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By the Office of Business Economics 


Economic activity during the first 2 months of 1950 
tended slightly upward from the rate prevailing at the 
close of last year. The improvement in aggregate demand, 
which progressed unsteadily during the second half of 1949 
from the summer low retail and in 
industrial segments. particular 
was firm as personal incomes were boosted by the substan 
tial payments to veterans dep ted inthe accompany ing chart 
Business purchasing remained in line with the volume of 
in contrast with most of 1949 when the book value of 
inventories was sharply reduced. Privat 
sed while government expenditures 


was extended both at 


Consumer purchasing in 


sales, 
manufacturers’ 
capital formation increa 
we're steady. 


Investment expands 


investment in fixed capital Was 
continued strength in residential 
r of business outlays fol plant and 


The advance in private 
attributable both to the 
building and to a firmin 
equipment, which stemmed 
evidence through the second half of last year 
struction activity rose through January and February to a 
level of December volume, after sea- 
sonal adjustment, and—as opposed to the situation in 
1949—there were appreciable gains for commercial and 
industrial as well as for residential building. 

The increase in the construction of stores, restaurants, 
warehouses, office and loft buildings mirrored the 
substantial expansion in residential areas steadily in prog- 
ress since early last year. The advance in industrial build- 
ing followed the improvement in general business activity 
last fall. Coupled with this was a firming in the demand 
for producers’ equipment 


the downturn in this segment in 
Total con 


5 percent above thi 


YfarTages, 


Manufacturing output improves 


The flow of new orders to manufacturers in general rose 
sharply at the start of the new year, and industrial produc- 
tion and manufacturers’ sales increased in almost all cate- 
gories. In February there were some reductions resulting 
from the coal strike but the basic trend of output remained 
firm, while in mid March the rate of output in industries 
affected by the stoppage, such as steel, climbed rapidly 
Total employment in February was down from Decembe 
by about the usual seasonal amount, with some gains—afte 
seasonal adjustment—in manufacturing and to a lesser ex 
tent in construction. 


New orders exceed last year 


In aggregate value new orders received by manufacturers 
in January reached $18.8 billion and were 12 percent above 
both December and January last year. Four-fifths of the 

1 
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increase for January this year occurred in those sectors of 
manufacturing where orders are usually taken for future 
delivery and hence are reflective of future sales movements. 

In large measure the orders rise was a material expression 
of the general atmosphere of business optimism prevailing at 
the opening of the new year. But in part the spurt in new 
business may have represented a “borrowing of orders’ 
which normally would have been made later. Anticipation 
of price increases in metal fabricated products stemming 
from higher costs of steel probably prompted the early 
placement of some orders. The possibility of future dis- 
ruptions in manufacturing output arising out of the coal 
situation may also have hastened order commitments. 

A particular feature of the developments in January orders 
was the high level of new business for durables. The 23 per- 
cent rise over December brought aggregate value of new 
commitments placed with the heavy-goods industries to 
$8.6 billion. This aggregate compares with previously re- 
corded highs of $7.6 billion in September 1949 and $8.9 
billion in June 1948 

The motor vehicle industry (where new orders are con- 
sidered equal to sales during a month) contributed largely to 
the January gain, with an increase of more than one-third 
from the preceding month. However, commitments placed 
with other durable-goods industries—largely for future ful- 
fillment—increased 20 percent from December to a total 
of $7.3 billion. 

Of most interest was the pick-up for the machinery other 
than electrical group, shown in the accompanying table. 
The gain halted at least temporarily the downtrend which 
had characterized most of 1949. Orders for electrical ma- 
chinery continued close to the higher level achieved in the 
fourth quarter of last year. 

Among the metal producing industries, January changes in 
new business were more moderate. For iron and steel the 
rise of 12 percent continued the general upward movement 
which began in late summer. New business in nonferrous 
metals moved up in both December and January after 
rather sharp declines from September values. 

New orders for nondurables gained 4 percent in January 
but the aggregate value of $10.2 billion was below the 
September 1949 high of $11.8 billion and equal to January 
1949. For a large proportion of these industries new orders 
are equal to sales, so that the January dollar value in large 
measure reflected the seasonal contraction of sales in those 
industries. Among those nondurable-goods groups where 
orders are taken for future delivery—such as textiles and 
paper—new business was generally up sharply. 


Backlogs increase $1.4 billion 


Manufacturers’ sales increased in January, but not to the 
extent of the rise in orders. Consequently unfilled orders on 
the books of producers at the end of January were $1.4 billion 
higher than at the end of December. Practically all of the 
rise—$1.3 billion—occurred among the durables though per- 
centagewise the nondurables increased almost as much. 
Backlogs held by durable-goods industries were valued at 
$19.9 billion and those of nondurable-goods producers at 
$3.4 billion. 

Durable-goods backlogs at the end of January were equiva- 
lent to 2.8 months of sales. This average represents a sizable 
rise from the August-September lows of 2.3. The best 
information currently available indicates that the immediate 
prewar ratios were about 1.5. 


The largest January increases occurred 


about 6 percent 


in iron and steel and general machinery and transportation 
~equipment (except motor vehicles). 
logs for iron and steel was due largely to the fabricating por- 
tion where the rise was somewhat higher than in primary 


The increase in back- 
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manufactures. Most of the increase in the general machinery 
group was in the agricultural, mining, construction, store 
and service machine portion. Backlogs of orders for gir. 
craft were up sharply from year-end levels but those for 
railroad and shipbuilding equipment declined. 


Table 1.—Value of Manufacturers’ New Orders 


[Billions of dollars} 


1950 
Item 
Janu- Sep- Oc N D Janu- 
ary tember be rn } ary 
All manu facturing 16,9 19, 4 18, 4 18,2 16,8 18.8 
Durable goods 6.7 7.6 7.4 { 7.0 & ¢ 
° y) 
Iron and steel 2.0 1.5 1.8 1.8 ) ee 
Nonferrous metals 6 6 f F is 
Electrical machinery 7 8 . 7 8 8 
General machinery i) 1.0 ) 1.0 1.9 
Transportation equipment, excl. ‘ 
motor vehicles (* $ 2 7 ) 7 
Other durable goods ! 2.6 3. 4 3. ( 2.7 6 3 > 
Nondurable goods 10,2 11.8 10.9 10,8 8 10.2 
*Net cancellations of orders. 
1 Includes motor vehicles. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busine Economics, 


Veterans’ dividends expand incomes 


The flow of National Service Life Insurance dividend 
payments to 16 million veterans, which began on January 
16, was calculated to expand personal incomes in the Nation 
as a whole by about 4 percent during the first quarter of 
this year—an advance which was partly offset in February 
by reductions in income due to the work stoppage in coal, 
In all, the dividend payments will amount to $2.8 billion, 
about three-fourths of which was expected to be distributed 
by the end of March. The actual and planned rates of 
payment, computed on an annual rate basis, are shown in 
chart 1. 

The effect of these payments on the gross national product 
will, of course, be limited to its impact on the over-all 
volume of production and the level of prices. This, in turn, 
will reflect: (1) the extent to which receipt of dividends 
leads to increased spending on goods and services by veter- 
ans; and (2) the extent to which this rise in expenditures 
induces an advance in incomes and spending for other indi- 
viduals and business firms. 


Table 2.—Adjusted Service Bonds (1936), Armed Forces Leave Bonds 
(1947), and National Service Life Insurance Dividends (1950) 


A gcregate Aggregate Number of A verage value 
, lue of | nd value as per- ral f bond issue 
Year centage of dis ceiving bond or dividend 
or dividend 
snent posable payment per 
myme S 
tai has income payme! veteran 2 
Billions of 
dollars Percent Millic Dollars 
193¢ 2.0 » g 5, 
1947 2.1 207 
195 2.8 17 


| 
1 Ageregate value as percentage of disposable persona! incom: ijusted annual 
: in the second half of 1936, 1947, and 1949, respectively. 


rate 
2 Averages based on detailed rather than rounded figures 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business | 

Some information bearing on the behavior of veterans in 
similar circumstances in the past may be of interest. Rough 
parallels to the current flow of dividend payments are to be 
found in the permissive redemption of Armed Forces Leave 
Bonds on September 2, 1947, and the payment of Adjusted 
Service Certificates to veterans of World War I in 1936. 
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In both cases interest-bearing bonds were issued to veterans, 
to be redeemed upon request.' 

The salient data relating to these two bond issues, as well 
as to the dividend payments in 1950, are given in table 2. 
lt will be not d that the current distribution is the largest of 
the three on an absolute basis, and is larger than that in 
ae het expressed as a ratio to the higher volume ot 
disposable neome now prevailing. The current distrabu- 
widely dispersed and payments to individual 


tion Is mor 
on the average considerably smaller. 


veterans 


Redemption pattern of 1936 and 1947 bond issues 


Of particular interest is the rate at which bonds were 
redeemed in 1936 and 1947, depicted in chart 2. In both 


eases a large proportion of the bonds were cashed in 
promptly—62 percent at the end of 4 months in 1947 and 
69 percent the comparable period in 1936. Thereafter 
the rate of redemption declined sharply. At the end of a 


vear, on both occasions, 77 percent of the bonds had been 
redeemed and at the end of a year and one-half, 80 percent. 
As to the disposition of the redeemed portion of bond issues, 
a survey of the use and ownership of liquid assets by the 
Federal Reserve Board indicates that about 20 percent of 
the cash so obtained in 1947 was used to pay off debts or 


was otherwise saved. 

This type of information is only of limited value because 
it does not indicate changes in the concomitant disposition of 
other sources of income and of other assets. Only if these 
were known could inferences be drawn as to the total of 
veterans’ spending and saving in response to such payments. 
Also, it should be noted that economic conditions currently 
differ widely from those in 1936 and 1947, and that veterans’ 
behavior might correspondingly be different. However, if 
current experience follows the 1947 pattern, it may be 
expected that a substantial part of the $2.8 billion payment 
will enter the spending stream during the calendar year 1950. 


Retail sales expand 


While it is likely that the payments to veterans have already 
provided stimulus for the volume of retail trade, past experi- 
ence as well as current data suggest a gradual rather than an 
abrupt adjustment to the amount added to personal incomes. 
Neither in 1936 nor in 1947 was there a bulge in consumer 
expenditures comparable to that in personal incomes at- 
tributable to the bond redemptions, though in both years 
consumer purchases rose steadily. In the present 
retail sales exhibit continued strength in virtually all lines 
with pronounced improvement in the homefurnishing and 
building materials and hardware groups. 

In January retail sales were above the same month a year 
ago and only 1 percent below the postwar peak of December 
1948, after seasonal adjustment. When lower prices are 
taken into account it is apparent that the physical volume 
of trade is at record level. Data now available on de- 
partment sales suggest continued strength in this 
segment in February. 


case 


sTrore 


Changing pattern of retail trade 


The most important element supporting the total volume 
of retail sales throughout most of 1949 was the expanding 
supply of automobiles. In recent months there has been 
considerable recovery in some lines in which weakness had 
develop d in the early months of last year especially house 
furnishings, electrical appliances, hardware and building ma- 


——$. 


1 The 1947 t 1 pursuant to the Armed Forces Leave Act of August 9, 1946, 
and were dat the separation dates of veterans from the Armed Forces, All 
such bonds, how ecame redeemable on September 2, 1947. 
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terials, and men’s apparel. Nevertheless, automobiles re- 
main the most important single consumption item for which 
the backlog demand has not yet been exhausted and since 
1948 their sales have accounted for an abnormally large 
proportion of total consumer expenditures. 


Armed Forces Leave Bonds: Cumulative Percentages of 
Totals Issued 


Chart 2.—Redemptions of Adjusted Service Bonds and 
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It is of particular interest to note, however, that with the 
exception of automobiles the pattern of retail trade at the 
start of 1950 had moved more closely in line with that char- 
acteristic of prewar years in which high incomes prevailed. 
This gradual adjustment from the distortions of the war and 
earlier postwar years is illustrated in table 3. 


Table 3.—Percent Distribution of Retail Sales 


Ir vut bile Excluding automobiles 

er lox ' , 

Period Tota Durable | Nondur- Total Durable | Nondur 
retai goods ible goods retail goods able goods 
salt ale sales sales sales sales 

"ear 1929 100. 0 29.3 70. 7 100.0 18.4 81.6 
January 1941 100. 0 29.8 70.2 100.0 16.2 2 2 
January 1944 100. 0 15.8 84.2 100.0 12.2 87.8 
January 1945 1K 15.7 84.3 00.0 | 12.3 87.7 
January 1946 100. 0 19.0 81.0 100. 0 14.7 85.3 
January 1947 1 25.6 74.4 100. 0 16.8 | 83.2 
January 1948 1K oR 4 71.6 100.0 17.9 | 82 1 
January 1949 10M). ( 28. f 71.5 100. 0 i7 82.7 
January 1950 100. 0 32.7 67.3 100. 0 18.0 2 0 

' 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Accelerated rise in consumer credit 


The volume of consumer credit outstanding rose in De- 
cember 1949 by nearly $1 billion—the largest increase in 
any month on record. In January, after allowance for the 
usual seasonal reduction, there was an additional advance 
to a level above January of last year by $2.6 billion or 16 
percent. To some extent these increases may have re- 
flected retail purchases by veterans in anticipation of receipt 
of insurance dividends, especially in the Christmas period. 
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Basically, however, the most recent gains extended the up- 
ward drift in consumer credit which has been in progress 
since the end of the war. 

Through 1946 and 1947, when consumer durable goods 
were scarce and the. volume of liquid assets held by lower 
income groups was high when compared with prewar, the 
volume of consumer credit outstanding was less than 8 per- 
cent of disposable income. The subsequent increase served 
to bring this percentage more in line with the prewar situa- 
tion as shown in the accompanying tabulation. 

The accelerated pace of the advance since early 1949 
centered in installment credit and mirrored especially the 
expanding supply of automobiles. In recent months, 
however, credit extended for purchases of automobiles 
accounted for a much smaller proportion of the rise, reflecting 
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Consumer credit outstanding, end of year, as percent of disposable 
personal income, fourth quarter, seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates 


1940 11.4 
1941 9.9 
1944 3. 9 
1946 6.2 
1949 9. 8 
1950 (January) ! 9 9 
! Consumer credit outstanding, adjusted for seasonal variation to end of year level, as 


percent of disposable income in fourth quarter of 1949. 


the more general improvement in retail trade as well as the 
progressive easing in terms of credit since June 1949 when 
Regulation W lapsed. Of the $2.6 billion increase in total] 
consumer credit between January 1949 and January 1950 
about $1.2 billion was accounted for by credit extended for 
purchase of articles other than automobiles. 


International Transactions During the Fourth Quarter 1949 


THE financial situation of foreign countries as a whole 
improved considerably in the fourth quarter of 1949 as 
compared to the two previous quarters, despite a large reduc- 
tion in United States Government disbursements on foreign 
aid (see table 1). This is evident from a decline of the 
foreign deficit on goods and services as shown in the United 
States balance of international payments and from the rise 
in foreign gold and dollar reserves. 


Foreign financial position strengthened 


The recent improvements appear to have been mostly the 
belated effect of smaller purchases by foreign countries in 
the United States after the middle of 1949 and the result of 
a reversal of speculative actions which temporarily had offset 


Table 1.—Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing! 


[ Millior 
1948 1949 
Item 
I\ I Il Ill I\ I if: 
Exports of goods and services 4, 201 1, 266 4,414 3,662 3,572 15, 914 
Means of financing 
Foreign sources: 
United States imports of goods and 
services _- 2 683 608 2, 422 2 392 2 409 ) 831 
Liquidation of gold and dollar assets 192 On 330) ) 14 ‘7 
Dollar disbursements (net) by- 
International Monetary Fund 365 32 18 ; {8 10] 
International Bank 1 s 8 11 38 


U. 8. Government: 
Grants and other unilateral transfers 
(net) 97 l, 


ee 73 1, 490 1, 268 1. 054 5 ORS 
Long- and short-term loans (net) 523 2 


110 184 70 656 


United States private sources: 


Remittances (net) --.-...--- 174 147 141 08 142 8 
Long- and short-term capital excluding 
purchases of obligations issued or 
guaranteed by the International 
Bank (net). - 14 115 R4 { 
142 181 158 500 + Of 743 


Errors and omissions 


! See footnote 1 in tables 4 and 5 

> Preliminary. 

Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economic 
the financial effects of this decline in the foreign deficit. An 
increase in United States imports from the third to the 
fourth quarter contributed further to the favorable change 
during that period in the balance of payments of foreign 
countries as a whole, although imports were still at a lower 
rate than during the first half of the year. . 

These developments indicate that the deterioration of the 
international financial position of foreign countries during 


the two or three quarters preceding the currency devalua- 
tions of September was not entirely due to an intensification 
of the basic disequilibrium in international economic relation- 
ships that existed since the end of the war. Similarly, the 
recent improvements are not necessarily indicative of an 
equally large step toward a solution of these basic difficulties, 

If the decline in United States exports were merely the 
result of the lack of dollar exchange on the part of foreign 
countries, the improvement in their balance of payments 
would have been achieved by curtailing their domestic con- 
sumption or investment activity below the prevailing 
demand. While this undoubtedly was the case in most 
countries, there are also indications that the rest of the world 
is becoming less dependent upon supplies from the United 
States both because of increased production and the gradual 
replenishment of producers’ and consumers’ stocks abroad. 
This is suggested by the inter-area dollar payments and by 
foreign trade statistics which indicate that European coun- 
tries were able to reduce their trade deficit with non-European 
countries other than the United States during the second 
half of 1949. The restoration of sources of supply outside 
the United States permitted the latter countries to reduce 
their dollar requirements without having to curtail their 
total imports by the same amount. 


Devaluations reverse speculative actions 


Speculative actions in anticipation of the devaluations 
had not only obscured the effects of the reductions of foreign 
expenditures in the United States but had actually weakened 
the foreign financial position during the third quarter. The 
reversal of these actions during the last quarter of the year, 
after the devaluations had taken place, overemphasized, 
therefore, the change in the other direction. 

Purchases of certain commodities, (e. ¢. rubber, tin, and 
wool), which had been postponed during the second and third 
quarters of 1949 in anticipation of lower prices were increased 
again after the devaluations became effective. This is indi- 
cated by the change in inventory movements from a decline 
in the third quarter to arise in the fourth. More important, 
however, was apparently a movement of speculative capital 
to foreign countries reversing the flow to the United States 
during the preceding quarter. The probability of the exist- 
ence of such capital transfers (for which so far little evidence 
can be found in officially collected statistics) is indicated 
by the $340 million rise of the “errors and omissions”’ in the 
balance of payments from the second to the third quarter 
and the $600 million decline in the fourth quarter (see 
table 2). These speculative actions were probably respon- 
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Table 2.—International Transactions of the United States ! 


Mil of doll 
1048 1949 
I\ I I] IT] I\ | 
Receipts: 
G ! ‘ ; r 
G 3, 306 3, 453 3, 494 2. 782 2 672 12. 401 
415 2 5) . ‘ 8 
0 1s) | 570 , 14 T- 
Total goods and services 1,201 4, 266 1,414 3, 662 3,572 :15, 914 
Unilateral transfers 128 109 99 169 66 143 
Long-term capital . 
Moveme States capital 
197 197 2 236 24 87 
Movement f reign capital in- 
t . { te 39 a 25 1s4 34 JUS 
1 pita 23 272 OF 420) 158 1 ORE 
T 1 4, 62 1,768 | 4,251 ’ 14 
Payments: 
G il er 
(it 2, 028 1, 963 1, 741 1, 04 1, S2¢ 7 i 
[1 ‘ 85 SI] 7 63 95 Dot 
I 
Ort € 70 564 624 725 {RX { 
Total goods and services 2, 683 2, 608 2, 422 2, 392 2, 409 9, 831 
Unilateral transfers 1, 277 1,529 1, 730 1, 545 1, 262 6, 066 
Long-term capital: 
Movement rt ed States capital 
invested 910 652 531 116 ” 12 
Movement eig! pit r 
vested ir tate 21 119 7 12 $f 173 
Total long-term capital 931 771 538 128 361 2, 098 
Total payments 1,891 1, 908 1,690 1,365 1,032 17, 995 
Excess of receipts or payments 
Goods and se + AIS +1, 4658 +1, 992 |+1. 270 +1 163 j nz 
| ite 149 1. 420 ! 31 1. 37¢ ,, 62 
uy ter 
tr le Hu is 361 106 ( 
| gy Hu ) 283 oy 
All transactions 126 281 78 114 94 553 
Net flow f ! 
e ( 
Net t f t 4 
4 {38 69 149 91 if 164 
Net r I 
€ ( +45 +30 +136 10¢ 52 ie 
; te 
a} tes +477 +-139 203 189 4.919 34 
Net ] fl f 
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sible for the fact that the decline in foreign purchases from 
the United States from the second to the third quarter 


{ nan improvement of the foreign financial 
months later. 


did not resu 
position unt 


Decline of merchandise imports halted 


The rise in imports from the third to the fourth quarter 
by about $280 million terminated a declining trend which had 
been evident. since the beginning of 1949. Several factors 
seem to have been responsible for that change, besides the 
already mentioned resumption of purchases which had been 
postponed in anticipation of lower prices. 

Seasonal factors usually tend to raise fourth quarter 
imports over those in the third quarter. During the years 


1946 to 1948 this rise averaged approximately 8 percent even 
after elimination of rising trends both in the quantity and 
in prices of imports. On this basis seasonal factors may have 
accounted for more than 40 percent of the rise in imports 
from the third to the fourth quarter of 1949. 

The increase in industrial production in the United States 
during the fourth quarter has probably increased the demand 
for certain imported raw and semimanufactured materials 
This may be assumed on the basis of the close relationship 
between industrial production and such imports for past 
periods. 

Another important element in the rise in import values 
was the advance in the price of coffee. This price change 
alone contributed about 14 percent of the increase of total 
imports and was largely responsible for the improvement in 
the balance of payments of certain Latin American countries. 

Aside from the short-run effects of the devaluation in elim 
inating inducements to postpone imports, the longer-run 
effects which should result in an increase of the value of im- 
ports of competitive goods, have not yet become apparent 
Recorded imports from the ERP countries rose from the 
third to the fourth quurter of 1949 by $53 million as against 
$46 million during the same period in the previous year 
The rise, therefore, appears to have been not much more than 
should be expected during this season. It may be of some 
significance, however, that any fall in dollar prices resulting 
from the devaluation was at least offset by increases in 
quantity, and that the declining trend of dollar imports from 
these countries during the first 3 quarters of 1949 was ap- 


parently halted. 


Exports declined more than Government aid 


Government aid declined from the third to the fourth 
quarter by more than $300 million. The changes took place 


primarily in the disbursements under the European Recovery 


Table 3.—Merchandise Transactions With Foreign Countries 
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Program and under the relief program for occupied countries. 
The rate of disbursements under the former program was 
less than the estimate of expenditures during the current 
fiscal year included in the President’s recent budget message 
to Congress. It may be assumed, therefore, that for one 
or two quarters this decline will be followed by a period of 
stable or slightly increasing disbursements before the trend 
toward reduced foreign aid expenditures which will result 
from the expected decline of appropriations becomes ef- 
fective. 

The reduced Government aid disbursements were not re- 
flected in an equally arge reduction of merchandise exports 
from the third to the »urth quarter of 1949. This was pos- 
sible because the deci 1e in exports which had taken place 
from the second to the third quarter was larger by far than 
the reduction in foreig 1 aid expenditures at that time. It 
thus had provided a lai ze margin for a further decline in the 
available means of finar cing purchases in the United States, 
such as took place durin ; the fourth quarter. Although the 
decline in exports prec: led the decline in Government aid, 
over the period as av .ole, i. e., from the second to the fourth 
quarter 1949, merch idise transfers to foreign countries fell 
approximately $800 million, while Government aid dis- 
bursements were rec ced by about $500 million. The reason 
for the more preci ttous decline of exports lies in the in- 
ability of foreign . ountries to continue drawings upon their 
gold and dollar reserves and also in their desire to rebuild 
these reserves. 


Foreign countries replenish gold and dollar 
reserves 

The ability of foreign countries to replenish their reserves 
during the last quarter was, therefore, primarily the result of 
their reduced imports from the United States after the middle 
of 1949. Adequate gold and dollar reserves by foreign coun- 
tries represent one of the essential prerequisites for the ex- 
pansion of multilateral trade and the relaxation of exchange 
restriction. The magnitude of the rise in foreign reserves 
through transactions with the United States alone was un- 
precedented for any quarter during the postwar period and 
was almost large enough to compensate for the liquidations 
of gold and dollar assets during the three preceding quarters 
of the year. Considering newly mined gold, foreign coun- 
tries as a whole must have been able during 1949 to increase 
their aggregate reserves by about one-half billion dollars 
although exact data are not yet available. There were, of 
course, substantial differences by areas and countries. 

As a result of the transactions with the United States 
during the entire year 1949, Latin America (principally 
Venezuela) gained approximately $360 million in gold and 
dollar assets and Canada approximately $70 million. (Can- 
ada was also able to add its own gold production of about 
$100 million to its reserves.) The ERP countries, other than 
the United Kingdom, were able to increase their gold hold- 
ings and dollar balances by more than $200 million during 
1949. The largest gains in this group were recorded by 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. The 
United Kingdom was the principal country selling gold to 
the United States. For the year as a whole these sales 
amounted to $444 million, which was partly offset by an in- 
crease in short-term dollar assets of $47 million. In addition, 
the rest of the sterling area sold about $200 million of gold 
(most of which came from the Union of South Africa) but 
gained about $50 million in dollar assets. 

These data on the respective gains and losses in reserves 
make evident the importance of the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the sterling area in the recent monetary crisis and in 
any attempts to create a new equilibrium in world economic 
relations, 
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lable 4.—Service Transactions With Foreign Countries ! 
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Table 5.—Gifts and Other Unilateral Transfers 
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New trade pattern 


In any one country the need for drawing upon gold and 
dollar reserves does not necessarily arise from a deficit with 
the United States. Payments between foreign countries, 
and particularly settlements of surpluses and deficits between 
foreign countries themselves, are frequently made in dollars. 
Thus, transfers of funds from one area to another may also 
necessitate the liquidation of dollar or gold reserves of the 
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warcl 0 
fable 6.—Movements of United States Capital paying country. Except for payments made to other coun- 
tries for supplies furnished under the European Recovery 
vo Program and for dealings with the International Bank and 
49 Fund these transactions cannot be accounted for at- this 
“7 time from United States sources. 
I HI | IV» | Total: On the basis of the area break-down of the balance of pay- 
ments data of this country and supported by corresponding 
Long-term capital data provided by other countries, it appears that at least 
"0 since the end of the war the ERP countries as a whole, and 
— is 2s re ) 19 particularly the United Kingdom, paid dollars to other areas, 
ot : ” = 8 notably Canada and Latin America. These payments were 
s . : due mostly to the inability of European countries to pay for 
e : theirimports from these countries with funds obtained from ex- 
- . : ports of goods and services or as income from investments there. 
"4 During the last quarter of 1949 total unaccounted for 
22 20 , , ; 182 transactions by the ERP countries fell to the lowest level so 
Privat far recorded for the postwar period. he strongest factor 
O . . ° . > ° 
from, o7 in this decline was probably the return flow of hidden capital, 
8 ) mentioned earlier, which offset the dollar transfers to other 
7 areas. Another factor, smaller numerically but not less 
significant, was a reduction in the deficit of the ERP coun- 
Inflow tries with the rest of the world (excluding the United States), 
Direct ~ a ' particularly Latin America and, to a lesser extent, Canada 
~ This is evidenced by fragmentary trade data of European 
Ne . countries for the third and fourth quarters of 1949. 
“i ' ; . The developments during the fourth quarter of 1949 may 
-te apital net « flo : : 
a , 9 ; ne thus represent another step toward the emergence of a trade 
2 M4 +174 pattern in which the European deficit with the United States 
would be paid for through a surplus with other areas, particu- 
larly Southern Asia, Africa and Latin America. Correspond 
{ short-term obligat laranteed by the Inter- ingly, however, the United States surplus with Europe would 
( Off I Continued on p. 20 
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Family Formation and the Demand | 


for Residential Construction 


Tue high volume of residential construction has been 
an important factor contributing to the postwar investment 
boom. It is an important influence sustaining general busi- 
ness activity ai the present time. 

Historically, residential construction has frequently been 
a key element in business developments, partly because it 
has been subject to extreme fluctuations. It is basic, as 
part of an evaluation of present economic prospects, to have 
some understanding of the extent to which the recent high 
rate of residential construction has been due to a catching 
up with the backlog of demand. It is also important to 
have some understanding of the size of the rem: aining backlog. 

Such an appraisal, as developed in this article, is neces- 
sarily a rough approximation. It suffices, however, to show 
that, following the restrictions of the war years, the net 
increase in dwelling units over the last 3 years has been two 
to three times that necessary to take care of the normal 3-year 
growth in households. Since the rate of improvements to 
existing structures has also been high, this has meant that 
considerable progress has been made in alleviating the acute 
need which was a legacy of the war. It appears that the 
larger part of the demand pent up during the war—some- 
where around two-thirds of the backlog existing at the end 
of 1945—has now been met, though this must be subject to 
the qualification that some ‘of the units provided represent 
temporary solutions of the housing problem. 

The remaining backlog is still large and appears sufficient 
to warrant construction close to the recent yearly rates for a 
considerable period, although probably not extending 
beyond 3 years. (This appraisal assumes favorable business 
conditions in this period.) Nevertheless, it is not too early 
to consider the implications of the elimination of war- 
induced shortages and the challenging requirement of 
broadening the market base. The latter involves the 
opportunities which would flow from the development of a 
large replacement market to improve the available housing. 
Activation of a large replacement demand—which has not 
been effective ly deve sloped heretofore—seems to offer the 
best hope of sustaining activ ity beyond the volume necessary 
merely to take care of the normal increase in households. 


Current additions to housing supply 


New residential construction, plus the dwelling units 
created through conversion of existing structures and by 
other means, has resulted in a net addition of about 1.4 
million dwelling units per year over the last 3 years. 

Since about 50,000 units a year are demolished or de- 
stroyed by fire or other catastrophe, gross additions in this 
period were about 1,450,000 units a year. On the basis of 
NOTE. —Prepared in the National Economics Division, Office of Business F« nies 
The author is indebted to the various Fe leral agencies whose statisti cs are usé n the 


article, and particularly to Mr. Emanuel Landau of the Population Division of the ‘Bure au 
of the Census. 
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available data, these apparently included an annual average 
of something under 200,000 farm dwelling units, and about 
875,000 ne why constructed nonfarm dwelling units reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This leaves about 
400,000 units to be accounted for by the conversion of 
existing structures to create additional dwelling units, 
additional trailers and other dwelling places not usually 
included under residential construction, and by the shift of 
existing dwelling units from farm to nonfarm classifications, 


Chart 1.—Net Improvements to Existing Dwelling Units ! 
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Some of these obviously represent “‘make-do”’ arrange- 


ments prompted by the housing scarcity, and hence must 
be discounted to some extent both as a measure of what has 
actually been accomplished in meeting the demand for 
better-type housing, and as a measure of the actual reduc- 
tion in the backlog of demand. In other words, some of 
the units provided in recent years have really not met 
the requirement for permanent additions to the housing 
supply. 

The average annual net increase of 1.4 million units in 
the past 3 years compares with 0.5 million units a year 
from 1930 to 1940 and 0.6 million units a year from April 
1940 to April 1947. 

These estimates are necessarily rough approximations. 
For the period after 1940 they are primarily dependent 
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upon the Census Bureau’s periodic sample surveys of the 
population which provide the basis for estimating the 
increase in the number of households. Their derivation 
and validity are discussed in an appendix to this article. 


Improvements to existing dwellings 


Over and above the net addition to the number of dwelling 
ynits, there have been large expenditures on the moderniza- 
tion and improvement of existing structures, with resultant 
qualitative improvement of housing. Precise data on the 
magnitude of these expenditures are not available, but con- 
servative estimates of the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, indicate that expenditures 
for additions and major alterations averaged nearly $1 
billion a year from 1947 through 1949, and that expenditures 
for repairs and maintenance averaged almost $3. billion. 
Both figures are high in comparison with previous periods, 
even when allowance is made for price changes. 

Another indication of the extent of the improvements 
which have been made to existing structures is found in a 

f the sample census of housing in April 1947 
with the complete census of April 1940. Chart 1 shows that 
over this 7-year period the number of dwelling units in 
need of major repairs, including vacant units, was reduced 
from 6.8 million to 4.0 million. Because of the difference 
in the wording of the schedules, this comparison may over- 
state the actual improvement in status of repairs. The 
number without electric lighting was reduced from 8.0 
to 4.5 million and the number without running water in the 
dwelling unit from 11.3 million to 7.0 million. The number 
without private bath and private flush toilet was reduced 
from 16.8 million to 14.3 million. 

These statistics do not cover a wide variety of other 
improvements such as the addition of extra rooms, the 
modernization of kitchens, and the installation of central 


comparison ¢ 


heating. They serve to suggest, however, that there was 
a rather large volume of such improvements. The number 
of dwelling units affected, ranging from a reduction of 2.5 
million in those without bath and private flush toilet to 4.3 
million in those without running water, compares with the 
3 to 4 million new dwelling units constructed in this 7-year 
period. 

Corresponding data are not available since April 1947. 
There is a strong presumption, however, that the annual 
rate of improvement has been even higher. Consumer buy- 
ing power has remained high and there have not been the 
shortages and restrictions which tended to limit such activity 
during the war 


Sources of Postwar Demand for Housing 


Fundamentally, the demand for housing is dependent not 
only upon the need for housing facilities but also upon the 
relationship between family income and the prices of housing, 
the terms of financing available, and a variety of other 
influences which are outside the scope of this article. It is 
feasible, however, to indicate the extent to which these influ- 
ences in combination have resulted in a more than normal 
growth in the number of households, and the magnitude of 
the remaining backlog of demand for additional dwelling 
units to be satisfied as additional housing becomes available. 


Normal growth in households 

According to a 1946 projection by the Bureau of the 
Census, the net increase in the number of households in the 
United States “under normal conditions” is currently 
between 475 and 500 thousand (1).'_ This was the “medium” 
projection which assumed no net immigration and a death 





‘Numbers in parentheses refer to text notes on p. 15, 
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rate slightly higher than that actually experienced to date. 
Adjustment for these factors brings the estimate to over 
500 thousand (2 , 

A current normal growth in households of roughly 500 
thousand is suggested by the calculations in table 1, utilizing 
data on marriages, divorces, immigration, emigration, and 
deaths. While this is a useful check, it is also necessarily 
only an approximation , 


lable 1.—Calculated Current Normal Growth in Households 
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The normal growth in households is declining gradually. 
The 1946 Census projection calls for an increase of 440 thou- 
sand families per year in the 5 years from July 1, 1950 to 
July 1, 1955, and 390 thousand per year in the 5 years July 1, 
1955 to July 1, 1960. These figures would also be raised to 
the extent of any net immigration and by the probability of 
lower than assumed death rates. They are not affected by 
the higher than assumed birth rate in recent years since the 
higher birth rate will not affect the population of marriage- 
able age to any appreciable extent until after 1960 (3). 

The increase in dwelling units necessary to take care of this 
normal increase in households, and also maintain a normal 
supply of vacant dwellings, should be about 5 percent larger 
than the increase in households. 


More than normal household growth 


The difference between the normal growth of a little over 
half a million households per year currently and the esti- 
mated actual increase of about 1.4 million is made up of (a) 
the more than normal increase in the number of married 
couples, reflecting the very high postwar marriage rate, (b) 
the undoubling of married couples previously living as sub- 
families in other households, and (c) the setting up of addi- 
tional households by single persons, or 2 or more unrelated 
persons. 

These items are quantified in table 2 which summarizes 
the Census Bureau’s estimates derived from its sample sur- 
veys of population. According to these surveys, the in- 
crease in married couples from April 1947, to April 1949, was 
958 thousand per year. Even after a downward adjustment, 
explained in the appendix, to reconcile this figure with data 
on the number of marriages and dissolutions, this is at the 
annual rate of 873 thousand which is 433 thousand per year 
above the normal growth in married couples calculated in 
table 1. 

The number of married couples living in secondary and 
subfamilies rather than households of their own was reduced 
by 672 thousand from April 1947 to April 1949. This meant 
an average increase of 336 thousand households per year. 
For much the same reasons as the undoubling of married 
couples, the setting up of separate households by individuals 
who were previously living with their relatives has been wide- 
spread. There was a 2-year increase of 393 thousand, or 
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197 thousand per year, in the number of households having 


a head with no relative living in the household, i. e.. made 


Chart 2.—-Origin of Annual Average Increase in Number 
of Households Between April 1947 and April 1949 
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up of single persons or 2 or more unrelated persons. This is 
137 thousand per year above the normal growth in such 


households shown in table 1. 

The other changes shown in table 2 are small. The number 
of households made up of families other than married couples, 
such as those composed of one parent and children, has not 
changed significantly in recent years. Apparently any 
tendency toward undoubling in this category has been just 
about offset by the high marriage rate and the resulting reduc- 
tion in such families. The number of families in hotels, 
large rooming houses and other quasi-households, never very 
large, also has not changed significantly. 

To recapitulate, much less than half of the net increase of 
1.4 million dwelling units per year over the last 3 yea 
been necessary to accommodate the normal growth in the 
number of households to be housed. The remainder has 
been required to meet the demands stemming from the ab 
normally high marriage rate, the undoubling of couples 


rs has 


Table 2.—Sources of Increase in 
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already married and the similar “undoubling”’ of single per- 
sons who have established separate households. These 
items are shown graphically in chart 2. It is clear also that 
the large expenditures for improvement of existing 
has meant that the requirements for such Improvements have 
likewise been met on a very large scale. 

These demands in turn reflect the very favorable economie 


structures 


and other conditions which have existed since the end of the 
war. More specifically, they reflect a moving up to the 
higher living standards made possible by the improvement 
in those conditions as compared with the mmediate prewar 
vears. As with other durable goods, residential construction 


activity has been experiencing boom conditions because of 


these unusually favorable market conditions. 


Backlog of Demand Still Substantial 


; 


With so much of current residential construction going to 
satisfy pent-up demand, it is important to hav: some under- 
standing of the progress which has been made and of the 
amount of construction still required to catch up with 
requirements carried over from earlier years. This requires 
consideration of the trend in the marriage rate; of the extent 
to which married couples and other families now doubled 
up may establish separate households: and ol the construe- 
tion involved in the restoration of a normal vacancy ratio, 


Few deferred marriages 

The proportion of the population which is married is now 
W el | a bove a ny prewar year for W h ich w have « lat a. The 
increase is general, although it is particularly marked among 
those aged 20 to 34 Vvears. These changes are shown in 
detail in table 3 which compares 1949 with the 3 previous 
decennial censuses. In other words, the high marriage rate 
has been considerably more than a catching up of marriages 
which may have been delayed by the war or the previous 
depression. 

The increase in the proportion married appears to be due 
to a combination of economic and institutional factors, and 
probably also to less clearly defined psychological factors. 

Among the economic factors have been high incomes, 
bolstered by the backlog of wartime savings, and very favor- 
able job opportunities. These conditions have been a little 
more favorable to family formation than they were prior to 
the 1920 and 1930 census when the proportion married was 
substantially less than estimated for 1949. There has been 
a disproportionate increase in the incomes after taxes of the 
low income groups and, therefore, presumably in the earnings 
of the younger age groups where the increase in the propor- 
tion married has been most pronounced. 


Households, April 1940—April 1949 


A verag 
( hangs . ( ing ( r 
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' spears 1947-1949 
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714 +314 1,046 +-332 4 107 44 196 
. + 30. 4( H) 1. 582 42 11 ~ 1, 484.5 
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Among the institutional factors are the further breakdown 
of social barriers against working wives, and the general 
acceptance 01 married men and women In colleges. 

While th these varied factors cannot be 
isolated, and their effects measured, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that those which are more or less permanent 

are far more important than 


nfluences of 


harring a majol recession 


those wh nfluence has been only temporary. It is 
equally hat by how these factors have had time to 
make their influence fully felt, although some marriages 
may stil] ostponed because the supply of existing housing 


is iInadequ: 
Marriages approaching normal 


The best evidence of the easing trend in this element of 
demand is found in the recent. trend of marriages as depicted 


in chart \larriages in calendar 1949 were still 150 to 200 
thousand above the norm shown in this chart, and used in 
the calculation in table 1. A continuation of the declining 


vears from a peak of 2.291 thousand in 1946 


and the roughly 1.550 thousand 
m 1949 ated by marriage licenses for the first 10 
months—v bring marriages in 1950 approximately in 
line with th ormal rate. This suggests that the remaining 
backlog o mand from this one factor is only about 100 


trend ol 


» 41 ay. 
tg 1.803 th sand 1n 1948 


thousand ( ne units. 

The Census of 1940 listed 1,846 thousand married couples 
in private h eholds which were sharing the living quarters 
of other persons, This is exclusive of another 100 thousand 
who were living in hotels, rooming houses, or other quasi- 


Observation of doubling up among the com- 
paratively man of these married 
couples had not established their own households for other 


households. 
wea thy suggests that 


than economic reasons. 

The Cens Bureau estimated, from information collected 
on the marital status of individuals and family heads, and 
shed data on the married status of male per- 
armed forces, that between 1940 and mid-1945 

of 225 thousand in the number of 
married couples living with someone else as “‘sub-families,” 
and that there were also 1,450 thousand married women with 
husbands in the armed forces who were living with other 
families because of wartime conditions (4 These additions 
to the 1940 figure brought the total of such doubling up to 
3.500 thous: 


Table 2 ind 


from unpubl 
sonnel in th 
there was an Imcrease 


eates that, by April 1947, the number of 


married couples in private households who had not estab- 
lished households of their own but were sharing the accommo- 
dations of other persons was 2,700 thousand. Thus, there 


was a net read 


in this potent 


ction of 800 thousand over the 2-year period 
al demand for housing, over half of this change 
probably being concentrated in the second year. Table 2 
shows a further reduction of nearly 400 thousand in the 
year ending April 1948 and 300 thousand in the year ending 
April 1949. In year-to-year changes of this magnitude the 
possible error due to sampling variability is large. Never- 
theless, the declining rate of such undoubling suggests that 
this source of demand, though substantial, 1s tending 
downward. 

As of the latter date the number of such married couples 
was still about 200 thousand larger than in 1940—although it 
was already a smaller percentage of all married couples. 
Assuming some further undoubling during the remainder of 
1949, the number of couples still doubled up at the year-end 
would be about the same as in 1940. It would be about 5 
percent of the total married couples as compared with 6.5 
percent in 

The demand in terms of further undoubling of married 
couples is necessarily some fraction of the 1.8 million still 


1940, 
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living with other private families. Because we have no data 
on the reasons why these families are still doubled up, the 
amount of this further undoubling which might occur with 


Chart 3.—Number of Marriages: Actual and Normal 
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continued favorable economic conditions, and with an ample 
supply of housing, is necessarily a conjecture which has very 
little analytical basis. The 1944 study of ‘‘ Housing Needs” 
by the National Housing Agency made the unavoidably 
arbitrary assumption that, under more favorable condfiions 
after the war, 650 thousand of those who were doubled up in 
1940 would establish separate nonfarm households. Lack- 
ing any better basis, this might be accepted as a reasonable 


guess. 


Change in other households 


The change in the number of family households not 
headed by a husband living with his wife has not contributed 
to the enlarged postwar demand for housing. In fact, the 
number of households made up of such families is nominally 
smaller in recent years than in 1940. Thus, there is no 
evidence that there is any abnormal demand in this respect. 

This appears to be true also in the case of households 
established by single persons or 2 or more unrelated persons. 
In 1940, the number of households reported as having a head 
with no relative in the household was 9.76 percent of the 
total. According to subsequent sample surveys, the propor- 
tion was 9.49 percent in April 1947, 9.94 percent in April 
1948, and 9.75 percent in April 1949. These changes are not 
large enough to be significant in view of the possible error due 
to sampling variability. 

Over the whole period 1940 to 1949 the increase in such 
households was roughly proportionate to the increase in 
total households, including that resulting from the abnormal- 
ly high marriage rate and from the undoubling of married 
couples. On the assumption that the same economic in- 
fluences have been at work here, it might be computed that 
the remaining pent-up demand still to be satisfied is also 
proportionate—less than 100 thousand. 
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Table 3.—Marital Status of the Female Population of the 
United States 


[Percent married 1920 to 1949 by age] 


) over 


——- es ' 1940 





15 to 19 years K : 9 26 
20 to 24 years “orn 52.3 1.6 
25 to 29 years 73 13 
30 to 34 years : RI Q1 
35 to 39 years 81.0 82.3 Ql F 
40 to 44 years..__._..-.- : 79. 3 80. 6 g) 


LPDHO 


45 to 49 years___._._._.-- 76 
50 to 54 years ; , 

55 to 59 years 6 
60 to 64 years en 56. 2 n¢ 
65 years and over._____- 33.9 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Age bracket breakdown 
25-44 interpolated for 1949 by Office of Business Economies 


Construction needed to restore normal vacancies 


Any attempt to estimate the backlog of demand in terms 
of the volume of construction necessary to restore a normal 
supply of vacant dwelling units again runs up against the 
uncertainty as to just what is “normal’’. Judging by past 
experience, there is a wide range between 4 vacancy ratio 
which is so low that the available supply of housing is ob- 
viously inadequate to meet the demand and a vacancy ratio 
so high as to constitue an obvious oversupply. This is 
particularly true since the national average is likely to hide 
extreme conditions in many localities. 

According to the census of housing taken in April 1947, 
the national total of just over 1 million unoccupied, habit- 
able, nonseasonal dwelling units was 2.5 percent of the 
total of all dwelling units. It would take a million addi- 
tional units to restore this vacancy ratio to a more normal 
5 percent. It is conceivable that sometime in the next few 
years the vacancy ratio may go above 5 percent, but if SO 
the excess could hardly be described as necessary to meet a 
backlog of deferred demand (5). 

Unfortunately, there are no comparable data on vacancies 
subsequent to April 1947. With a declining rate of increase 
in households, while the volume of residential construction 
held up well, the presumption is that the demand arising 
from this source is at least no larger than it was in 1947. 

A factor affecting the vacancy ratio, as well as undoubling, 
is the high number of births of the past 4 years, associated 
with the high marriage rate and favorable economic condi- 
tions. In the decade of the 20’s the average number of 
births per thousand population was 21.5; in the 30’s the 
average number amounted to 17.4; and in the prewar years 
of 1940 and 1941 the average number was 18.4 per thousand. 
Despite the decline in the number of marriages from 1947 
to 1949, the number of births per thousand population in 
1949, amounting to 24.1, was still high although below the 
1947 peak of 25.8. Furthermore, in this period second and 
third child births were exceptionally high. 

Such a development results in two types of pressure. 
First, an abnormally high birth rate increases the need for 
separate living accommodations. Second, the high birth 
rate also tends to produce shifts of families from smaller to 
larger quarters. Such a development may increase the 
vacancy ratio as the pressure from other factors of demand 
for housing eases. 


Deferred demand aggregated 


These three items of deferred demand add up to about 1.8 
million dweiling units at the end of 1949. This total comes 


from the 100 thousand additional married couples, 650 
thousand further undoubling of married couples, less than 
100 thousand further undoubling of single persons, and 1 
million needed to restore a normal vacancy ratio. 


Because 
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of the necessary crudity of the calculations, this backloe 
might more properly be given as a range of perhaps one. 
third either way of this estimate, or from 1% to 24% million 
The fact that some of the units added in recent vears have 
been, as earlier indicated, of the “make-do” variety would 
favor the higher portion of this range. 

Despite the wide range of these estimates, it is apparent 
that the current rate at which dwelling units are being 
added—almost 1 million per vear in excess of that necessary 
to take care of the normal growth in households—is rapidly 
correcting the condition of short supply which has character- 
ized the housing market for most of the last decade. 

For the immediate future the remaining backlog of demand 
is apparently large enough to prevent a serious decline in 
new residential construction. In fact, the volume of un- 
finished construction carried over into 1950 was larger than 
that carried over into 1949, and new starts so far in 1950 
have continued very high. 

Experience with previous construction booms suggests the 
probability that the high rate of construction activity wil] 
be maintained longer than indicated by the above estimate 
of the remaining backlog—even without the development of 
a large replacement market. Because the net additions 
even in a boom year are only a very small fraction of the 
total supply of housing, it takes an extended period of over- 
building to push the vacancy ratio up to the point where it 
is a serious deterrent to further construction. 

These qualifications do not alter the well-recognized fact 
that the very high rate of construction activity in the last 
3 years has been due in part to temporary factors. When 
these factors are exhausted, a major new source of demand 
such as the development of a large replacement market 
will be required if the present level of residential construe- 
tion activity is to be maintained. 


Replacement Demand a Major Factor in Long- 
Term Outlook 


Removing the obstacles in the way of such a replacement 
market has historically been very difficult. Very few dwell- 
ing units have ever been torn down except to make way for 
more intensive use of the sites—such as the demolition of a 
single-family house to make way for an apartment building 
or a commercial structure. Such demolitions, plus losses 
through fire and other catastrophe, amount to roughly 50 
thousand dwelling units per year (6). Barring these shifts 
in land use, it has nearly always been found economical to 
remodel or partially rebuild the structure, and to add the 
modern conveniences to keep up with changing living 
standards, rather than to tear it down. 

The extent to which it is feasible to modernize and im- 
prove rather than replace existing structures is strikingly 
illustrated by the statistics cited above on the dollar outlays 
for this purpose and on the degree of improvement in exist- 
ing structures in recent years. 

Granting the desirability of tearing down and replacing 
blighted areas where the area as a whole has deteriorated 
to a point where piecemeal modernization is no longer a 
solution, the practical difficulties in the way of such whole- 
sale rebuilding have in the past prevented much progress in 
this direction. Perhaps the major obstacle is the difficulty 
of acquiring land in blighted areas in sufficiently large 
blocks, and at a sufficiently low cost. 


Cost reduction can improve market 


The development of such a replacement market depends 
on an effective combination of business and government 
action. The relationship petween family incomes and 
housing costs must be sufficiently improved to cause the 
abandonment of dwellings in these areas in favor of more 
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desirable accommodations. This, in turn, would tend to 
reduce land values to the point where wholesale rebuilding 
might be feasible. 

In the decade before the war, this objective was not 
achieved because of the effect of the major depression on 
consumer incomes. Since then the increase over prewar 
construction costs has more than kept pace with the rise 
in average family income. 

Even if major cost reductions are attained, the problems 
of urban redevelopment are such that it is doubtful whether 
it will be undertaken on the scale necessary to contribute 
substantially to maintenance of the volume of residential 
construction, except with considerable government assist- 
ance. This aid can be effective in a variety of ways in 
addition to the outright subsidizing of slum clearance and 
the provision of subsidized housing for those who could not 
otherwise afford to move out of slum areas. It has been 
widely extended in the postwar period in the financing of 
new housing on favorable terms. 

In view of the obstacles to be overcome, any estimate of 
the amount of replacement of existing dwelling units which 
might be undertaken in the future would be essentially the 
setting up of a social objective rather than a measure of 
market demand. Furthermore, there is no satisfactory basis 
for calculating what proportion of the existing housing is so 
bad that it should be torn down (7). 

Maintenance of the recent rate of expansion in the number 
of dwelling units over the next few years will depend to a 
cradually increasing extent on the degree to which this re- 
placement demand materializes. The calculation in table 
4 is based on the above estimates of normal growth and of 
the remaining backlog of demand. It arbitrarily assumes 
that all of this remaining backlog will be exhausted over the 
next 3 vears. Because of the crudity of the estimates, the cal- 
culation has no merit beyond a broad quantification of the 
extent of the shift towards replacement. Beyond this period 
the temporary factors would diminish further or disappear. 


Other possible new sources of demand 
| 


Aside from the necessary crudity of the estimates, the cal- 
culations in table 4 have the further limitation that they are 
in terms of dwelling units. Thus, they ignore the possibility 
that a decline in the rate at which dwelling units are added 
might be offset, or partially offset, by an increase in the 
value per unit. 

Much of the housing that has been built in recent years was 
undertaken and completed under general market pressures on 
both the demand and the supply side. The houses have been 
kept within the price range of the potential buyer, in spite of 
high construction costs, by reducing the size and lowering the 
quality. Increasing the value per unit depends on lowering 
costs so people can afford more and better housing. 

Even more important are the various temporary expedients 
used to accommodate the large postwar increase in house- 
holds. Some of these expedients involved comparatively 
little construction activity. A decline in household forma- 
tion might be reflected in part in fewer of such units without 
a proportionate reduction in new residential construction. 
Furthermore, such units are a prime source of the replace- 
ment demand discussed above. 

Calculations in terms of dwelling units also ignore the im- 
portant element of outlays to improve existing structures. 
Such outlays in recent years have also been catching up with 
the backlog of demand. As the more urgent and obviously 
more desirable of such improvements are completed, it will 
be easier for people to postpone additional outlays. The 
amount of improvements which could be made to existing 
structures, however, is still large. 

_ In the light of all these possibilities, the need for further 
improvement in the Nation's housing is large. The problem 
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Table 4.—Replacement Demand Required to Maintain Recent 
Rate at Which Dwelling Units Have Been Provided 


{Annual rate thousands of dwelling ur 
Ite April 1943 } years 
April 1949 150-52 
Normal grow househol nate increase in 
vacal ’ 
More tl crease in | 134 
Und b] rf irried ¢ I ho fro quasi 
household 35 21 
More than normal reuse households not headed by 
married couple ‘ 1s 
Restoration of norn 3S 
Required net increase in dwelling unit luding increase in 
vacant dwellings proport ‘ rmal growth in house 
holds 1,425 1, 118 
Replacements 50 
Cross dwelling units added 1.4 ' 
Source: U. 8. Department of Co erce; calculations by Office of Business Economic 


is to translate those needs into effective demand with the 
resultant beneficial effect upon the economy as a whole. 


Appendix on Current Additions to Housing Supply 


The estimate, cited in the text, that there has been a net addition of 
about 1.4 million dwelling units a year over the last 3 years is neces- 
sarily a rough approximation arrived at by piecing together and recon 
ciling several sources of information. 

One of these sources is the Census Bureau’s periodic sample surveys 
of the population. These surveys are summarized in table 2 along 
with comparable data from the 1940 census. For the moment we are 
concerned only with line 10 of that table, which shows the number of 
households. Since by definition a household is approximately equiv- 
alent to an occupied dwelling unit, these data should differ from total 
dwelling units by the number of vacant units (8). 


Large increase in households 


According to this source, there was an increase of 2,969 thousand 
households between April 1947 and April 1949. The increase of almost 
1.5 million per year in this period compares with the average annual 
increase of 615 thousand between April 1940 and April 1947, and the 
average annual increase of 504 thousand, on a slightly different basis, 
in the decade 1930 to 1940. 

Since the estimates for 1947, 1948, and 1949 are sample surveys, they 
are subject to sampling variability. This is particularly important 
for short periods since a small difference in the estimate of households 
at either the beginning or end of the period can mean a much larger 
percentage error in the estimated increase between the two dates. In 
view of this possibility, it is important to check these estimates against 
any collateral evidence where this is possible (9). 


Increase confirmed by other data 


Of the reported increase in households from April 1947 to April 
1949, 958 thousand per year was due to the increase in married couples 
(line 4 of table 2). The balance was the result of the undoubling of 
married couples who had been living in other households, plus the net 
increase in households not headed by married couples. This 958 
thousand compares with an estimated increase of 698 thousand married 
couples per year from April 1940 to April 1947. 

As used here the term ‘‘married couple’? means a husband and wife 
living together. Part of the difference of 260 thousand per year 
between the two periods is explained by changes in the number of 
married persons who were not living together (line 2 of table 2). There 
was a decrease in such persons between April 1947 and April 1949 as 
compared with the increase between April 1940 and April 1947. Ac- 
cording to the same Census reports, the increase in the number of 
married women was only 169 thousand per year larger in the second 
period than in the first (line 1). 

The reported increase in married women is compared with other data 
for the two periods in table 5. Marriages, minus divorces, were 100 
thousand per year larger in the second period than in the first. In 
addition, the net immigration of married women was also larger by 
about 30 thousand. The further decline in the death rate was offset 
by the larger number of married persons to whom this rate applied. 
The resulting calculated increase in married women is less for both 
periods than the increase derived from the sample census of population 

By definition, the number of married women with husband present 
(line 3 in table 2) should be the same as the number of married couples 
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estimates 


(line 4). Due to technical differences in the way the two 
were derived from the sample data, the number of married coupl 


reported in April 1947 is 52 thousand less than the number of married 
women with husband present. This makes only a nominal difference 
in the average annual increase from 1940 to 1947, but raises the annua 


increase in married couples between April 1947 and April 1949 by 
26 thousand. 


Table 5.—Comparison of Calculated With Reported Increase in 
Married Women 








os 
Line \ 
- t 
No. I ‘ 
1 | Marriages 842 
2 Divorces ‘ 19] 
3 | Marriages minus divorces ; 1 43 
} 
4 Plus net immigration of marrie: 
| 
5 Minus dissolution of marriages by deat HRI 
| 
6 | Calculated increase in married womer 
7 Reported increase in married womer 732 1 
Norte.—For derivation of statistical data by line see Tabular Noté p.2 


When this amount is added to the difference between the calculated 
and the reported increase in married women shown in table 5, it 
suggests that there may be an overstatement in the reported increase in 
married couples of over 100 thousand per year. The fact that the 
difference is no larger than this suggests that the error in the other 
elements of the reported increase in households may not be large. 

This calculation does not constitute proof that there is any over- 
statement of the increase in households. The fact that the calculated 
increase is also below the reported increase in married women for the 
period April 1940 to April 1947, although by a smaller amount, suggests 
that the differences may be due to the unavoidable crudity of the 
calculations in table 5. A round increase of 1.4 million households 
per year does, however, appear more nearly consistent with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics’ and the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data 
discussed below than the almost 1.5 million per year reported. 


Corresponding increase in dwelling units 


1 


Unfortunately there is no direct measure of the increase in dwelling 
units since April 1947 comparable to the sample census of housing 
taken at that time. It is clear, however, that the increase in the 
number of households could only have taken place because there was 
a roughly corresponding increase in the total number of dwelling units. 

This is necessarily so because the number of vacant dwelling units in 
April 1947 was already very low According to the sample census 
of housing taken at that time, vacancies in habitable nonseasonable 
dwellings were as follows: 


Percent of total dwelling wnits 


ene —_— 1. 4 
Rural nonfarm __ J 4 
Rural farm. 5. 0 

Total 2. 5 


These national averages included some fairly high vacancy ratios in 
areas where migration had left an excess supply of housing. Thus, 
they indicated an even tighter situation in areas where additional 
dwellings were needed to take care of the growth in households. 

While vacancy data are not available for a more recent date, it 
seems probable that the net increase in dwelling units since April 1947 
has, if anything, been a little more than the increase in households. 
With an annual increase of 1.4 million households, it would take an 
additional 35 thousand dwelling units per year just to maintain 
vacancies at the 1947 percent. 


Increase continued through 1949 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data, discussed below, suggest that 


the net increase in dwelling units over the 3 calendar years, 1947 
through 1949, has been at an annual rate which is not significantly 
different from that for the 2-year period April 1947 to April 1949. 
Assuming a 4-month lag between the time the dwelling unit is started 
and the time it is completed, the annual rate of completions of 
nonfarm units in the 3-year period is less than 2 percent below that 
for the 2-year period. Possible changes in the volume of farm con- 


struction would not alter this comparison materially. There is no 
current information on nonfarm additions of the type not covered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ reports on new construction, but in 
the past these have been a fairly constant proportion of the total. 
Part of the estimated net increase of 1.4 million dwelling units per 
year over the 3-year period was the result of conversion of existing 
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structures, plus the inclusion of trailers an ot usually 
counted as new residential construction. Tl reasonableness of the 
over-all estimate can be checked, however, | comparison with th 

nh the 


less inclusive data compiled bv the Bureau of Labor Stat 


“gel ; ss s and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This comparison j made jy 
table 6 10). : 


Farm construction 


According to a sample survey made by the Bureau of \gricultural 


Economics, 240 thousand farm dwelling unit ere ¢ CT tarted or 
completed in 1947 (11 \ssuming a 4-mo1 ry er noecupied 
dwellings from 1946, and assuming the sar rend starts ac 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statisties for fari nits this 
would mean somewhere around 190 thousand ts started in 1947. 
wil ce economic conditions have cor tinued re I Lvorable.- 
somewhat more so in 1948 and less so in 1949 t seems reasonable to 
assume that the average volume of farm dwelli: Ce truction over 
the 3-vear period, 1947 through 1949, has been a little less than 200 
thousand units per year. 7 
The net addition to the supply of farm housing would be slightly 
less because of demolitions or losses due to fire and other ‘atastrophe 
al 1 because of anv conversion of farm hous to nontari se Thess 
items would probably more than offset the addit Ss created by 
conversion Of existing structures or in other ways not counted as new 


construction, 


The increase in households could be more or less thar the net in- 
crease in dwelling units depending on the change in vacant units 
The change in vacancies over the 2-year period, however, probably 
was small. Thus, the BAE data are roug consistent with the 
estimated average annual increase of 180 thousand farm | ouseholds 


in the 2 years, April 1947 to April 1949 (line 6 of table 6 


Table 6.—Increase in Households Reported by the Bureau of the 
Census Compared With New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


[Annual rate in tho 


: r r A pril 
Iter 10 to 1947 to 
N \pril | April 
} 17 1949 
Increase in household 
1 Reported 615 1, 485 
2 Adjusted 1, 400 
3 | Increase in dwellings occupied by nonresidents 7 10 
4 | Increase in occupied dwelling units i 622 1, 410 
Farn 
5 Reported } 2 194 
6 Adjusted 180 
7 | Nonfarm $54 684 1, 230 
8 | Increase in vacant dwelling units 20 20 
9 Farm 12 
10 Nonfarm 19 22 20 
11 Net increase in dwelling units 642 1, 130 
12 Farm 20 180 
13 Nonfarm 1( 662 1, 250 
14 New nonfarm dwelling units reported by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 27 177 890 
15 | Minus demolitions, et { 1) 50 
16 | Increase in nonfarm dwelling units not reported by Bur 
of Labor Statistics 168 225 410 
17 | Net increase in nonfarm units 11 662 1, 250 
18 Percent of gross addit ic not reported by Bureau of I 
Statistics 8 32° 32% 


NoTeE.—For derivation of statistical data by line se¢ sbular Notes on p. 20, 


Deducting the increase in farm dwelling units from the total addi- 
tions to the housing supply, as derived from the sample population 
censuses, leaves roughly 1% million nonfarm units per year (line 13 of 
table 6). An inerease of this magnitude is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the data on nonfarm construction reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


New non farm construction 


For purposes of comparison it can be assumed that the number of 
dwelling units completed in the years ending in April are roughly 
equivalent to those started in the years ending in the previous Decem- 
ber. On this basis the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 890 thou- 
sand nonfarm dwelling units per year completed in the 2-year period, 
April 1947 to April 1949. From this figure must be deducted losses 
of about 50 thousand per year, due to demolitions or destruction by 
fire or other catastrophe, in order to arrive at the net increase in 
dwelling units. 

This leaves approximately 400 thousand units per year to be ac- 
counted for by conversion of existing structures to create additional 








we lditional trailers and other dwe places not 
r re lential e« truction, plus the shift of exist- 
. | iT to nonfarm classifications, pl s any ler 
. r 5 ( Labor Statisties This seems like a rather 
ree | be accounted for by these items, particularly if it is 
2 rreporting is negligible, and that no further 
of the Census data is warranted There is, 
’ , precedent for a difference of this magnitude. 

‘a! { { lifference to be thus accounted for is larger 
| ibout the same percentagewise, as in the period 
Ay l 147, whoen the Dp yssibi ity of error UU the Census 
pil variability , wa less than in the shorter 

TI iff is a smaller pronortion of the increase in dw 
thar counted for by these same items in the Burea f 
Labor > conciliation of its data for the decade 1930 to 1940 
tl ( sus enumerations at the beginning and end of 


hat reconciliation are given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Nonfarm Dwelling Units Added April 1930 to April 1940 


Tr 


Indep estimates of most of these items are not avaHable for 
recent ¥ Even the estimates in table 7 are based on rather thin 
videnee I e immediate purpose this is not a vital lack because 


to demonstrate whether these items account for all 
of t lifference, or whether there is an understatement of the volume 


{ ‘ ul 
ol new re { i construction, 
The i point is that over the whole period since 1930 roughly 
third of t crease in nonfarm households has been accommodated 
by a cI dwelling units which was not covered by the Bureau 
of Labor 8 s’ data. Obviously the current rate of total increase 
e sup] ising is the proper figure to compare with the current 
ind prosper rate of increase in households (12). 


To recay te, the net increase in the supply of housing over the 


past 3 veal pears to have been roughly 1.4 million dwelling units 
per yeal estimate is less than the increase indicated by the 


s periodic sample surveys of housing, but collateral 
evidence suggests that sampling variability in these surveys may have 
operated in t lirection of overstating the increase. It is considerably 
more than the BLS reports of nonfarm residential construction, plus 

farm construction derived from BAE data. The 
iffer ' ever, can be explained, at least in part, by the addi- 
onal dwe units created in various ways not counted as new 


tj 
residentia ruction 
TEXT NOTES 
1. “Est Number of Families in the United States,”’ Population— Special Reports, 
s P-4 46, | Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
2. f yssible lerstatement because of these assumptions is indicated 
0n ted population as of July 1, 1948, with the projection which was made, 
, wher! vy 1945 data were available. (‘Forecasts of the Popu- 
, 1945-7 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
t ol fer es 14 years of age and over on that date was 561 thousand 
Estimates of the Population of Continental United States, 
Age. ( 946 to 1948,” Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 21, 
8. De t merce, Bureau of the Census, May 27, 1949.) Applying to this differ 
the t population married in 1938, by age groups (unpublished 


e Censu S. Department of Commerce), the increase in the 


> , 
353 thousand larger 


between July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1948, was ; 

















ence is due to the abnormal immigration in this period 
42 thousand war brides Che net immigration of marrk 
i per year in the 3 years, July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1948, as con 
per % r in the previous 5 years Ihe balance of the 353 thousand 
l rda nt of 66 thousand per year, bringing the normal growth 
er year the estimate cannot be precise ind since the whole 
} ! somewhat vague the only conclusion warr anted is 
that 14¢ I pr ttle too low 
s They ‘ ( the normal rate of growth in households is before any allow- 
e for the } y that the very high war and postwar marriage rate may have borrowed 
to some exte1 ire family formation As is indicated in the discussion of this point 
later ix f ease in the proportion married has not been due primarily to tempo- 
rary influence likely to be reversed in the future. To the extent that there has been 
such borrow er, the future family formation would be even lower than the projected 
hormal growth, 
4. “Estimat Number of Families in the United States: 1940-1960,” Population— 


awe Reports, P-46, o.4, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
une 1, 194¢ 


% The cor normal 
percent either way ould make 


vacancy ratio is necessarily rather nebulous. A @ifference of 1 
a difference of over 400 thousand in the calculated backlog. 
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12. Of course, it would be vy what p ) tl var and | \ iere 
in households has been hou t temporary expedient thus enha g future 
replacement demand. Since ( 1 the in ein dwell 
ing units and the BLS data ew t tructi i mtinued for 2 decades, it 
cannot be assumed that the differs easure of such temporal expedients 


Table 1.— 


Line |! he average annual number narriages per one thousand women, by age groups, 
for the period 1920 t 39, applied tot estimated female population July 1, 1948 

Line 2.—This is 20 percent of the 1 il marriage rat Che range for the period 1925 to 
1941 was 15 to 18 percent Phere ipward tende y in this period but no clearly 
definable trend rhe ‘ ‘ is even greater than tl ease 
in marriages. The ratio reached a peak percent in 1945 and was 22 percent in 1948 

Line 4 The femal wried in ts admitted, exclusive of war bride exceeded the 
female emigrants departed by just 20,000 per year dur the 3-year period ending 
June 30, 1948, 

Line 5.—This is approximately the current rate of dissolution of married couples because of 
death. Derived from estimates furnished by Mr. Pau! H. Jacobson of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York Cit 

Line 7 Assuming no change in number of absent husbands and loubling undoubling 
this would necessarily be the same as Line ¢ 

Line 8 From 1940 to 1949 the change in the number of such households wa mina! 

Line 9.—In recent years the number of such households has been around 12 or 13 percent 


of the number of households headed by married couples 


Table 2.— 
Lines 1, 2, and 3.—*Changes in Number of Households and In Marital Status, 1940 to 1947,” 


Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 3, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, September 16, 1947; ‘‘ Marital Status, Number of Times Married, and Duration 


of Present Marital Statu April 1948,"’ Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 23, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 4, 1949; “‘Changes in Number of 
Households and In Marital Statu 1940 to 1949,"" Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 25, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, August 19, 1949 

Line 4.—‘*Changes in Number Households and In Marital Status: 1940 to 1949,"’ Current 
Population Reports, Seri P-20 . 2 { 5. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 








Census, August 19, 1949. ¢ is the same as line 3 It differs in 1947 because 
of technical differences in the way +! ease was derived from the sample 

Lines 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9.—**Characts t f Families and Subfamilies in the United States, 
1947,"" Current Population Reports eries P-20, No. 1 U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, May 1 Characteristics of Household, Families, and Individuals: 





April 1948,"" Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No, 21, U. 8. Department of Com 


merce, Bureau of the Census, Dece ber 19, 1948; Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 





No. 26, U. 8. Department of Cor erce, Bure he Census, April 1949. The adjustment 
indicated in Line 10, below, was arbitrarily assis » Lines 8 and 9 Since some of the non- 
resident households may have bee headed by married couples there may be an element 
of double counting in Lines 1 through 7 for 1940 The amounts involved, however, are too 
small to be significant Che divi n between Lines 8 and 9 for 1940 is proportionate to that 
of the larger total shown in ‘‘Households by Type, Composition, and Housing Characteristics 


in 1947,"’ Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 16, May 5, 1948, table 5, 


Line 10.—““Changes in Number of Households and in Marital Status: 1940 to 1949,"" Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 25, with the 1940 data vijusted to exclude 115 thousand 
dwelling units occupied by nonresidents. U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, August 19, 1949. 

Lines 11 and 12.—‘‘Characteristics of Families and Subfamilies in the United States in 
April, 1947," Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 17: ‘Characteristics of Household, 
Families, and Individual April, 1948,"’ Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 21, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, May 19, 1948, and December 19, 1948, 
respectively; Current Populat Reports, Series P-20, No. 26, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, April 1949 


(Continued on p. 20) 











By Frances P. Sasscer +z 


Ameriean Expenditures 


for Foreign Travel in 1949 


SIGNIFICANT among current United States “imports” 
from foreign countries are the expenditures made for travel 
abroad by residents of the United States. Travel expendi- 
tures, excluding fare payments to and from noncontiguous 
areas, amounted to $695 million in 1949, and were larger 
than any single commodity import except coffee. Travel 
payments in 1949 were 15 percent higher than in 1948, and 
44 percent higher than the prewar peak of $483 million in 
1929 (see table 1). 


European Travel Relatively Low 


Travel expenditures during 1949 in the European and 
Mediterranean area were about 13 percent lower than the 
1929 peak. Expenditures in this area were $185 million, 
or 70 percent below what they might have reached if the 
1923-37 relationship to income had been maintained (see 
chart 1). 

This relation indicates that 
of changes in income, travel expenditures in this area showed 
a declining trend during the base period. 

The downward trend presumably reflects in large part the 
declining number and increase age of the foreign-born 
population of the United States following the restrictive 
legislation of the early twenties. This group of people, 
constituting about 10 percent of the total population of the 
country in 1929, furnished approximately 58 percent of 
the number of persons traveling to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area in that year. (In 1949, they constituted 51 
percent of the total.) 

Another factor in the downward trend was the fact that 
travel in the thirties was also restricted by political unrest, 
especially in central Europe. The declining trend is indi- 
cated by the time factor in the correlation equation, showing 
a decline in expenditures of about $3.5 million a year. 


after allowing for the influence 


Transportation shortage limits summer travel 


calculated” 


The disparity between the actual and 
postwar 


amounts of travel expenditures in Europe in the 
period may be accounted for partly by the shortage of trans- 
portation facilities, which in 1949 were only about 60 percent 
of the 1937 total for sea and air combined. That shortage 
affects summer-season travel significantly (see chart 2). 
It is evident from the record of citizen arrivals from Europe 
at the principal port of entry into the United States, New 
York, that during the period 1947-49 most of the increase 
in travel from year to year has been confined to the peak 
season. 

As a result of the difficulty of travel to Germany and other 
countries in Central and Eastern E urope, only about 2 percent 
of total United States travel outlays in Europe were made in 
Germany in 1948-49—as compared with about 15 percent 
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in 1937-38 (see table 2). A factor generally tending to 
reduce postwar travel to Europe has been the unsatis sfactory 
qui alitv or outright shortage of food and tourist accommoda- 


tions in many countries. 


Chart 1.—Travel Expenditures, Including Fares, by 
Residents of the United States: Actual and Calculated 
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The calculated value is base 1 upon a linear least squares regre ym ol 
in millions of dollars (including fare sumone pas onal ome at current Drie ces in billions 
of dollars, and a time trer 1930=0) for the years 1923-37. Disposable personal income (X) 
is the average of the preceding and current year, with r a tive weights of 2 and 1. Rass 
and Mediterranean, Y = —3.44t+6.94x—233.2; West In Central America, Canada, and 
Mexico, Y =8.049t+4.851x—112.2. 


Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


resulting from currency 


The favorable exchange rates 
customs exemptions, 


devaluations, along with liberalized 
large scale interchange of students and teachers between the 
United States and Europe, and an awakened interest in 
foreign culture aroused by the war, should serve to stimulate 
travel to Europe in the future. Still, it is hi ehly possible 
in view of significant chi anges in basic economic and political 
conditions brought about by the war that United States trave 
expenditures will not reach the “calculated” value as de- 


termined by the prewar relationship. 
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Native Americans spend more than foreign-born 


American travelers to Europe may be divided into three 
main categories: native-born United States citizens, natural- 
oe foreign-born citizens, and alien residents of the United 

tates. In view of the fact that foreign travel by alien 
re of the United States and foreign-born citizens is 
likely to be motivs ated chiefly by the desire to visit families 
or friends, their 'average expenditure, length of sts LV, Means 
of transport ation, and choice of countries visited differ 
widely from the pattern established by native-born citizens, 
who travel primarily for recreational purposes. 

In 1948 all United States citizens traveling in Europe 
and the Medite rranean spent an average of $683 per trip, 
Foreign-born United States citizens spent an 
average of $541, compared with $845 spent by native-born 
travelers Americans of fore ign birth visiting Kurope in 
1948 visited an average of 1.4 countries per trip, compared 
with 3.5 countries visited by native-born citizens. 

The higher average expe nditures in the case of native-born 
travelers can thus be attributed in part to the fact that the 
expense involved in traveling from one country to another 
or from = ice to place within the same country—is obviously 
much greater than that incurred when remaining in a 
single locality. In addition, it is more costly to stop at 
hotels and other public lodging places than to stay at 
priv: ate residences; fore ‘igen- born citizens in most cases stay 


excluding fares. 


with relatives or friends 

In 1949, United States citizens spent an average of $771 
per trip. While separate averages have not yet been com- 
puted in 1949 for foreign-born and native-born citizens, the 
lower expenditure average of foreign-born travelers is implicit 
in the averages set forth for travelers according to class of 
steamship accommodation, showing the relative proportion 
of foreign-born carried in each class (see table 3) The aver- 
age expenditure of residents traveling by first class to 
Europe amounted to more than twice that of tourist-class 
ly due to the larger proportion of foreign-born 
ing tourist class. 
in per diem expenditures between first- and 
case of 


travelers, part 
persons tra lj 

The range 
tourist-class travelers was even wider than in the 
total expenditures. Thus, a decrease in the numbers of 
foreign-born travelers would be more than offset by a 
increase in native-born travelers, whose 


proportionate 
percent more than European-born 


expenditures average 
travelers. 

About 62 percent of total American travel payments to 
Europe and the Mediterranean area during 1949 were made 
in France, the United Kingdom, and Italy (see table 
France received the largest share of the American tourist’s 
expenditures in Europe—in contrast to the late 1930’s when 
the United Kingdom ranked first in tourist receipts. Fur- 
thermore, the highest per capita expenditures in 1949 were 
made in France despite the fact that the average length of 
stay there was only 22 days. American travelers stayed 
longer in Italy, Eire, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 

A greater proportion of American visitors to Europe in 1949 
visited France than any other European country, with the 
United Kingdom ranking second (see table 4). Italy 
received “gs third largest number of visitors, showing an 
increase in absolute numbers of 25 percent over 1937. This 
increase hs as been largely due to heavy travel to Italy by our 
foreign-born citizens, superimposed on normal tourist travel, 
both of which had been curtailed in the middle and late 
1930’s due to political disturbances. 


Many factors affect destinations 


Important factors in determining the choice of the country 
visited—in addition to family connections or other pe ‘rsonal 
relations hips are transportation facilities with the United 


S74681 SO —f 
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States, whether access to a country is direct or necessitates 
transit through other countries, the extent of its tourist 
attractions, the traveler’s business affiliations, and the rela- 
tive costs of travel. including the effect of exchange rates. 

Thus, although in 1940 the United Kingdom ranked third 
as a country of birth of our European-born population, it 
ranked first during the prewar years as the destination of 
United States citizen travel, which can be attributed in part 
to its tourist attraction and to the fact that British ports 
furnished a major gateway to Europe. 


—United States Citizens Arriving at the Port of 
New York from Europe 


Chart 2. 
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Source of data: U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Netherlands have 
received a consistently large share of American travelers for 
many years in spite of the fact that they do not rank high 
as countries of origin of the European-born population of 
the United States. United States citizens born in these 
countries indicate a propensity to return to Europe greater 
than the average for the area (see table 5) 

The average 1949 length of stay in Kurope, 63 days, was 
substantially above the 1937-38 average of 52 days. This 
is in part due to the postwar upsurge in the proportion of 
foreign-born travelers to Europe. The average 1948 length 
of stay, 79 days, was still higher, reflecting even more clearly 
the backlog of family travel accumulated during the war. 
That backlog is being worked off, as is evidenced by the 
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decline in the proportion of alien-born travelers from 60 
percent in 1948 to 51 percent in 1949. 

It is interesting to note that the length of stay of tray 
to Europe and the Mediterranean area also varies with the 
class of steamship accommodation used, and between sea 


elers 


and air travelers (see table 3). Citizens traveling by first 
class during 1949 remained in Europe for the briefest period, 
while tourist class travelers averaged the longest stay. 


Travelers by air to Europe during 1949 averaged 47 days in 


the area, compared with sea travelers who averaged 71 days. 


Travel to Nearby Areas at New High 


Travel expenditures in nearby areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean region—reached 
a new high in 1949. Only 15 percent of the foreign-born 
popuiation of the United States originated in the Western 
Hemisphere; for this reason family ties are relatively insig- 
nificant in stimulating travel to this area. If all Canadian- 
born United States residents had visited Canada in 1948, 
for example, they would have accounted for less than 10 
percent of the total number of travelers, whereas over 50 
percent of the American residents visiting Europe were born 
there. However, the advantage of proximity, with the 
resulting lower cost of travel, far outweighs this factor, with 
the result that expenditures in Canada alone are far greater 
than those in all Europe. 


Table 1.—Travel Expenditures ! Within Foreign Countries by Residents of the United States, Selected Prewar Years and 1916-49 
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Upward trend in nearby travel 


recion among Amerij- 
petween travel 


The growing popularity of the nearby 
can travelers is reflected in the relationship 
expenditures and disposable personal income, which in the 
prewar years showed a rising tre nd (see note to chart 2). 

This upward trend seems to be the result of v - ious factors, 
and the influence of each cannot be measured with any degree 
of precision. However, among the more important are the 
following: 

The economic depression of the thirties seems to have 

led to a substitution of lower cost (nearby) foreign travel for 
European trips. 
2. The improvement in the highway systems of Canada 
and Mexico, accompanied by developments in the motor 
car which make longer trips safer and more pleasant, led to 
a rapid increase in motor travel to all destinations accessible 
by _ highway. 

The increase in the number of paid vacations, especially 
in pH has probably been more of a stimulative factor 
with regard to ne arby travel, since the typical vacation 
period (2 weeks) will permit trips to Canada and Mexico 
but not to Europe, except by air. 

4. With the reduction of travel to Europe after 1929-30, 
many ships were transferred to Caribbean cruise travel. 
leading to an increase in the number of cruise passengers to 
this area from 15,000 in 1929 to 98,000 in 1937, and to the 
popularization of the area. 


———. 





Europ d Mediterraneat Car Mexico West li av ome il Other nitrile Total 
Year 
Millie of Pe of Mi ) Millions of Percent of M illior Percent of Percent of Millions of 
| dol! ri dollars total dollar total tal lollars 
— = 

EL Ds oe ase iets een oral | 102 53.7 + 6 19 10.0 | . 190 
1929__ ts 21 44.1 ‘ f ) 25 7 37 : i | 18 Q 483 
ss . 33. 7 l 7 33 16.6 19 9.5 9 { 199 
a ae 27.9 15€ 14.8 44 12. 6 35 10. 1 16 4 ¢ 348 
a oe f 8 209 ‘ 125 27.3 35 ee 2 457 
| ee 102 18. 8 24] 44 115 21 55 10. 2 , 5. f 544 
Chee } 12 21 27 14.9 114 19. 0) 9 R.7 601 
1949_. 18 26. § yt ( 135 19. 4 57 2 3% 695 





Nore.— Detail may not add to total because of rounding 


1 Estimates exclude fare payments made to United Statea and foreign carriers for 
expenditures in Canada and Mexico, train and 


with estimated travel expenditures in C 


nd Mexico All estimates excl 





persons employed abroad, and include shore expenditures of cruise passeng For method 
tional Payments of the United States, 1919-88, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 1939, pp 
merce, 1950, pp. 217-225. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Econon 


Table 2.—Estimated Expenditures of United States Residents 
Within Europe and the Mediterranean Area,! 1937-38 and 1948-49 











[Millions of United States 
Country 1937 8 45 4 

France... ...._- ie 1: 4 28.9 0.0 
United Kingdom. _-____-_-. 21. 8 18 24. ( 34.0 
Italy = " a , 10. 4 2 16. 8 x0. 0 

Buritccriand. oy ne se 1.1 0 13.0 18 
SS Se Late $a 2.3 7.0 
Netherlands. .............-. 2.4 . { 6.0 
ae 1 5.8 
A ES 1.7 2 6.0 0 
ne le 4 10 5.0 

ES kncnce aden pec ’ 15.2 11.5 2.5 { 
OE TR 1. 5 1.4 5 35 
5 OREAEIITS 19. 5 10. 7 13.1 15.7 
Total, Europe and Mediterranean____ : 97.4 78.5 27.8 185. 0 
1 Data compiled from questionnaire returns. Figures exclude ex itur ravel by 


nal agencies, 


military personnel, employees of the United States Government and inter1 
and persons employed abroad. 


Office of Business Economics. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


travel between the United States 
d bus fares prorated on the basis of the mileage covered in each country and plane al 
expenditures by mi 


89-95, and The Balance of International Payments of the United States, 1946 48, U.5 


guous foreign countries. In nates for travel 
Ibi oat fares paid to Canadian or Mexican carriers are included 
nployees of the government and internati il agencies, and 
res in the Balance of Interna- 
Department of Com- 


and none ont the case of est 


} 


ilitary personnel, ¢ 


ology under lying esti nates, se¢ Oversea Travel and Travel Ex 


Table 3.—Estimated Percent of Foreign-Born and Average Expend- 
itures, Length of Stay, and Round Trip Fare Payments of Citi- 
zens Traveling to Europe and the Mediterranean During 1949, 
by Class of Accommodation 


Average 
arn Average ture wi s. 
Means of travel ind cla of Percent of length of onemteten ¢ round-trip 
foreign- af , fare and 
accommoda n ie Stay ¢ 
born ! ee shipboard 
(Days) ; nses 
| ‘ expen 
Sea 

| t cl 28 $1. 276 $2 Sot 

Cabin class 52 7¢ | 53. 

Tourist class 61 bel 44 

Mono class 40) 74 17 7.39 469 

All classes 47 71 Via l 4 591 
Air 48 47 757 16. 11 694 
Sea and air, total 47 63 77 12. 24 624 

! Based on tabulations of passenger manifests, citizens a1 ils from Eur id Mediter 
ranean at New York. 

2 Data compiled from questionnaire returns. Figures « ide expenditures of militar 
personnel, employees of the Government and international ager 1 persons employed 
abroa 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Oflice of Busin E 1 Office of In- 


ternational Trade. 
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Table 4.—Principal Countries Visited by United States Citizens 
Traveling in Europe and Mediterranean Area, 1937-38 and 1948-49! 


f United States citizens Average number lay 
Europe whe by United States citizens in 
Co u i. ‘ country specinied 
137 1938 O48 1049 1937 1938 1948 1949 
Belgium . 7; : 
yenmark 13 8 ‘ 22 
France 9 nit 12 4 << 
German at ‘ 10 Is 26 , , - 
Fire . ) ( 7 27 oN ON 
Italy 29 28 24 7 2 27 19 2 
Nether! S 20) 7 9 7 6 s 
Norw 0 l 7 2 2% 
ao ‘ 4 22 it 24 
97 9 99 - 1s 
Switzer 2 2 22 7 l 
Unit i Kir 2 4 4 A) 17 2 é 4 
Data cc re retur Figures exclude travel by military personnel, 
employees Ss rnment and international agencies, and by persons em- 
nloved abr 
pl 
2 Exclu > I 
g RCE: | ] tment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


5. Finally, the rapid expansion of facilities for air travel 
to the Caribbean area in the thirties also served to increase 
travel to that section, by greatly reducing the amount of 
time necessary for a Caribbean trip, particularly by people 
who are vacationing in Florida. 

As determining influences, these factors may not show the 
same rate of development in the future as they did during 
the interwar period. High economic activity may reduce the 
urge of substituting travel in nearby areas for transatlantic 
vacations. The improvement of the highway system in the 
United States and Canada is not likely to proceed at the same 
pace as before the war, and the number of automobiles in 
use is not expected to rise at the prewar rate. Consequently 
the extension of the prewar trend will depend upon the 
appearance of other stimulating factors. 

The calculated expenditures shown for the postwar years 
in chart 1 do, however, assume the extension of the prewar 
upward trend. The difference already existing between 
actual and calculated expenditures in nearby areas during the 
postwar years may be partly accounted for by the shortage 
of tourist accommodations in Canada, which accounts for 
60 percent of expenditures in the nearby foreign areas. 
Travel to the West Indies and Central America has also been 
restricted since the war by the continued shortage of regular 
steamship accommodations, available services in 1949 
amounting to less than two-fifths of the 1937 total. The 
shortage of ships in cruise service has further restricted 
travel to the area in 1949. 


Largest expenditures in Canada and Mexico 


American travelers spent $280 million in Canada in 1949 
see table 1), the highest amount ever recorded for expendi- 
tures in any single country. Mexico, with $135 million, 
received more United States tourist dollars than any country 
except Canada. In each of these countries, spending by 
persons living or visiting adjacent to the international bound- 
ary (who cross frequently to utilize facilities in the border 
towns of Canada and Mexico) forms a significant fraction of 
the total—22 percent in the case of Canada and 48 percent in 
the case of Mexico in 1949. 

The high level of expenditures in these countries may be 
attributed, of course, to their accessibility, especially by 
motor car. In 1949, for instance, 30 percent of the bona fide 
travelers to Canada (excluding “ border crossers’’) employed 
private automobiles. 

While disbursements in Canada were up only slightly in 
1949 as compared to 1948, preliminary estimates indicate 
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lable 5.—Ratio of European-born United States Citizens Returning 
From Europe and the Mediterranean to Foreign-born Population 
by Country of Birth, 1949 


France 
Belgiur 
Swit 
Denmar} 
Norw ij l 
Sweden 1.2 
United Kingdom 1.2 
Italy l.] 
Eire i 
Germany 
Austria 
Poland 
U.8.8.R 2 


Other countries 


Total, Europe and Mediterranean 


Source: U, 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Ex 
obtained from the Bureau of the Census and Office of International Trade 


that travel to Mexico increased about 20 percent both in 
number of travelers and total expenditures. Improvement 
in the Mexican highway system continues to attract more 
and more American tourists. However, the sharp rise in 
1949 can be attributed chiefly to the depreciation of the 
Mexican peso, beginning in July 1948 and culminating in an 
official stabilization on June 18, 1949 at 56 percent of the 
previous rate. 

Travel expenditures in the West Indies and Central 
America are estimated at $57 million during 1949—compared 
with $52 million in 1948 and a prewar high of $40 million in 
1930. Although the highest travel expenditures in Europe 
and the Mediterranean were made in 1929, the prewar peak 
in travel payments to the Caribbean area lagged by 1 year, 
perhaps reflecting the tendency of travelers during a business 
depression to substitute less extensive and costly trips in 
place of more extended ones. 

Inasmuch as the travel peak to the West Indies coincides 
with the Florida season, travel payments to Cuba and the 
Bahamas in particular are adversely affected by a decline in 
winter travel to Florida. That accounted for the 1948 drop 
in travel expenditures in Cuba to $17.5 million from the 
record high of $19.2 in 1947. During 1949, travel payments 
to Cuba were estimated at approximately $18 million. 

Travel expenditures by United States residents in Bermuda 
during 1949 showed a 40-percent increase over 1948 pay- 
ments, as a result of the reopening of regular steamship 
service between Bermuda and the mainland. 


Expenditures in Other Areas Small 


Travel expenditures in other areas—namely, South 
America, Oceania, and non-Mediterranean Asia and Africa 
account for about 6 percent of total United States expendi- 
tures for foreign travel. The rise from $16 million in 1937 to 
$38 million in 1949 is largely accounted for by the increase of 
expenditures in South America from an estimated $10 million 
in 1937 to $22 million in the latter year. 

The increase in business affiliations with South America 
during the past decade has been responsible for a portion of 
the increase in travel. In addition, the growth of transpor- 
tation facilities by air has served to make South America 
more accessible for travelers. 

Travel to Oceania and non-Mediterranean Asia and Africa 
is predominantly nonrecreational. Expenditures in these 
areas by United States residents, although showing a con- 
siderable percentage increase in terms of dollars, remain an 
insignificant portion of total travel payments. 
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International Transactions During earnings through exports to the United States may cloud 
the continued progress of the rest of the world toward the 


Fourth Quarter 1949 “gyn ~ 
< goal of self support at a high level of economic activity. 


(Continued from p. 7) It appears that the war-created destruction and economic 
dislocations were overcome to a considerable degree, as is 


have to be compensated by a deficit with the latter areas. 
evidenced by the fact that despite the reductions In Govern. 


In the fourth quarter of 1949, for the first time since the 
war, the United States developed a small deficit with ment aid during the second half of 1949 the volume of 
Canada and with Latin America. In the case of the lat- production abroad was maintained. Most foreign countries 
ter area, the total of the merchandise, services, and United had succeeded in rebuilding their productive facilities, re- 
States capital transactions (including income on _ invest- plenishing their production pipelines and meeting the most 
ments) showed a deficit for the first time since the war, urgent accumulated consumer demand Until the recen 
thus supplying the countries in that area actually with more devaluations, however, they were not able to expand their 
dollars than they spent here. The same was also true of exports sufficiently to compensate for the loss of interng- 
our transactions with the sterling area excluding the United tional investment income and to pay for higher import re. 
Kingdom, if the sales of newly mined gold by South Africa quirements. In fact, the gradual disappearance of world. 
are added to foreign merchandise exports (see table 7 on wide postwar inflationary market situations made it diffieult 
for foreign countries even to maintain their earlier export gains. 





page 7). 

; a The shift of resources in foreign countries from meeting 
Foreign adjustments initiated during the year domestic demand to producing goods for exports, and the 
change in the competitive situation in world markets, would 

Comparing the fourth quarter of 1949 with the fourth In any case require major adjustments. The devaluations 
quarter of the preceding year, the results may appear dis- were intended to facilitate and perhaps to speed up these 
appointing. The international transactions of the United adjustments. Obviously this has not yet been completed 
States were contracting rather than expanding. Exports The recent changes in the balance of payments of the 
declined more than United States Government aid because United States. supported by trade data of other countries ‘ 
foreign countries not only failed to increase their sales of indicate, however, that some progress | bye ne made, 
goods and services to us, but actually even lost some ground. 


This applies not only to raw materials, which were in smaller 
demand because inventories were being reduced, rather than ane Anpersomas, Dava Avauanea. Wethmates of the balenceeftas. 
increased as was the case a year ago, but also to imports national payments by areas have been prepared for all four quarters of 
from Europe, consisting largely of manufactured voods. 1949, but because of Space limitations it is not possible to inelud 

The difficulties encountered by foreign countries par- the m in this issue of the SuRVEY However, a large and detailed tabk 
ticularly those of Western Europe—in increasing their dollar x4 fps nce slit 


r the area distribution has been separate printed and is ayail- 





Family Formation and the Demand for 
Residential Construction scamnentinn in Line 92 
(Tabular Notes continued ron D. 14 vvesaes Saas ~— 4 - ; 
nes 8, Y ar a ei ng Characteristi of the \ 47,” ¢ 


us, October 29, 1947, for the period April 1940 to April 194 the subst 
Lines 1 and 2.—Interpolated from marriage and divorce statist published by the itiona per { ent only to maintain the 1947 nonfart rat thu sv be an unde 
Office of Vital Statistics, Federal Security Agency ta t. The non estimate for the prewar decad the Bureau of Labor St» 
Line 4.—Interpolated from data on imn tion f tatisti report on “Housit id the Increase in Po 
Section, Immigration and Naturalizat 
Line 5.—Derived from estimates furnishe« 
Life Insurance Company, New York City. See pages 3 to 15in Studies in tion, ree o 
F. Mair, Editor, Princeton University Pr 1949 Lis Line 7 plu 
Line 7.—See table 1. Line 14 
Table 6. period, 1,111 units of similar types in 
Line 1.—‘‘Changes in Number of Households and i ital tus: 1940 to 1 ‘ rren pester ater: . ° foe fs ie 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 25, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the eaiiaaes te 4 pril = 
} 1 = +} r ; ! ‘ ™ ’ ead . - . . , se 


Census, August 19, 1949. 1940 data adjusted to exelude ’ ; spied oem Beg ene 
by nonresidential households i 0 





Line 2.—See text for explanation of th ijustment 4 I 1 iti 
for the prewar decade from “Housing and the Inet 





Lines 3 and 4.—‘‘Housing Characteristics of the ted ' + 
lation Reports, Series P-70, No. 1, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
October 29, 1947, for the period April 1940 to April 1947 ubsequent period est ted on the 
assumption that economic conditions have favored a small increase ir ication dwellings, 
etc. ncrease from 1930 to 1940 based on complete census. 





Line 5.—‘‘Housing Characteristics of the 
Reports, Series P-70, No. 1, U. 8. Departr 
29, 1947, for the period April 1940 to April 1 
26, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 





MONTHLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
Ra 


Attention is directed to the 1949 averages published on pages S—1 to S—40 of this issue of the Survey or CurRRENT BUSINESS. . 

These averages used in conjunction with those in the 1949 SratTisticAL SUPPLEMENT to the Survey provide, in most instances, con- Co 

tinuous data beginning with 1935 for approximat« 2,600 statistical series, comprising a variety of subjects. The 1949 SuprpLeEMENT 

is available from the nearest Department of Commerce field office or from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Govern- ae 

ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.25. anh 
busin 
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7 BUSINESS STATISTICS 





a continuation of the statistics published in the 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey o1 


| 
| HE DATA here are 


contair monthly data forthe vears 1945 to 1948, and monthly averages for earlier veat ack to 1035 it 


That vol 


nrovides @ descriptor of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1945 Series added or revised 


1949 Supplement are I licated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (+), respectively, the accompanying footnote indicating 

a descriptiv' te may be found The tern unadjusted”’’ and “adjusted’’ used to designate index imber 

ment of monthly figure for seasonal variatior 

Data ( ent to January for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survpy 
9 

Unless otherwte« atated, atatiatics through 1949 

1948 and descriptive notes ane chenem Se Se abe = ys ; ates , 
1949 Statiatr sl Supple nt to the Survey one Viar Apr \ Trarve A i te oO er Adee 
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inticipated capital expe 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 
a bil. of dol 224 2). 8 
‘ t ! 141.0 140.8 m0 
\\ lo 1 | 4 
Py lo 1H. 1 114 114.4 
af lo 11 41 j ] 
( Ik 16.3 14.6 1 
Supr 1 salarie lo 5.4 5A ( 
Proprietor 1 ir total 7 1 47.1 5.1 | ‘ 
; ld lo 24.1 4.1 ‘ var 
} ! if. 4 14.3 12.0 
| 1 6.7 f ( 6.8 
( tor luation ad 
bil. of dol 1 ¢ 0 
ret tal 1 2. 4 4 
( lo 11 16 
( r f ] } 14. 8 
Ir t trnent | 2 3 | 
Net lo 114 1.2 | ‘ j { 
| 
De ‘ liture total _do | 175 | 03] i 8 
' | " 
} lo ' | “ 
} in wie4 \ | | 
lo ’ ‘ u 
( estment do m0 
lo | 4 | | 1% 
y ’ ‘ ly | ' 
() torte '¢ | , | | 
| 0 1°? | | 0 
( : nd service | 
bil fa | { 14.2 | 1 ' i 
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| 2h. 
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do | | ] ( 1 0 " | 
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la f vrnent Is f ‘ f 
} ! ( | 103.4 | 101.4 | 1s W7 
Pe lo | 14.8 12.1 } 10,8 
} | | | 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCI | 
| 
| 
Q | | | 
yt } ff dol 11 » if mr 4 mY yi ” " | mv 4 11.9 
\ ‘ | | ! » | ! ( ] { | | ' im4.4 
Emp ‘ | if | | | ‘ ,o] j if 
Con netrie 1 { f “4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
lo ’ 4 / / } 1 ! | ' j ; v 
‘ 1o | 1 | ! 17.1 17.4 17.4 
G lo { 1.6 | "0 1.2] 11 | 18 | 1.9 
li , bon al insur | | 
nes } f dol ! ; 2 
Other ln , 1 »1 | . 
Proy ‘ lo if, f ‘ i ‘ 1h. 1 12.8 4.9 ‘ 12.9 14.0 i 
P 1 dividend lo 17. 17. 16.9 17.1 17.4 a0 
tal ¢ ‘ in ( 12. ¢ { j ) ] 124 12 ¢ ‘ { 124 my 
Tota me do 191.0 190 1,8 191.4 190 1M 101.4 192 100) 191 1104 
| 
| | | | 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | | | 
| 
EXPENDITURES | | | | 
All industries, qu mil. of dol 4, 460 4, HH) 4, 90 1, 420 
Manufactur de 1 &u) 1 RRO) 1 170 
M ng in on CD ‘DD 
Railroad do Wi) ral) | “m) 
Other trar le 1 140 ! 110 
Electr and in ORO) TRO " mo 
Commerc uneou do 1, 200 1, 200 1, 20 1, 2M 
Revised fourth-quarter corporate profits are not yet ilable To arrive at national income and corporate profits for the year, corporate 
quarter were obt rarily by averaging the deri {by holding constant (first) third-quarter corporate profits before tax and ecoond) third quarter corporate profit 
t uatio Annu calculated on tt I ire belie | to be sufficiently aceu general purposes Est tes based on 
‘ QO 
Include vation adjustment 
§Personal sa ‘ of disposable income over person i] consumption expe nditures shown as a component of groas national product above 


and dollar values refer to adjust 
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s-2 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS — 
- “ss ent 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through iat _— 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the rm | T | T : T T = ” — 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a Tar \ M Jun Jul August | 5¢Ptem- | Ootoper | Nove! — , t 7 
ber k ‘ 1 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
; — 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 
Cash receipts from farming, including Gov rment 
payments, total f il. of dol 1, 783 1, 973 8 44 2, 053 177 417 2. 608 139 2 ) > 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, tot a] lo 1, 768 1, 94 89 915 9 168 411 2 601 197 . r 2. 26 
Crops_. lo 89 592 6 972 162 1, 327 773 29 1 047 ? aan 
Livestock and om, 3 total 1 1,079 1, 269 276 1, 279 1, 19 249 1, 274 54 f 2 1, 24¢ ; 129 
Dairy products__-_..- a i 28 327 3 2¢ 361 359 347 328 304 298 26 J 14 on 
Meat animals ceaeive do 589 692 623 627 647 592 661 705 787 7 668 Fd 
Poultry and eggs.________. do 1M 242 259 239 233 245 250 25 262 48 a 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketings and CCC : ~ 
loans, unadjusted:t{ 
All commodities —_ 1935-39= 100 26 293 288 30 326 363 392 471 { i 34 
Crops do 241 237 209 224 65 340 407 465 621 6 g 4 
Livestock and products___- lo 85 33 325 337 338 316 330 336 357 47 9 m4 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted:t 7 
All commodities_ . a 1935-39 = 100 113 120 114 3 132 141 162 168 202 19 ‘7 ‘ 
Crops i —_ lo 103 94 8] 8Y 110 145 190 209 270 24 1A¢ a: 
Livestock and products.____- do 120 139 140 149 148 13 140 138 150 153 14 1 | 14 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Federal Reserve Index 
| | 
Unadjusted, combined index 1935-39 = 100 185 181 77 174 170 163 174 179 169 | 174 8 179 
Manufactures do 19 190 ~ 179 176 169 181 189 179 | 179 8 189 
Durable manufactures___._......___- do 223 221 212 202 195 186 194 200 | 176 18] 12 on7 
Iron and steel bik diac eemeeecsiii do | 232 233 219 204 177 156 178 179 102 | 144 2 m4 
Lumber and products__........... do 115 124 2¢ 29 29 121 134 141 138 | 144 14 130 129 
Furniture poms ts ey do { 15( { 39 139 136 148 158 165 | 1¢ > 16h 
eee lo Ot 11 f 124 124 113 126 132 125 | 134 ) > 114 
Machinery LIA ee do 262 252 24 4 25 217 21¢ 224 226 217 22 234 D 298 
Nonferrous metals and products lo s 18 67 { 3 127 14] 157 164 f 16 160 17> 
Fabricating__- do Ss 12 2 O8 105 128 150 162 f 149 
Smelting and refining. do 21M 2 209 200 192 179 174 175 167 g 199 
Stone, clay, and glass persone do 187 185 186 190 188 187 191 191 192 RS & 18S 179 
Cement do 168 17 202 206 209 209 207 219 | 911 OM 8 7 168 
Clay products pains Ucn Hf 163 lf 15 151 140 149 151 | 154 P14 
Glass containers ioaaa do | 179 178 202 204 214 212 199 | 210 95 ; 
Transportation equipment_._...-- do | 241 240 2 220 240 249 246 252 238 2 Dat 040 
Automobiles (incl. parts)_....... do 206 204 0) 184 211 225 225 231 216 19 207 298 
Nondurable manufactures____---  —_ 168 64 9 160 161 15¢ 17( 179 | 181 178 { 168 7 
Aleoholic beverages. _.....-...... . do 159 7 182 19% 188 179 179 180 172 | _— 
Chemicals products. ...-...---- do 251 248 2 2 230 225 226 238 »4 24 { 24 ) 
Industrial chemicals___......-- do__-.} 435 427 417 40 104 2 RS 405 414 118 { { 429 
Leather and products__._...-- : do 11¢ 1] ' 01 104 94 110 114 | 108 ) : 
Leather tanning neisiiniinaare ‘ lo 114 9 " ) 5 RI 0 8 0 9 7 
Shoes . 10 117 123 V5 ) 104 123 125 115 
Manufactured food products 10 46 14 18 56 165 172 189 0 | 177 62 162 - 
Dairy products — do 104 124 60 2 22 222 197 159 | 121 7 150 ‘i 
Meat packing : do 149 141 34 138 139 140 134 145 155 72 . 184 
Processed fruits and vegetables do 86 85 4 102 133 181 IR7 % 192 2] 9 14 j g 
Paper and products__-__......--- do 158 151 ff 144 143 128 15 169 | 176 7 77 
Paper and pulp at io 154 18 142 139 138 125 148 16 168 8 
Petroleum and coal products. Ga do 221 2 2 20 202 198 20) 208 198 2 909 | g 
oke lo 18 178 82 17 159 139 14¢ 145 19 102 8 50 = 
Printing and publishing-........- do 152 15¢ ] 158 148 133 143 159 169 67 62 15 
Rubber products a lo 88 182 178 178 175 178 22 197 12 186 | B 
Textiles and products__-_-_-_- 7 do 157 142 ) 123 12¢ 120 14( 155 169 1 { 17 | = 
Cotton consumption ___.-._-- a do 125 120 10 105 87 111 127 134 + { 18 44 
Rayon deliveries_--___.....- er do 305 27 24( 214 217 238 259 204 318 { Dg { 
EE lo 143 122 112 118 120 109 134 139 161 135 | 
Tobacco products. --......~.- nen do 153 16 170 179 152 184 iss | 171 172 . 165 | 
SN SS — do 143 131 1 4¢ 148 137 28 134 23 112 8 1 128 
9.3 i aS do 15 37 18 149 13 1 2¢ 134 122 x 139 | 34 
Anthracite____...- io 74 2 88 105 78 93 R2 50) 118 a4 | 69 
Bituminous coal do 142 3 14 144 104 80 108 60 31 107 ri 
Crude omeumaa TE do 168 16 t 155 153 147 149 154 | 1 5¢ t 71 55 
Metals ‘ ipeiian et oh ap ahead deeapiaipigintaarae do 7€é +5 134 142 LAt 140 135 128 62 ts 7 | 79 
Adjusted, combined index o7_-_..._.-........do 189 184 179 174 169 161 170 174 | 166 8 18 
SEES AES OTE 196 19 84 179 17 168 178 184 | 17¢ 179 R8 | ; 
| 
Durable manufactures __-_................do 225 22 ; 201 194 18 193 199 175 Q 204 9} 
Lumber and products__........-- do 123 129 ¢ 1 2¢ 12 115 126 132 133 147 Q 147 
SE a aS do 107 119 x 20 114 104 115 119 116 139 | 7 
Nonferrous metals hes do 185 . 67 145 13 127 141 157 164 163 177 
Smelting and refining sagual do 204 21/ 209 200) 193 180 174 17 167 169 ‘ 
Stone, clay, and glass ween tated do 202 } 189 18, 18¢ 185 183 183 184 18 8 
Cement eae lo 222 108 21 196 195 190 18: 189 182 19 " 
Clay products. _. dadineene io 76 71 64 157 152 140 14 14¢ 146 147 
Glass containers. _..........-- lo 184 78 179 189 206 22 204 19 204 193 ) 
Nondurable manufactures _ —....._- do 168 62 161 160 154 16 173 177 177 » 179 
Alcoholic beverages. _.....--...- ube do 187 { 174 169 165 172 174 167 8 
Chemical products anomes do 24 234 23 228 229 236 240 24 244 
Leather and products __--..-------- do 1] 11 101 105 06 110 115 108 7 
Leather tanning- - .......-...... do 107 99 M 95 I7 s4 9! 100 Ys 2 } » 158 
Manufactured food products.......- lo 62 62 62 163 165 16] 166 167 165 159 
Dairy products A 14 15K 154 153 15] 15] 152 151 146 147 1s 
eee eeewiew..................... do 1 5 l 145 137 141 150 153 15 155 154 p 155 
Processed fruits and a do 13¢ 154 lf 156 173 139 151 137 149 131 p 12 
Paper and products Spaeicelieise lo 158 151 1 4¢ 144 143 129 155 169 176 177 2177 
ee do 154 147 141 139 138 126 148 160 168 168 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
1947 to incorporate revisions in reports on production and sales of farm products; revised figures for January 1947-July 1948 are available upon 


t Data have been revised beginning January 
request. o'Seasonal factors for a number of industries were fixed at 100 durir 
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— 1949 « 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through a tai —— a Sn : ——— — 1950 
, a tes are shown in the ' 
1948 and de riptive no Febru ; eee 7 ry; yy nthis 
6 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Marc! Ap May June July August ; October Novem at ton M . J r 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | | | | | | ! | 
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1 ( nt u } | 
| ) 991 2 209 07 202 198 13 » Ys 198 04 18 
i 1 ’ a 19 144 151 { (if 2 
72 62 7 72 14 178 if 
| 
MI 10 149 t 8 H 123 129 } 112 141 132 p 131 
Mf i 1] 129 { 126 124 10 102 s 7 74 103 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES * 
| 
| | 
Bi I 1 6. ¢ 37. 1 5.9 6.0 | 36. 4 | 34.8 37. 1 7.2 4.€ 6 34. ¢ i 
Y 8.2 18 7.4 7.7] 18.0 | 17.1 18.9 LS. 9 6.8 6.8 17. 
. ~ | . S 7.8 7.4 7 7.71 7.2 Rf } f { 1 
= , } 4 ¢ 7 10.2 9 ] It 5 | 10. 3 .v ; 10. 1 
v j 7 } 7.4 7.7 7.2 7 1 | 6 ‘7.3 2 
D i 1.8 ) 7 s S 1. 1.8 } 7 | S 1.7 S 1.¢ 
N ents d ) 6.0 7 7 Q 57 ‘ | 8 - 6 
Ret 1 10.7 10.7 8 0.8 10.7 | 10 10.7 | 10.7 10. ¢ 10. 5 10.8 
- d 2 | S| $3 1.3 3 ] 6 l ‘ 
‘ r stores d 7.5 | 7.4 | 7 7 7.3 7.2 7.2 | 7.4 7.1 7.3 7.4 3 
| | 
Bus ih ] end f th | | 
bil. of dol 58. 4 | 58. 2 | 57 8 56. 9 56.4 | BF 3 | 54. € 4 f 54.4 r 54 r 53. | ) 
M l 4.4 $ { f 3.3 32. 4 1. ¢ 0). 7 2) 0.9} 1” 
There r 16. ¢ f 6.0 15.7 ] 2) 4.7 l ) 14.8 . 
‘ ries i 7 8 17.7 f 7 ¢ 17 17.1 1 4 16.9 6.8 I 
w) 1 F 9.3 3 2 9.0 1 ) ) | 9.1 ; 
D t i { { { 3.2 I | 2.9 2 3. 
Nor ts ad f ) ) ) AR f f f | 6.2 6. 2 f Hf 
Ret 1 14 14 ‘ 4.1 14.2 13.9 13.9 14.4 14 14 7 i 13.9 
Dur l 7 s 5. 4 t 3 § f 7 1 | ‘ 
N ac RR ~ >| x s & &_ g 6 Re g 8 g gn ® rR ¢ & ~ 
, 
| | 
M r | ed by | | | 
bil. of dol 4. 34.4 9 4 2.9 | 32 1.7 1.0 0.7 30. ¢ I 2.t 1.1 
} } 13.6 } 12.8 12.4 | 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.8 P12 2 12.1 
( 1 8.3 8.2 | 8.2 } 8.1 8.0 7.7 7.2 S 6.9 | 5 { 
12.4 12.5 | 12.4 12.4 12.4 12.2 11.9 11.7 11.7 2.( 2 12.4 
| 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES AND INVEN- 
rORIES—VALUI ADJUSTED)* | 
| 
' 
g mil. of d 8,17 18, 451 17, 64 17, 741 17, 9% 18, 945 18, 8 16, 8 17, 313 * 16, 840 | 7,814 | l st 
{ 7,8 7, 44 7, 488 74 7, 982 7,8 6, 542 7, 04 958 7,4 { 
2 bl 2. ( { mM "AR 1, S11 1 &™) ®O4 1, OSS 1 | s iG } wey 
€bd | 
N r é SS 452 2 11s 4 4 | ; 
ent t 42 2 74 730 i6g 49 . 7h @7 re a | re 
\ 0 1 27 1. 325 o% 29 5 1. Of | 1. O81 | ’ 1 
VW | 2 1, 222 28 x ] l _ 4 ; j 1, 258 ~ ~ 
t ! is } 12t s4 $54 18; 42 v | iit 444 30 
) 84 8 $17 2 4] 409 | 154 135 , ‘ 
> \ 
r product 9 % ) RR 324 | 9 wy 1 
r 9 7 69 49 Xs 4 | j st 
( - tr H4 ] 10 s é | t «4 i 4 
' i 
| 
N i] 8 64 iS 2 10, 244 ), 907 10, 964 10, 988 0,263 | 10, 272 882 { 
} 2, 92 2 $2 27 OO 2,774 2. 969 ys 890 | > gI4 . ’ 
) iS2 l 7 ri 7 674 74 ss 528 22 
974 292 9 on4 27 971 US - 206 »/ ou] 
{ 28 ) WY x4 YO a l } SY | 1. 1 is l 4 
r » 7h x — S 770 19 | 7¥l | OSS ; 
‘ , ig Ss 294 24 279 H An ¥4 f 274 | 254 2 ~ 7) 
T 4 4 ” | ’ 
) is } t tf 44 SS { 62 | 618 ~ 
r $] M 92 73 " ) | 12 I 
( r ! 29 2 { 43 1, 106 1, 239 } 1, 18 ’ 
| re ) { » ] 2 ] oF l 1] l had ~ } ‘ 1, 4% 
2 tid 248 2 271 295 262 2 | 2 
tries 10 2 42 { Tt 227 245 204 291 10 
| | | 
th, tota +, 409 4, 223 1, 018 f 4 2, 3¢ 1, 638 l 744) * 30,547) * 87 i 
ur 2 16, 528 } 15, 72 15, 22 14, 741 4, 28 87F 13, 646 | . . 
) 2 4 $59 b, dda 202 062 O45 j 
do } ¢ 2 ] 1] 4 (2 028 j yn 
t t do é AS é é é 44 ANA sit 737 ~ i mh | "s ‘ ; 
r lo RS )] 28 3, 484 pe 29 , 152 OR2 . 
M € lo 2,2 2, 194 2, 2 2, 008 1,977 1, 904 1, 824 ) 678 1,626 | 
r in 5] ”)9 ‘| 13 St) R39 SOY | 4 ~ ie 
r r do { 6QO8 2 652 17 “t ~ al (V2 “44 
} r products._do 5 S17 787 7h 757 7 17 | 22 bf 
S r lo 72 7 63 ‘48 192 | 174 in4 1 487 
( r r tr do . 815 SUS 78 762 3] 72 2 712 687 604 7 680 
| 
N r + otal lo 17 an 17. 695 17 2 17, 572 17 »4 1 142 16, 808 if 4 6, 867 16. GO" r t | 1) ] 1oR 
ly 2 9 , O10 }O8 2. 99. O02 > s4? 2. S84 2 si 2.9 2 ~ (h 24 18U 
I r ‘ 1, O82 1,118 H LOS 1,09 1, 102 1, 062 l } | 1, O82 4 1,114 
I 0 | | 1, 568 ) H 1, & 1,611 l 8 1,71 1, 697 ‘4 1, Gee 
I ) 2 2, 482 2, 39 2, 404 ), 361 », Sle 2 2, 108 2, 218 2 t 2 2, 34 ) 304 
uct io 1, 404 1, 436 1, 366 1, 404 1,412 1, 421 l ] 2 1, 332 1,3 l +i) 1,423 
1o 60 18 15 61 624 590 598 614 611 6l¢ 626 
Pa r lo Wt 119 SU4 872 832 793 7 9 7R3 
Pr g do (4 628 611 609 5 OS 61 ) uy 604 
Ul r do 2, 411 2, 34 2, 316 2, 278 2 2, 225 P22 2, 22 2 2, 204 2, 169 
re i do 2, 405 2, 516 2, 527 2, 539 2, 544 . < 2, 497 2 2 2 2, 357 
Ru do 661 653 648 66 644 625 ARH 62 587 617 hne 
Other ustries do $20 412 414 $20 | 27 415 400 390 302 r3 } INS 
Re ry 7See note marked “‘o””’ on p. 8-2, 
\ eric therwise stated, seasonally adjusted dollar sale nd inventories have been substituted beginning with the October 1949 Survey for the unadjusted dollar values 
eX . for earlier figures and details regarding the new series, see pp. 12-24 of the October issue Sales and inventories of service and limited-function wholesalers only 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ; : ers 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the |p,» | Fi . zs i a 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey soe March Apr May June uly August | ™ a October | % at : en January 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATOR S—Continued 
MANUFACTURERS’ NEW ORDERS, NET * 
Value (unadjusted), total_..___- mil. of dol 16, 534 17, 962 15, 968 15, 734 16, 300 15, 496 18, 697 19, 441 18, 359 18, 165 8 l Mt 18, 793 
Durabie-goods industries, total do 6, 734 7, 185 6, 127 993 6, 544 6, 198 7, 407 7, 634 7, 432 7, 4 6, 979 R61 Q' Emo 
Iron, steel, and products lo 1, 832 1, 816 1, 425 1, 328 1, 504 1, 284 1, 77¢ 1, 5] 1, 837 1,77 48 672 2, 174 
Nonferrous metals and their products lo 514 57 437 358 118 36 f 5R3 BAG = 5h 
Electrical machinery and equipment lo 612 { 9 R4 702 61 687 810 84] 28 ROR Tes 
Machinery, except electrical ] 1, Ol 1, 151 ISS INF 1,017 R58 938 46 970 ) 71 ws 1, 197 
Transportation equipment, except autos__do 384 20¢ 160 195 217 263 244 377 246 711 77 ORs 689 
Other durable-goods industries de 2, 37¢ 2, 598 2, 501 2, 241 2, 686 2, 865 3, 146 3, 355 2,972 2,718 2, 557 2,719 3, 175 
Nondurable-goods industries _- do 9, 800 10, 778 ), 841 9, 742 9, 756 9, 301 11, 290 11, 807 10. 926 l 3 ), 832 l 33 10, 215 
BUSINESS POPULATION 
OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER 
Operating businesses, total, end of quarter__thou 138.1 8,911.9 895. 5 
Contract construction lo 3.2 322. 8 321.8 
Manufacturing 10 7.9 296. 1 286. 4 
Service industries do R48. & 845.7 P 843.6 
Retail trade ; , do 88. 3 1,679. 5 1, 676. 2 
Wholesale trade_--.- do r 202. 3 202. 1 202. 3 
Re C0 .6<5-<---- do 567. 5 565.7 > 565. 0 
New businesses, quarterly total do 9 99.0 > 84.5 
Contract construction do 16.1 16.9 ? 12.9 
Manufacturing do 1 9, ( >7.1 
Service industries __- , do 19.8 20. 0 ? 16.6 
Retail trade Se 10 34 37.9 4.5 
Wholesale trade do 4.4 1,2 8 
All other-- -- enews do 1] 11.0 96 
Discontinued businesses, quarterly total do 121.6 125. 2 P 101.0 
Contract construction lo l (es 14.0 
Manufacturing do 20.8 16.8 
Service industries do 23. 1 18. f 
Retail trade do 43.1 46.7 7.7 
Wholesale trade do - 44 / 
All other-- 7 10 12.8 
Business transfers, quarterly total 12. 2 QQ ¢ 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States)* nber 6, 3¢ 637 7, 273 7, 445 7, 260 6, 424 6, 828 6, 867 6, 877 6, 7 7 857 7,14 9, 070 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 
Failures, tota’ » num ber RF 847 877 776 828 719 810 732 802 g 770 771 8A4 
Commercial serviced" 0 14 y ; . 75 49 F 67 BS f f rf 
Construction 10 f 77 8 63 74 61 71 90 S g 70) 6 
Manufacturing and mining do 17( 5 229 202 215 188 2 183 18] 19 O01 194 29 
Retail trade 18 5 372 14 38 329 64 { { 40) 
Wholesale trade do 9 102 8 101 92 77 " 82 109 17 ’ 13 110 
Liabilities, total thous. of dol 27, 567 118 24, 583 28, 161 21, 804 31, 17 20, 598 23, 894 22, 799 19, 251 25, 67¢ 26, 436 
Commercial service . 4,79 77 4 99 1, 862 1,393 1, 187 1, 289 1, 248 1. 28 BR 1. R29 
Construction 134 2. 476 &4 2,272 2 148 IRQ 4 269 18 1. 884 
Mann facturing and mining 15, F l 82 13, 5¢ ~ 16, 008 9, 379 11, 897 ~ 1 10, 928 
Retail trade : 5 728 "7 f { 6, 234 ) 6. 424 4 929 5 93 9 & ORs 7’ 355 
Wholesale trade 158 { 1, 334 4 ORY 9 7h4 5 O84 2 RF 2 997 2 R08 ~ 4 44 
COMMODITY PRICES 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices received, all farm products t§___1910-14=100 255 8 f 2 249 24¢ 244 247 242 937 9 249 235 
oo Lee 1¢ 234 232 i 2 22 221 214 212 210 2 2 219 
Food grain_- do 29 zi 25 229 )] 2 x 211 213 21 ) 918 
Feed grain and hay ; 7 0 l 7 174 168 ; 1 166 16] 1 > 17 
Tobacco... __- : a= ; do { { 4 4103 4104 104 4() 393 30 ) { )8 382 
oO aa Seeased z do 24 242 251 252 253 253 24¢ 50 241 233 2 245 222 
, er ee ee do 198 207 29 239 235 217 18] 160 180 172 174 19 185 
i ehtttd scwennenne 0 2¢ 1 9 194 155 168 170 188 174 21 19 201 61 
Oil-bearing crops... ..-.......- do 2f 2t 25¢ 245 232 219 241 227 221 221 27 242 228 
Livestock and products __-_-_-_- do 275 R] Q7¢ 271 271 269 271 279 271 262 2 272 249 
Meat animais VA. | ee See do 09 - { 19 32, 16 31 19 301 2st 28 l 28¢ 
Dairy products. .-_...........- de ot 254 235 933 237 244 251 258 26) 26] 25] 254 
Poultry and eggs___.....-- TEN do 21 21 22 21f 212 213 225 236 230 216 104 219 158 
Prices paid:t 
All commodities___-_- meamens 1910-14= 100 242 45 244 44 42 240 8 238 237 23¢ 2 241 238 
Commodities used in living __- do 245 247 24 9 24 244 242 240 239 238 ) 243 238 
Commodities used in production do 238 24 942 242 239 23 234 234 235 234 9 238 237 
All commodities, interest, taxes, and wage rat: 
1910-14100 252 55 254 253 252 250 249 248 246 245 24 250 249 
ae Bee BSN do 101 101 101 100 99 98 18 100 98 07 OF 04 
r Revised, » Preliminary. 
o'For comparability with data prior to 1945, figures for certain subsequent months have been revised to exclude railroad failures. Revisions are shown in the February 1950 SURVEY. 
*New series. Beginning with the December 1949 SurvEY, dollar valu ft ufacturers’ new orders have been substituted for the indexes shown prior to the October 1919 issue: figures 
back to January 1946 and details regarding the new series are given ot pp. 18-24 of the December 1949 SuRVEY. Data on new incorporations are compiled by Dun and Bra ect, Inc.; they 
are available for the 48 States beginning 1946, and for 47 States (excluding Lou I beginning July 1945, : 
§February 1950 indexes: All farm products, 237; crops, 215; food grain, 219; feed grain and hay, 171; tobacco, 389; cotton, 231; fruit, 186; truck crops, 203; oil-bearing crops, 228; livestock and 
products, 257; meat animals, 306; dairy products, 250; poultry and eg 5 : 
Revised series. Beginning with the February 1950 issue of the SuRV lata are revised (effective back to 1910) to reflect changes prescribed in the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949; 


revisions prior to December 1948 will be shown later. 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 

















— l | 
RETAIL PRICES | 
| | i 
i eor t 3. Department of Commerce | | 
= 1¢ 1935-39 = 100 189. 2 189. 4 189. 2 188. 3 188.3 186. 8 186. 6 187. 2 185. 6 | 185. 7 184. 4 187.7 183.8 
| 
Coal (T epartment of Labor indexe = , 
Anthr Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925= 100 149.4 149. 1 144.9 140.7 142.3 143.0 143. 4 145. 4 147.4 148. 3 148 4 145 i 148 
Bitt do 160. 0 160.0 158.1 154.7 154.8 154.8 154.9 156. 4 158. 160.5 162 157.9 14. 1 
Consume iex (U. S. Dept. of Labor a 
All ite 1935-39 = 100 169.0 169.5 169. 7 169. 2 169. 6 168. 5 168. 8 169. 6 168. 5 168. 6 167.5 169. 1 166. 9 
AT do 195. | 193.9 192. 5 191.3 190.3 188 187.4 187.2 186. 8 186.3 185.8 19%). 1 185. 0 
Fc do 199.7 201.6 202. 8 202. 4 204.3 201.7 202. ¢ 204.2 200). f 200. 8 197.3 21.9 106. 0 
‘ar i bakery products do 170.0 170.1 170.3 170. 1 160. 7 169. § 169.4 16°, 7 169. 1 169. 2 169. 2 169. 7 69.0 
1) icts do 192. § 190.3 184.9 182. 6 182.0 182. 2 184.9 185.3 186. 7 186. 4 186.2 186.7 184.2 
Fru i vegetables do 213.7 214. 218. 6 220. 7 217.9 210. 2 201.9 199.8 194.5 202. 0 198. 2 08.1 | 24.8 
M i fist do 221.4 229. ¢ 234. 4 232.3 240. 6 236.0 939. F 243.6 935.1 229. 1 223. 2 233.4 | 219.4 
Fuel, elect t nd retrigeration do 138. 8 138.9 137.4 135. 4 135. 6 135. 6 l s 137.0 138. 4 139. 1 139.7 137.5 140.0 
Ga 1 ricity do 96.1 96. 1 96.8 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.2 #7 wT 
O ; do 192. 6 192. § 187.8 182.7 183. 0 183. 1 183.1 185.9 188. 3 190. 0 191.6 187.7 193. 1 
Housef ng do 95.6 193.8 191.9 189. 5 187.3 186.8 184.8 185. € 185, 2 185. 4 185.4 189.0 184. 7 
Rent do 119.9 120.1 120.3 120. 4 120. 6 120.7 120.8 121.2 121.5 122 0 122.2 120.8 122. 6 
Misec neou do 154.1 154.4 154. 6 154.5 | 154.2 | 154. 3 154. 8 155. 2 55.2 154.9 155. 5 14.6 155. 1 
WHOLESALE PRICES¢2 | } } 
U.S. Der ment of Labor indexes: | i | 
All cor 1926 = 100 158. 1 158. 4 156.9 | 155.7 154.5 | 153. 5 152.9 | 153. € 152. 2 151.6 151.3 ; 155.0 | 151.6 
M factured products do | 154.0 154.1 153.0 151.5 150.7 149.7 149.4 150. 1 149. 1 148. 1 147.9 151.2 148.2 
pipet et do 165.8 167.3 165.8 165.9 164.5 163, 2 if 162 160.3 160. 4 159.7 163.9 | 10. 1 
Ser n ufactured articles do | 159. 6 156.9 153.1 149.4 146. 5 146. 0 147.9 147.8 145.3 145.1 144.7 150.2 | 144.9 
Farm pr t do | 168. 3 171.5 170. § 171.2 168.8 166. 2 162 163. 1 159. ¢ 156.8 155.3 165.6 | 155. 3 
( do | 157.2 162. 163.8 159.9 154.9 154.1 150. 4 156. 4 155.3 156. 4 160.9 158.3 |} 100. 2 
I noultr do 187.2 195.0 189.0 191.5 193.3 188. 5 186 186. f 177.7 169. 6 168. 2 185.8 | 172.4 
Con other than farm products__do 155. 7 155.3 153.7 152. 1 151.2 150. 5 150.6 151.2 150.3 150. 2 150.1 152. 5 150. 5 
| 
Foor do 161.5 162.9 162.9 163.8 162. 4 161.3 160.6 | 162. 0 159. 6 158. 9 155.7 161.6 | 14M. 7 
Cer ts : do 146.7 14¢ 145.3 145.1 145.6 | 146.1 142.8 143.7 144. 6 144.6 144.6 145.3 | 144.3 
Dair t do 159.8 154.8 147.2 145 9 | 145.5 149. 2 2.7 153. § 154. € 154.7 154.4 152.9 | 148.8 
Fruit vegetables do 152.3 151.7 158.1 167.3 157.5 145.4 130.3 126. 9 128. 1 130.8 132. 5 143.6 | 134.4 
Meat try nd fist do 205.1 214.8 216.0 215.2 215.5 212. 2 210. 7 215. 1 205. 0 198. 9 193. 4 210. 2 | 194.3 
| | | 
Comn other than farm products and | | | | | , 
for 1926= 100 151.8 150.7 148.9 | 146.8 145.6 145.0 145.0 | 145.3 145.0 r 144.9 145. 4 7.3 145.8 
Bi erials do 201.5 200.0 196.5 193.9 191.4 | 189. 0 188. 2 | 189. 4 189. 2 189. 5 190. 4 1%. 3 191.7 
Bric do 162.4 162. 4 160.8 160.8 160.8 161.5 | 161.5 | 161.8 161.8 161.9 161.9 161.7 143. 5 
Ce io 133.9 133.9 133. 7 133. 7 133.7 | 133. 1 133.0 133. ( 134 134.5 134 123.8 134.8 
Lumt do 296. 9 294.7 200. € 285. 2 280.7 277.4 277.4 279 281.9 283. 4 285. 2 286.0 | 287. 5 
Pai terials do 165.3 162.3 157.9 157.4 153.6 145, 2 143.8 | 143.9 141.1 139.9 139.3 151.1 139.0 
Chemical nd allied products do 122.8 121.1 117.7 118.2 | 116.8 | 118.1 | 119.7 117.7 116.0 115.9 115.3 118. ¢ 1145.7 
Chemical do 119.5 118.4 117.2 116.9 116.9 118.1 118. 0 117.4 115.5 115.2 114.6 117.4 114.7 
Drue and pharmaceutical materials. do 148.9 142.4 123.0 123. ¢ 124.3 124.7 2h. ( 125. 0 123.1 123. 0 121.6 129.1 | 121.5 
Fertilizer materials do 120.8 119.6 119.7 118.9 117.5 120.7 | 121.8 120. 4 120. 2 118 117.9 119.7 117.4 
Oils and fats do 131. 7 129.3 121.2 127.0 116.9 118 130 118. 4 115.6 118. ; 118.2 123.8 122.7 
| 
Fur lighting materials do 135.9 134.3 132.0 130.1 129.9 129.9 129.7 1%).0 130. 5 r 129.9 r 130.5 131.7 131.32 
FE tricity do 68. 5 67.9 67.9 68. 2 68.9 70.0 68. 5 8.9 70.1 70.3 1AR 8 
G do 91.9 92.8 92.3 00.9 90.1 | RO. 5 RR. O | 80.34 R7_8 SS 87.2 ao 8 
Petroleum and products do 118.7 115.9 113.3 110.7 110. 4 110. 2 109. 7 109.1 109. 9 108. 5 108. 5 112.2 109. 4 
| | | | } 
Hid nd leather products . do 182.3 180. 4 179.9 179.2 178.8 177.8 178.9 181. 1 181.3 180. 8 179.9 180. 4 | 179.3 
I und skins do 185.9 181.8 183.4 188. 2 186.0 184.7 194.5 | 4.8 206. 6 | 199. 5 192.8 192.2 189.0 
Leather do 183.9 | 178.9 177.8 177.4 177.1 175.4 173.7 | 175 176.5 177.0 178. 1 178.0 | 177.6 
Shoe do 187.8 187.8 186. 9 184.0 184.1 | 183. 8 183. 8 | 183. 8 183. 4 | 184. 3 | 184.3 185. 1 184.3 
Housefurnishing goods do 148.3 148.0 147.0 146. 2 145.1 143.0 142.9 | 142.9 143.0 143. 4 | 144.1 | 145.2 | 144.8 
Fu < do 154.2 153.9 152.4 151.9 150.9 | 149.1] 149.1 149. 1 149. 2 149.9 | 151.2 151.3 151.8 
Fur do 142.3 142. 1 141. 140. 3 139.3 | 136.8 | 136. ¢ 136. 6 136.7 | 136.8 | +* 136.9 139. 0 137.5 
| | | 
Metals and metal products do...| 175.5| 174.4 171.8 168. 4 167.5 | 167.9 | 168. 2 168. 3 167.3 | 167.3 | 167.8 | 170.2 108. 4 
Ir tee] do | 169. 1 168.3 166. 2 165. 1 164.7 164. 2 163.8 164. 0 163.3 163. 4 | 165.4 165 167.3 
Nonferrous metals do | 72.5 168. 4 156. 4 138. 2 128.8 132.1 | l ,| 135. 7 131. 5 131.7 129. 2 144.3 128.6 
I g and heating do.._.| 156.1 155.3 154.9 154.7 154.7 154.7 154.7 | 154. 6 154.6) 154.6 154.6 154.8 154.6 
Textile products do 145. 2 143.8 142. 2 140. 5 139. 2 138.0 | 138.1 139. 0 138.0 | 138.0 138. 4 140.4) 1885 
Clothing do 147.3 147.1 146. 4 146. 0 145.6 144.8 144.8 144.8 144.6 | 144.2 144.0 145.6 | 143.9 
Cottor an do 184.8 180. 1 176. 2 172.6 169.7 167.3 | 170. 2 | 174.8 176. 5 | 77.9 178. 4 176.1 | 178. 7 
Hosier nd underwear do 101. 3 | 101.2 101. 2 100. 4 99. 6 98 98. 4 98. 4 98. 4 4 98.4 | 99.8 | OR. 5 
Rayon and nylor do 41.8 41.8 41.8 40.8 39.6 39. 39. ¢ 19.6 210.6 39.6 | 29.6 | 40.5 29 6 
Silk do 50.1 50.1 50. 1 50. 1 49.2 49. 2 49.2 49.2 49.2 | 49.5 49.9 | 49.6 50.1 
Wook nd worsted goods do 162.1 | 161.8 160.9 159. 7 159.7 157. 6 | 152. ¢ 150. 4 145. 1 146. 0 146.9 155. 2 | 146.9 
| } 
Miscellaneou do....| 115.3 115.7 115.6 113.5 111.0} 111.3] 109.8 109.6} 109.0 109.7} 110 7] 1123 110.0 
Autor e tires and tubes do | 64.7 64. 6 64. 6 64.5 62.1 60. 6 60. 6 60. 6 60.7 52. 5 4.3 62.9 64.3 
Paper | do 168. 0 167.2 165.1 163.3 159.6 156. 8 156. 8 156. 5 156. 5 156. 5 | 156.0 160.8 155.9 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR | | | 
Wholesale pric 1935-39 = 100 50.9 50. 8 51.2 51.6 52.0 52. 4 52. 6 52.4 52.8) * 53.1 53.2 51.9 ba-1 
Consumers’ pr do 59.2 59. 0 58.9 59.1 59.0 59.3 59. 2 59.0 59.3 | 59.3 59.7 1 59.9 
Retail fo rice do 50.1 49. 6 49. 5 49.4 48.9 49.6 49.4 49.0 49.9 49.8 50.6 0.7 50.9 
| 
r Revised ’For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities, 
tThe Department of Labor is currently reviewing and revising the samples of commodities and of reporters for the indexes, subgroup by subgroup, to reflect postwar changes 
in product stribution As subgroup revisions are completed, the revisions are incorporated in the pertinent group indexes and the all-commodity index and the sufgremp indexes 
are revised ret ly for the entire period covered by the revision; however, to avoid repeated revisions of the group indexes and the all-commodity index, these are not revised retroactively 
more than 2 If introduction of a revised subgroup into the calculations changes significantly the levels of the group indexes and the all-commodity index, the latter indexeseum puted 
with the original sample for the first month of the revision will be provided in a footnote. In some instances, it is necessary to correet previously published indexes because of late reports, 
incorrect repor r other errors in prices previously used. Indexes for the latest 2 months are preliminary and are currently revised to incorporate corrections received in the’ 2’ mvormtiks fol- 
lowing. A1 ynal corrections received are incorporated in final annual summaries issued in the middie of the year. Indexes for Jume~December 1948 were corrected in the August 1049 


SuRvEY. Corrected indexes for January-May 1948 are available upon request. 1 Average for 11 months, January-November. 
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1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey nom March \ May 
CONSTRI 
—— an Se 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 

New construction, total mil. of dol 1,17 267 1, 576 

Private, total do 90 951 8 1. 108 
Residential (nonfarm) do 400 420 445 530 
Nonresidential building, except farm and pub! 

utility, total Ss : mil. of dol 271 262 1 257 
Commercial* _- ‘ do 78 79 7é 83 
Enauetrial............ sea do 104 96 R9 82 
Farm construction. ._--__--- do 1( 18 3 40 
Po Ee do 224 251 t 281 

Pee, beeee....-.....--. de 267 31 8 168 
Residential a do 8 10 15 
Military and naval do 7 9 8 9 
Nonresidential building do 108 122 134 14] 
Conservation and development* do 9 f 67 
do 52 68 104 160 
|. * Pas do 53 62 6s 76 

CONTRACT AWARDS 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W 
Dodge Corp.): 

Total projects in 1umber 16, 510 24, 281 1 33,474 

Total valuation : thous. of dol 568, 4¢ 747, 84 \ R80, 344 
Publie ownership do 251, 86F 281, 94 318 68, 551 
Private ownership do 316, 601 465, 67 24, O8 11, 793 

Nonresidential buildings: 

Projects number 2, 929 3, 69 4 { 4,138 
Floor area__----- thou f 21, 64¢ 27,9 31, 30, 166 
Valuation Lis na thous. of dol 221, 895 27, 441 31¢ 0, 630 

Residential buildings: 

Projects a oe number 12,7 ), 288 2 27, 187 
Fioor erea............ thous. of sq. ft 26, 665 28, 28 7, 08 42,392 
0 thous. of dol 193, 07 251, 77 ~ 46, 251 

Public works: 

Sh ee eee number 54 1, 737 
a as thous. of dol 117, 325 20, 210 69, 706 179, 396 

Utilities: 

a 2 =e number 238 14 412 
Valuation__ : 4 thous. of dol 36, 174 18, 198 2, 69 4, 067 
Value of contract awards (F. R. indexe 

Total, unadjusted 1923-25 = 100 176 218 
Residential, unadjusted do } f f 187 

Total, adjusted . = do 169 175 18] 
Residential, adjusted_. pa do 123 1 { 159 

Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (E. N. R.)§ thous. of dol 163, OR4 74 ) 89 69 601, 709 
Highway concrete pavement contract awards: 

Total ieee eee thous. of sq. yd 1,15 4, 410 
OU EE ee le 327 
OSS eS ae do 6 2 { 1, ¢ 2.198 
Streets and alleys ie do 513 1,079 1, 968 1, 885 

NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN 

BUILDING 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started 
(U. 8. Department of Labor) number 50, 400 69, 40 88, 300 15, 400 
Urban building authorized (U.S. Dept. of Labor 

New urban dwelling units, totalt number 29, 002 16, 22 82 57, 7 

Privately financed, total do 26, 522 42,31 2 4, 397 
Units in 1-family structures. - do 18, 331 2 909 g Tay 
Units in 2-family structures do 1, 345 2, 391 2, Dil 2, 588 
Units in multifamily structures do 6, 846 7,015 0, 294 15, 24¢ 

Publicly financed, total do 2, 480 910 7 70 

Indexes of urban building authorized 
Number of new dwelling units 1935-39 = 100 157. 5 267 . 330) 
Valuation of building, total lo 221 : 62.9 380. 4 

New residential building do HE 1 9 FQ 
New nonresidential building do 190. 248. f 25 240. 2 
Additions, alterations, and repair do | 201. 8 26 27 287 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 

Aberthaw (industrial building) 1914 = 1K 19 

American Appraisal Company: 

Average, 4u cities._....._- 1913 = 10¢ 499 496 494 492 
SS a do 529 25 521 518 | 
I ITN : do 16 I 8 
San Francisco.........--- ; do 452 48 447 446 
ho een do 188 185 422 420) | 

Associated General Contractors (all types do 39 9 344 40 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, Inc.: 

Average, 20 cities: 

Apartments, hotels, and office buildings 
Brick and concrete 

U. 8. avg. cost 1926-29= 100 29 » 908. ¢ 207.1 
Brick and steel___. d 211 2 1 1S. | 
Brick and wood______- d 20). 9 919.2 18.2 14.9 

Commercial and factory buildings 
Brick and concrete do 213.2 y 3 212 9 
Brick and steel___._______- ce do 210.6 21 m1) x 
Brick and wood______..._____- dc 216. 5 915.5 914 911.2 
Sa a d 226. 3 223. 8 299 219 

Sea do 197.7 7.5 %.7 94.7 

Residences: 

ET rieinceidttihabbamein mbebidaibearcs do___. 221.2 219.7 218.7 215.6 
a ae do__.. 221.1 219. 1 217.8 214.3 


rs 


* Revised. 1 Based on annual total which includes revision not 
* New series. Monthly averages for 1915-38 and monthly figure 
§Data for March, June, September, and December 1949 are for 
o'Data for March, June, August, and November 1949 are for 
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2, 337 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


August 


37, 662 
905, 748 
316, 409 


589, 339 


* 
+ 
4 





| 








31,079 
4S, 14¢ 
193, 434 
1, 892 
173, 714 
60, 569 
922 
226 
99 

298 
781, 416 
5 994 
su 

2, 854 
9 9 
¥9, OOO 





486 


5O6 
495 
44¢ 
474 


342 


207. 1 
206. 1 


210.0 


210. 6 


207 


208. 2 
911 


194. 4 


210. 6 


207. 6 





Septem- | | Noven D 
Oc 
ber | ctober ber he 
| 
1, 922 1, 879 1, 7¢ 1, 612 
1, 368 1, 343 1, 29 2 
710 715 7 u 
263 261 26 2 
RS R2 RE a4 
70 68 68 68 
65 50) 2 
330 317 289 2 
554 536 $72 s 
7 27 24 2 
14 14 2 
155 158 l 142 
77 74 6 f 
200 185 14 }2 
8] 78 7 6 
3, 782 40, 132 t t 
7 1, 751 957, 761 9 
288, 754 331, 892 15, 68 298 i 
804, 970 729, 859 642, O78 f 
4, 528 S 2 
32, 004 95. 49 x j 
357, O85 266, 1 9 
37, 229 35 294 29 918 
60, SOI Yt | is 
906, 702 $35, 2 $19, O51 
1, 947 1, 566 1, 032 1,18 
171, 576 128, 860 125, 89 4 
450 309 _ ‘ 
51, 553 75, 104 130 2 2, 39 
247 251 24 2 
254 260 2 
246 vis H% 9 
54 26 Qt 
810, 309 3, 482 589, 224 Sf t 
927 648 9 
208 187 ys 
2, 154 1, 037 39 
1, 5t 1, 124 1, 89 5 
102, 900 | © 104,300 | 93, OOF 79. Om 
64, 580 9, 574 | 4 M 44 
62, 434 $20) 2 { f 
13, 9R2 11, 794 r 41, 562 2 
2 196 2. 747 2. 09. yO 
16, 256 12, 779 8, TOL 042 
146] 2,254] +2,0 
| 
| 
377.3 | 343.5 313.7 
412.6 387.8 | 1.2 
627.5 509 8 ‘ { 
278. 2 | 253.0 | 2 7 % 
279.0 | 276. 5 213.8 84.2 
307 | | y 
| 
485 | 454 | 184 4s 
503 | 505 | 0) 
493 492 | 193 19 
443 | 442 | 442 $42 
471 | 471 171 471 
343 345 | 345 34 
207. 4 207.9 | 208 208. 6 
De 207. 2 207 ; 
211.1 212.9 213.7 t 
210.7 211.1 211.4 211. ¢ 
207. 6 208. 4 208. 7 2118 
208. 9 210.1 210.9 2 ) 
212.7 215. 2 216.3 f 
194. 4 194.4 194. 6 4.9 
211.7 213. 4 | 214.0 2 5 
208. 9 210.8 | 211.6 211.2 


2 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported. 
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nths, 4 weeks 


tMinor revisions in figures for number of dwelling units beginning January 1947 are available upon request, 





s for January 1939-July 1948 are available upon request. 
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March 1950 








1950 
te January 
— ——— 

61 1, 496 
- 1, 139 
% 650 
- WW) 
g3 ove 
5 69 
8 ll 
254 226 
$59 357 
8 24 
) 10 
, 142 
WA 48 
4 70 
63 63 
a, SOS 0), YR 
863, 271 730, 855 
), 837 200, 54] 
134 530, 314 
QR 
25, 638 
Hd5Y 
Hs 27 YH) 
t 73 42, 078 
282 343, 50] 
i7 643 
148 st en) 
Hy z 
s § 65, 760 
211 197 
192 204 
24! 
246 
681, 450 915, 17 
854 3, i108 
228 310 
2 O08 1, 952 
1, 545 1, 134 
s 5 80, 000 
oR 
47, 849 
$4, SSS 
! 
200 
2 G78 
20. 8 286, 2 
s.4 317 
tM), 4 i81.5 
- t 214, 2 
258 217.0 
12 " 
£90 486 
14 506 
3 | 495 
146 | 444 
178 | 474 
2 | 345 
108. 1 209. 1 
208. 4 208. 6 
215.0 213.9 
2 i 212.0 
NR 7 210.0 
2 1 211.1 
8.4 215.9 
195. 5 197.7 
215. ¢ 214.2 
213.8 211.6 


Quarterly average 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through = 194 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febru N : ‘ a 
1949 Statist sl Supplement to the Survey ma Mare! Apr MI June Ju Au t . } : October pan . hon . 

CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 

CONSTRUE TION COST INDEXES—Con. 

Eng 
Ms On 2 351.4 348.9 349.3 349.4 350. 7 8 353. 1 2 ) 

a ; 474.8 173.5 472.1 473.8 477.5 478.3 479.8 180. 4 480. 0 480. 3 184.7 (77. 

| ( icti 

‘ 1925-29 = 100 161.4 15! 148. 7 i 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Pr ’ eT ce xX 

Tr 19 100 108. 2 129.9 132. 6 135, 3 r 123.8 146.8 1s 140.8 r 143.1 P 135.4 
\ st ) 131.2 137. § 125.3 126. 4 116. 4 129. 7 § 127. 1 r 144.4 143, 2 

REAL ESTATE 
Jame mot ( y Fed. Hous. Admir 
2 thous. of dol 183,152 | 188,634] 162,187 | 156,122 | 168, 527 154, 57¢ 186,312 | 173, 97¢ 198, 2: 199, 841 211,758 | 218 ‘ 
. it es ler t Hor 
; I 
; k tstand 1d es 
I fad 386 357 q 33 358 332 347 371 127 
7 oO ( I j I ce f | 

mil. of di 344 319 291 2 

N g j sar om } 
hous. of dol 214. 931 269, 128 79, 606 93, 215 326, 637 304,343 | 348, 276 4,104 909 343, 260 42, 028 ) 

Bi 
H do 9, 611 76, 666 84, 277 87, 517 97, 963 90, 397 101, 022 108, 280 l 151 105, 784 112, 46 00, 21 
H do 90, 348 111, 523 l¢ 125, 073 141, 674 128, 657 149, 867 050 | 150, 877 141, 059 129, 041 
Re do 24, 181] 0), 5H2 20, 38 28, 849 31, 838 29, (2¢ 4, 44 SS S14 83, 441 8 27 
| do 11, 822 14, 242 15, 6 7,37 17, 714 16, 732 19 { ‘ 2 17, 70 l 14, 384 15, S21 
4 do 25, YOY 36, 135 4, 252 4, 401 37, 448 4, 531 43, 434 Ss, 449 45, O9S 7,423 10, 704 t 2 

Nev ( le $20 00% ind 
1 hous. of dol 61 896, 790 422, 0235 ’ 653 | 1,018,427 967, 44( 1,068,813 1,065,431 117, 212 (1, 114,041 (1, 125, 20 ISH, Ot 
Ny f i lex ] LO 7 { ; 7 7 10.9 11.8 12.8 y ] 5 11.8 i3.5 11.2 
Fire hous, of dol 62,424 67,218 290 4, 1¢ 51, 787 49, 592 ( 49, 678 8, 014 116 67, 279 628 
[Ono om . 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING 

Advert 

Printer dex 1935-39=100 01 i8 ( 309 2 7 271 292 306 r 305 204 208 
Ma lo t 0) if St.) | 284 07 l 204 308 ”) 3] 
Nev lo 274 06 ORD) Qt) IN 24 9 st RN 29] 2et) my 
Out do 10 296 279 289 296 274 284 209 32 32 292 208 
Ra do 0 307 309 S08 305 252 DA 278 280 QR7 > » 

Tide adver x do 287. 6 301.2 284. 6 286. 4 283. 2 257.6 272.2 | 203. 2 84.5 274.1 256, 2 79. 9 

| | 
Rad 08 | 

Cost o total thous. of dol 16, 119 17, 700 16, 763 17, 074 15, 425 12, O85 12, 160 14, OR2 16, 423 r 15, 855 16, 409 15, 650 
A ppare ri do 123 24 119 114 75 89 71 a 117 101 118 108 
Auton ories do 612 657 729 S09 (63 332 335 404 int 463 447 Mi) 
Drug do 4,042 4,616 4, 240 4,470 4, 285 3, 473 3, 544 3, 829 4,494 r 4,381 4, 400 4, 202 
F] “ ent io 601 702 653 683 644 222 208 247 IS9 198 218 452 
Fir do 320 342 349 34 336 318 287 298 282 278 206 318 
Fo enf nfectionery do 4 493 5. 006 4 690 41. 608 4.127 2.994 3, 073 4 006 4. 597 41,463 4. 741 4, 207 
Ga do 570 620 0 160 408 379 376 77 416 407 463 470 
He } t do 162 164 169 197 158 148 103 112 128 139 152 153 
Soa do 1, 707 1, 936 1,818 1, 852 1, 608 1, 148 | 1, 255 1, 467 1, 547 1, 583 1,615 1, 611 
Smohk g do 1, 91; 1, 948 1, 960 1,990 | 1, 966 1, 844 | 1, 743 1, 782 2, 126 2, O89 2, 215 1,972 
All other do 1, 573 1, 585 1, 506 1, 526 1, 067 1, 139 1, 165 1, 465 2, 041 1, 753 1, 744 1, 526 

| | | | 
Magaz € k | } 

Cost, tot . do 39, 069 46, 365 51,170 50, 659 40, 642 28, 582 31, 495 41, 729 51, 213 45, 882 36, 921 41,074 
A ppare ric do 373 5, 224 5, 509 4, 937 3, 185 771 3, 436 | 5, 27 4,919 3, 813 2, 632 3, 735 
Autor 1 rie do 3 297 3, 923 4, 795 4, 562 3, 856 3, 481 3, 330 4190) $+, 216 438 2, GR4 3, 602 
Build § do 1, 286 1, 842 2, 545 2, 427 1,774 956 | 917 1, 789 2, O01 1, 346 539 1, 532 
Drus rie do 203 5. 610 5 AR4 463 5, 162 4, 538 | 4, 284 5. 093 6, 397 6, 020 4.690 | 173 
Foo t dr confectionery do 6, 584 | 6, 209 6, 479 6, 396 5, 678 4, 938 | 4,812 5, 665 7, 568 6, 693 5, 271 5, 936 
Beer rs$ do 2, 066 2, 435 | 2, 413 2, 432 2, 215 | 1, 755 1,614 2, O02 2, 815 2, 790 3, 469 2,313 

| 
Housel ‘ ind supplies§ do 1, 998 3, 007 3, 861 3, 781 2. 970 1,318 1, 025 2, 129 3, 326 | 2, 866 2. 502 2. 400 
He s§ do 1, 617 2, 272 2, 978 : 1,712 489 956 633 3, 389 2, 827 1, 360 2, 044 
Industrial 1 rials§ do 1, 648 1, 910 2, 165 2, O75 1, 996 1, 456 1, 286 | 822 2, 133 1, 829 1, 490 | 1, 767 
Soa c do 1, 027 1, 300 1, 387 1,478 1, 098 833 | 1,040 1, 441 1, 606 1, 205 6S 1, 148 
Smoking materials do 1, 205 1, 334 1, 356 1, 455 1, 345 1,191 | 1, 348 1, 252 1, 634 | 1, 416 1, 456 | 1, 341 
All other do 9, 834 | 11, 208 12, 187 12, 320 9, 651 6, 858 7, 447 9, 139 11, 208 11, 549 10, 130 9, 993 
| | 
| 
Linage, tota thous. of lines 3, 921 4,301| 4,350 3, 806 2, 814 2, 854 3, 494 3, 921 4, 464 3, 645 2,838 | 3,652 
Newspaper a r ng | | | | | 
inage, tota 2 cities : do 163, 379 202, 070 205, 466 210,677 | 193, 287 164,040 | 170,504 197, 858 214, 935 207, 909 207,865 | 191, 831 
Classified do 35, 559 42, 195 43, 404 45, 386 | 41, 476 40, O82 40, 713 40, 050 42, 205 38, 306 36, 061 40, 335 
Displa} do 127, 820 159, 875 162, 062 165, 291 151, 811 123, 959 129, 791 157, 808 172, 640 169, 603 171, 805 51, 495 
Auto do 7, 335 9, 698 9, 791 9, 554 9, 265 8, 115 &, R87 8, 224 1f, 033 9, 891 7, 330 8, 790 
Fina do 1, 744 2, 236 2, 143 2, 001 2, 039 2, 252 1, 609 1, 752 2, 140 2, 337 2, 139 2,112 
Genera do 26, 920 34, 029 32, 453 33, 75: 31, 045 24, 534 21, 879 29, 766 38, 417 33, 689 26, 337 29, 565 
tetail do 91, 820 113,914 | 117,676 | 119,978 | 109, 462 89, 057 97, 416 118, 066 122, 051 123, 686 135, 999 111, 028 
' Revised nary | Quarterly average ? Based on annual total which includes revisions not available by months 
d'Data, reported at the beginning of each month, are shown here for the previous month. tRevisions for 1944~- November 1948 are available upon request 
tCompar ta on magazine advertising cost (Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc.) are available back to January 1948 only. Beginning with the October 1949 SurvEY, five new com- 
ponents are irked with ‘‘§’’); the total of the two components “househeld equipment, etc ’' and “household furnishings” covers all iteras formerly included in “electric 
equipment” isefurnishings, ete.”” Data for January-July 1948 for the new components are available upon request. 
§See nots rh t’’ above. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the an : : 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey I May Jur July August | “Dt be Januar 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
POSTAL BUSINESS 
Money orders: 
Domestic, issued (50 cities): 
Number thousands 2 5 . 4,318 1, 74 4,042 7 4,17 4, 557 2 4 Ao 
Value thou of a R ~ 84 477 R4 5S 8] x RS f 83, 785 88, 798 4 x , KS j RG. 44 
Domestic, paid (50 cities): 
Number thousar ] 6, 68 13, 971 14, 711 12, 822 13, 749 13, 592 14, OF 14, 46 
Value thous. of do 006 1 | 264, 621 218, ¢ 197, 01 207, 67 185, 481 03, 94 01, 534 | 207, 37 ) | 196, 937 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly total nual rate 
Goods and services, total b f dol 78. 7 179 179. 7 g { 

Durable goods, total lo 23. 6 25.7 24.4 
Automobiles and parts lo 9 11.0 l 
Furniture and household equipment do 10. 11.2 6 
Other durable goods lo 7 3. 5 f 

Nondurable goods, total do 0. 4 99.8 97.6 ) 8.9 
Clothing and shoes lo ) 19.3 17.9 8. 2 8. ¢ 
Food and alcoholic beverages lo 60. 1 } 58. 8 8.8 ) 

Gasoline and oil i ‘ 4. 1.6 i 
Semidurable housefurnishings do 2. ( 1.8 1.8 . } 
Tobacco do 1.3 { 1.3 j 
Other nondurable goods do If 10. 4 10. 1 

Services. : do 55 55. 9 56. 5 
Household operation do 8 8.1 ‘ 8.4 8.2 
Housing lo 6. ¢ 16,8 17.0 6.9 
Personal service lo . 7 } 7 7 
Recreation do 4. ( | | 4.1 { 
Transportation_ do 5.2 5.2 5. 2 
Other services___- do 17.7 18. ( 18.3 s 8.1 

RETAIL TRADE 
All types of retail stores:t 
Esiimated sales, unadjusted, total ¢ of dol 8,919 2¢ f 0, 809 10, 210 63 10, 998 11,12 10,8 2,8 682 9, 509 

Durable-goods stores ¢ 2, 592 28( 2 f 370 3 6 3 } 3, 506 18 8 3, OF 

Automotive group ¢ 2 989 ) 2 } 2,09 26 2, if 2, 2,011 4 te 89 1, 90 
Motor-vehicle dealers 9 2 864 1, 898 1, 945 1, 880 2, O1 l, 1, 868 ‘ 1, 757 1, 799 
Parts and accessories 1 12¢ i 141 148 14 14 143 i 137 107 

Building materials and hardware gr A | 

f dol 2 28 SIS s | R74 | 788 R51 | RRO SUS s s 61 
Building materials i f 438 82 23 | 14 | 48¢ A3 | 591 HOF $7 11] 
Farm implements d “ 2 18 l 139 128 121 | 114 116 . 17 78 
Hardware’. : 59 88 197 192 173 167 | 174 17¢ 2 174 124 

Homefurnishings group" lo 189 542 { 19) 541 564 60) f 7 545 47] 
Furniture and housefurnishings@ i 288 28 2% 274 307 316 33 424 12 258 
Household appliances and radios@ 7 201 208 214 22 16 234 | 247 271 2 212 

Jewelry stores lo 68 7 78 84 ) 66 | 75 77 84 D g2 60 

| 
Nondurable-good stores 2 27 7, 24€ 668 7, 24 7, 208 6, 839 6, 998 | 7, 472 7, 529 7. 524 ), 468 9 6, 458 

Apparel group 78 754 1 | 757 736 53 63 7R8 ROE 8 | 765 604 
Men’s clothing and furnishings do 8 f | 178 192 132 118 | 171 186 9 185 165 
Women’s apparel and accessori: 1 2 69 7 1s 2 6S | 373 IS5 “ 19 270 
Family and other appr arel io RI { 9 73 72 | 107 112 87 107 Re 
Shoes 2 lo RQ 118 132 OR 99 | 136 122 R ) O4 

Drug stores - do 28/ 298 207 ae) 29 QRS 295 8 84 +0 287 

Eating and drinking places 9 do 85 137 } 944 932 45 172 958 961 8 954 137 R7F 

Food group ? 10 2, 284 2, 512 8 2, 46 2,49 2 2,518 2, 508 2. 48 2 82 25 2, 340 
Grocery and combination 9 l 1, 82 2, 002 961 1, 97 2 1, 997 2, 040 l 2, 2 2’ 01 1, 860 
Other food 9 _- d 162 ( 2 00 518 1 522 ( B19 420 

Filling stations i 149 5) 24 550) 9 Bf 5A R30) 487 

General-mercl.andise group§ 10 13 242 101 | 1, 303 1, 271 | 1, 190 | 1, 377 l 2, 26 1, 335 gS6 
Department, including mail-order§.__d 657 R39 920 | 864 836 783 r 929 1 1, 50K RRS 654 
General, including general merchandiss | 

with food mil. of 2 140 62 156 | { 149 144 146 145 i 178 147 112 
Dry goods and other general merchand a 
mil. of dol 97 1¢ 13 126 12 103 107 | 12! 130 209 92 

Variety. 7... io 37 53 84 157 | 157 151 156 | 162 173 184 77 128 

Other retail storesO_- Se do 877 1, 01 974 932 930 863 899 974 960 Qs 1, 206 O67 878 
LiquorO..____- eu do 126 137 146 | 132 13 130 126 | 138 148 157 258 147 12 
Other§ “a do 750 R66 828 799 800 733 | 774 | 836 812 832 1, 037 821 754 

| 
Estimated sales (adjusted), total do 10, 706 10, 724 0,814 10, 759 10, 684 | 10, 549 | 10, 669 10, 856 10, 678 10, 636 10, 5¢ 10, 840 
Durable-goods stores do 3, 207 3, 309 14 3, 328 3, 346 | 3, 333 3, 480 3, 504 3, 55 3, 334 14 3, 544 

Automotive group do 1, 783 1, 902 414 1, 885 1, 933 1, 949 2,081 | 2, 074 2’ 094 1. Rf 1, 67 > 07 

Motor-vehicles dealers do 1, 645 1, 764 779 1, 746 1, 798 1, 813 1, 947 | 1, 942 1, 955 1, 72 l 4 1. 941 

arts and accessories do 138 38 ] 139 135 136 134 | 32 "139 138 14 135 
Building materials and hardware group 

mil of dol 797 792 788 813 792 766 783 r 796 781 798 708 793 

Building materials. do 494 492 48 507 49 473 501 515 507 532 524 527 

Hardware. ______- do. 181 171 177 183 17 77 165 168 | 166 165 - 103 

Homefurnishings group. de 53 519 Be 538 528 533 529 546 583 79 & 591 
Furniture and housefurnishings d 31 30 01 11 306 306 299 302 318 318 { 335 

Household appliances and radios de 214 13 215 227 299 227 230 244 265 261 2 25% 
Jewelry stores_____- do 97 96 OF 92 93 85 87 88 93 90 8 ( 85 


* Revised. ! Annual total. 


tRevised series. 


Dollar estimates of sales 


for all types of retail stores and for cl 


ain stores and mail-order houses have been revised for various periods back to 1943 


; specific periods for which 
1 beginning wit e October 1949 





Adjusted dollar values for sales and inventories of all types of retail stores have been substitute 


the series have been revised are as stated in the notes below. 
appear on pp. 21-23 of that issue. 


Survey for the index numbers formerly shown; monthly data for 1946-48 for both the unadjusted and adjusted series 
upon request. 
9 Revised beginning 1943. o' Revised 


Unpublished revisions are available 


§Revised beginning 1947 ORevised beginning 1945. 


beginning 1948 
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1949 Statistic al Supplement to the Survey Marcl “~ 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
“ | | 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | 
All ( t 1ed 
Est 1 Continued 
N ] do 7, 4% 7,4 7 } 7 ba 7 su Z 7 27 “ut | 7 S 290 
A ] 744 » si) 9 s | ) 62 i7 
Mi 1 shing iT ” x4 s 4 18S TT 179 a2 Mu 
W ce ries de s si | 55 i | 34 () i at) 
] l d 1] l 2 10 "9 7 | { ”v 4 ‘ 1 
Ss do 12 2 l 2s 124 { lll 119 } 123 
Dr do | 207 | 0 209 206) og 29 Pat yal 206 
Ea nk laces do 2 | 7 120 123 12¢ 15 |] f 004 (aM v 18 
I do 2, 552 2, 5¢ 2, 54 2, 539 2, 527 | 2, 500 2, 502 2, 540 2, 465 | 2, 519 2 AIG 
G l t tion d 2, (26 2, 04 2, 027 2 2 009 r x0 1, 989 y. 9 1. 064 2 02 2 024 1 a09 
oO lo 52F ; rT 518 513 \ m1 q 19 17 
I d 4 2s ‘ 24 2t 2t 2s t t 5 41 
Ge ( up d l 67 1, 37¢ 1, 336 1, 304 1,317 1, 274 1,2 1, 356 1.204 
i) il iil-order do SOY " 109 AA RAS RA] _ a5] SY 911 Ry 
oO do 174 ) Q7 951 ) 936 RQ 04 ut O71 nO 
Est ijusted), total do 14 14, 700 14, 458 14, 139 14,182 | 13, 862 13, 932 14 r 14, 336 13, 698 14, 273 12. 936 
Du do 7 751 5, 669 375 5, 357 5, 289 5, 333 st | 5, O48 ik2 l 7 
Au 1} do 2, 169 2, 150 2, 038 1, 841 | 1, 914 | 1, 917 2, 051 2, 222 2, 11 1, 740 2, Ot 2 00) 
Build t Is and hardware group 
mil. of dol 1, 857 1, 904 1, 938 1,93 1, 904 1, 882 1, 840 1, SOY 1, 870 | 1, 86. 1, 708 1, 8&3 1 261 
H grou] do 1, 215 1, 234 1, 235 1, 139 1, 086 1, 039 4g 1, 047 1, 112 1, 130 1,117 1, 132 0 
if do 134 163 458 160 153 151 449 44. 426 | 4 457 148 ‘ 
Nondu i y a 8, 804 8. 049 R TRO 8, 764 R RO 8. 573 &, 59 &, 8 0) 8, 75S &. SSO 8, 761 8 5G 
ADI do 1, 747 1, 833 1, 794 1, 708 1, 810 1, 71¢ l 2 1, St 1, 809 1, 780 1. 768 1. TRO 1. 726 
Drug do 509 602 ARR 8] 506 71 R3 ” 63 i] 81 540 
Eat lrinking places do 128 465 42¢ 423 423 102 398 ‘11 396 411 116 42) 408 
} do 1, 511 1, 52 1, 458 1, 488 1. 430 1, 543 521 l 2 1, 550 1, 404 1. 444 1 Alt 1. 432 
Fill do 29 329 328 333 $47 347 01 ys 277 “9 
G lise group do 2, 875 2, 925 2, 847 2, 787 | 3 2, 646 2 2, 843 2, 943 8u3 2 823 2 O4 
Other re I do 1,31 1, 272 1, 348 1, 354 | 1, 348 1, Sle 1, 288 r 1,316 1. 247 1. 326 1 241 
Chai tol rder houses:t | 
s " l do R56 2, 186 2, 401 2, 24 2, 22¢ 2, O95 2, 144 2, 3 2 358 2 9 068 2. 266 1. 871 
Appar do y 238 Os 938 | 9 176 180 iv 239 236 Os AY 160 
M ic 28 8 if 7] 8 22 21 4 38 | 43 r 3 7) 
* do X ( 1X ‘ t bate! y l 119 ] 168 113 | 72 
Q do 4 x 6 7 2 2 i 62 J YO 4 | 44 
Au i ‘ r do 29 8 42 4¢ 17 19 47 i 44 45 64 43 | 30 
I d i 8 4 19 87 02 l 113 vy 7s RR 67 
] do 68 f 66 | 6 69 | 6 64 67 ( M4 6s 64 
} do 8 2 { 1 | 52 ‘ 51 | 19 J 51 5) 
I s do 18 22 24 2¢ 25 | 3 | 2¢ 2¢ 29 2u 1 " 19 
G do 194 62 5S 7 01 62 f f 669 1, 041 " 41¢ 
| , " eneral merc! 
mil. of d 294 208 68 17 0 ) 69 8] 8 70 34 299 
M iles lo f ¥2 NE sf KD 62 ”) 100 12 i4 rv 71 
Var lo 116 29 : 2 9 132 145 l l | 140 107 
Gr I tior do 740 S1¢ R48 | 789 773 ) 754 s R12 8Y | GOO gO) 741 
Inde | | } | 
Ur ] | lex 9 19. 9=100 267.7 286.8 1. ¢ 306.9 1K 974.7 281. ( 114.9 106.0 | $21 748) wy? 4 258. 7 
Ad i lo | 0 ¢ 302.0 304 308. 4 300.9 296. 7 JU 06. U 244.0 | 01.0 302 200. 5 
A r » do 16.3 | 28.8 4 304 284.9 291.0 | } 283.7 | 7.8 | 01.0 308, 4 | 206. 1 
M ro’ do 284.7 | 271.2 273. 4 291.1 271.3 250) 245.1 | -31.¥ 228. 5 204.7 | 2.3 274.9 | 279. 4 
Vi ro’ do 109. 2 413.0 44 104 92.5 OS. 8 74.9 0. € 387.5 PU) | I83. 0 100.3 71 ¢ 
SI y do 242.2 243.0 246. 9 241.1 235. 7 220.9 232 1. ¢ 10. 6 224.8 231.1 2360 9 
Aut t rts and accessories" do 238.6 | 241.8 240.8 248. 2 235. 2 248. 0 238, 2 22 244.0 223.9 258. 8 240.8 250. 5 
Bu 7 do 292.2 | 10). 2 0 325.1 325.6 st}, $21.8 $4 ( 336.3 1.8 | 4 393 | 39! 
Dr do 232. 2 225.2 | 229.8 225. 2 225. 3 233. 8 223.9 | 222. 4 220. 0 215.7 218.1 24 9 294. 0) 
Ea ces" do 226.4 | 218. 1 233. 2 221.4 223.7 221.2 | 224.9 214 211.8 210.7 | 209. 0 219.5 17.9 
Fort efurt os do | 222.7 | 214.9 | 999, 4 236. ( 231.8 244.2 | 242 22 48 22% 244.9 23. 4. | 
G roupd do 291.3} 7289.9 } 288.3 303. 4 293. 1 285.6 | 204 2u9 272 286.9 205.4 299 6 991. 3 
I rt iry goods, and general mer- | 
( 1935-39=100__} 348.8 349.3 368. 2 356.3 344.0 | 358. 4 | 363. 8 } 46.7 351.2 ae 
M rderd’ do 246.8 244 269. ¢ 258. 7 256. 7 262.9 | 261.8 269.4 2 0 2452 
Var ; do 221 221.2 224 218.0 215.0 | 217.9 | 225. 6 235. 4 295, 8 298 0) 
Gr I ir do | 61.1 | 367 a 368. 7 58. 4 358. 0 | 360. 8 368 361.9 364.9 | 25S 1) 
| | | | | 
Department stor | | | | | | | | 
Account ms, and sales by type of | } | 
Accounts r ble, end of month: | | 
Char t 1941 average = 100 187 180 1% 191 187 163 161 | 182 191 213 | 285 | 196 | 223 
“torres, er do 157 152 152 153 152 151 155 l¢ 175 1sy 214 | 165 | 209 
Ratio » accounts receivable | 
Char percent 49 55 53 | 49 51 | 52 3 4 52 4 49 
“sage . do 21 23 2 21 19 21 20 20 20 20 21 18 
Salk ent | 
Cc percent of total sales 51 51 51 51 | 52 50 49 45 48 | 50 | 50 49 
Char les do 42 42 4] 42 | 39 40 42 42 43 42 | 42 42 
Inst doa 7 7 8 7 | % 10 9 10 +] S i) 
Sales, ur U.S 1935-39= 100 227 54 205 218 238 209 339 r 481 | : p 216 
Atla do 3 339 393 204 324 SS] 425 | 642 1 | ORS 
Bostor do 194 256 155 173 248 92 r 418 I | 186 
Chicag do 239 280 212 229 | 204 32 438 | 1 | 205 
Cleve do 254 4 214 23 282 $32 465 4 214 
Dallas do 315 353 77 331 310 333 44 442 r 662 p! | 315 
Kans do 252 280 311 284 249 275 28 347 506 , | » 228 
Mir do | 202 241 29, 255 211 242 307 10 r 438 ps 189 
New ¥ do 192 209 237 224 155 171 243 29 4} ps 183 
Phil do 199 249 284 7 256 188 201 280 | 38 4172 Ps > 108 
Rict do 239 274 309 310 287 236 243 | 2s 78 541 P: » 218 
St. I do 261 287 328 283 254 280 ; | 78 504 ¥ 232 
San Fr do__.-} 266 289 32 323 314 280 313 ! 331 358 65 332 | » 249 


lary. 
on p. 8-8. 


9 Revised beginning 1943. 


o'Revised beginning 1948. 
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| 
‘ . Unless otherwise stated, statistics through = — —— 1949 
, 1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the a | | | Eee . a 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey : a Marcl ADI May Tune July August oy | October — n os 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
Department stores—Continued 

Sales, adjusted, total U. 8.t 1935-39 = 100 283 78 29 292 285 280 289 276 
Atlantat ee Sa do 374 365 389 376 368 377 367 376 Ro 
aa ESE ATE a do 234 208 51 243 242 227 241 211 
EE SOT do 72 66 277 275 262 258 989 258 - 
a eM do 284 79 01 295 281 274 279 259 oF . 
Se do 393 392 74 384 385 387 * 374 r 387 37 104 
Kansas 0 ae do 311 301 314 309 309 04 312 301 299 29 
Minneapolist eS ae ane do 74 267 273 266 29 276 278 267 93 
New York........-.-- es de 232 122 234 236 234 r 238 r 293 97 7 
Phiiadelphiat__...___-- Aad do 265 72 271 269 268 277 60 267 o7K 
EE do 30 204 315 311 2 304 306 295 3¢ 1 
|) Sr do 310 09 335 314 325 326 32 309 0 
San Franciscot_--. do { 29 340 335 329 33 326 337 19 ) 

Stocks, total U. 8. , end of month:t 
U nadjusted ae do 287 285 256 245 254 27 297 30) 14 
Adjusted___- ~~ do 283 278 265 256 253 26 270 27 7} 

Mail-order and store sales: 

Total sales, 2 companies thous. of dol 196, 656 25R, 692 295, 754 292, 936 284, 289 240, 12¢ 280, 23 316, 38 315, 329 434, 472 
Montgomery Ward & Co do 68, 316 89,179 101, 1 100, 334 90, 678 77, 005 95, 51 106, 735 112, 398 0), 42 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. do 128, 340 169, 513 194, 644 192, 602 193, 611 163, 121 184, 71¢ 09,652 | 202, 931 OR4 

Rural sales of general merchandise: t ; 

Total U. S., renee 1935-239=100 237.0 5 278. 4 272. 4 260. 1 209. 1 263. 5 317.3 318. 4 369. 4 $42 
East. eee an Se ae do 218. 1 248.8 265. 7 264. 0 244.1 183. 1 235.9 85.3 278. 7 371 {08 
South... Oe eS Saree TP do 278. 4 290. 4 30) 287.7 273. 1 228. 2 289. 4 554. ¢ 384.0 145. 2 1 
Middle West__.__.._-__- 2 do 219.8 251.1 264. 8 262. f 251 202.9 950.3 305. 1 297. 6 145 
Far West ; eins 10 233. 5 68. 2 290. 0 283. 2 300. 0 249.9 305. 4 338.4 352. 1 G3. ¢ 

Total U.S, adjusted _ caendalnale do 283. 2 261.3 290. 9 303. 7 293. 2 283. 7 287. 4 286. 9 : 2 2 
East . lo 254, 2 248.8 267 294. 0) 281. 2 274. 1 269. 0 275. 1 2 2Fif 
Se eee do 302. f 305 329 347.0 333. 5 326. 5 322.3 311.6 f 325. 4 
Middle West_._._____- do 274.8 64 71 296. 4 274. ¢ 271.6 270.3 283. 6 3 2. 9 
. . | eae do 312.6 298. 0 310. 2 316. 1 331.5 306. 2 313.2 05. 8 3 00), ( ) 

WHOL ESALE E TRADE 
Service and limited- function wholesalers: t 

Sales, estimated (unadj.), total mil ] 5, 234 5 5, 220 5, 247 4, S56 5, 551 851 5, 769 5, 904 . 
Durable-goods est: iblishments l 1, 615 ‘ 1, 754 1, 735 1, 525 1, 737 1, 843 1, 842 1, 762 8S 
Nondurable-goods establishments 1 3, 619 ROR { 164 3, 512 3, 331 3, 814 4, 0O8 3, 927 1, 142 107 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total d 7, 487 7 7 6, 992 6, 854 6. 839 6, 873 7, 002 7. 007 7019 6, SRS 
Durable-goods establishments d 3, 342 3, 392 { 6 3 092 > O70 2 848 2 2%) 2 736 9 73 
Nondurable-goods establishments dc 4,145 4, 021 R76 77 3, 762 869 r 4, 025 1, 182 4, 271 4, 286 

E MPL OY VIE NT AND POPl LATION 
POPULATION 
Pepulation, continental United States:§ 
Total, including armed forces thousand 48, 245 18, 4 148, € 148, 8 149, 014 149, 2 149, 452 149, 70 149, 947 150, 18 
Civilian population ___- do 46, 731 146, 921 147,14 147, 354 147, 546 147,752 | 147,98 148, 244 148, 502 148, 747 8, Ot 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of noninstitutional population 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, 
2 aia thousa 109, 195 19, 290 109, 3 109, 458 109, 547 109, 664 760 109, 860 109, 975 110, 06: 
__. Yo 53, 689 3, 730 53, 764 53, 799 53, 837 53, 898 939 53. 984 54. 036 54.07 9 
Female.........._. do 5 5, 560 5, 609 5, 659 55, 710 766 5, 821 55, 876 55, 939 5 QRS 6, 048 

Total labor force, including armed forces do 1, 896 2, 305 2, 327 63, 452 64, 866 65, 278 65, 105 64, 222 64, 021 64. 36 f 
Armed forces__. _- do 1, 508 1, 491 } 1, 469 1, 468 1, 463 1, 468 1, 45 1, 445 1, 43¢ { 
Civilian labor force, total do 60, 388 60, 814 60, § 61, 98 63, 398 63, 81 63, 63 62, 763 62, 57¢ 62, 927 

| ae le 13, 229 13, 525 68 13, 886 44, 832 45, 267 45, 1¢ 14,319 43, OSS 44.099 
TS Ta 17, 159 17, 289 7 7 18, 097 18, 566 18, 548 18, 474 18. 444 18. 5R8 18. 898 & OR 
— 2 Saas sli 57, 168 7, 647 819 8, 694 59, 619 9, 720 59, 04 9. 411 59, 001 9. 518 8 5A 
| AL SS aes lo 40, 812 4 2 41,4 4] 1 42, 23 $2, 422 42, 644 42, O85 41, 42¢ 41. 78 
Female . --.-.-...-..-- 16, 35¢ 16, 556 I 17, 17 17, 38¢ 17, 298 17, 303 17, 326 17, 575 17,7 
Agricultural employme nt ( 6, 993 7, 393 7, R21 8 974 9. GOK 9 647 8. 507 ° 158 7 710 7’ B7x ; 
Nonagricultural employment de 50, 174 254 19, 99 49, 720 9, 924 0, 073 51, 44 51, 254 51, 200 51. 64 8 
Unemployed __.__.---- lo 3, 221 167 289 3, 778 4, 09 3, 689 3, 351 3, 576 3, 409 is 
ae do 47, 298 46, 985 47, O4¢ 46, OO 44, 683 44, 38 44,6 45, 638 45, 953 45, 701 6, 694 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments:t 
Total, unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
thousand 43, O61 42,918 42, O66 42, 731 42, 835 42, 573 42, 994 13, 466 r 42, 601 r 42,772 13, 69 
Manufacturing_.............-- do 1 { 14, 475 14.177 13, 877 13, 884 13, 75 4,114 14,312 | + 13,892 | +13. 800 { { 
Durable-goods industries 1 7, 819 7, 65¢ 414] 7, 392 7, 255 7, 302 7. 409 6, 986 04 ) 
Nondurable-goods industries _- do 72 65¢ 2 4136 6, 492 6, 502 6, 812 6, 903 6, 906 757 
pe oe eI do ORE 81 84 974 68 943 956 948 593 9} ) 
i (ws EE RE a ] 101 12 101 “ Q5 94 92 65 RQ! 
pe nae do 80 79 8 77 7 76 76 7¢ 76 77 
Bituminous coal do 455 448 { 438 { 410 425 421 100 104 10 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas p eetuct 
thousand 258 257 2 260 262 264 263 261 r 256 25 254 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 3 95 7 98 gs 19 09 99 96 rT 

Contract construction d 1, 926 1, 947 2, O3¢ 2, 137 2, 205 2, 277 2, 341 2, 341 2, 313 2, 244 2,09 

Transportation and public utilities ( 4, (0024 975 91 4,021 4,031 1, 00 3, 992 959 r 3,871 } 89] } 
Interstate railroads. d 1,414 571 1, 38 41¢ 1, 41 1, 38] 1, 37 339 r 1, 257 98] OR 
Local railways and bus lines_.- ( 161 f 159 159 158 157 57 156 154 54 
Telephone... _... eweceuenwe ( 644 641 639 637 638 633 625 619 616 612 
Telegraph __ do 56 55 55 53 52 52 50 49 48 18 
Gas and electric utilities do 504 507 509 515 520 521 519 | 514 514 14 

* Revised. » Preliminary. 

tThe adjusted indexes of department-store sales have recently been revised; unpublished revisions available upon request are as follows: Atlanta, 1944—April 1948 
1948; Cleveland and Minneapolis, 1946-March 1948; Kansas C 1945-March 1948; New York, 1946-January 1949; Philadelphia, 1944-March 1948; Richmond, 1946-May 
1919-November 1948. Current revisions for Dallas are tentative, pending completion of the revision for earlier periods. Department-store aaae Snenes fou tie { State 
in the districts and, therefore, are subject to further adjustment. Recent revisior ta on department-store stocks, by districts, are reflected in the S. total wl 
revision. The indexes of rural sales of merchandise have been recomputed on a 193 9 base; data through 1948 appear in the 1949 STATISTICAI lee tet The 
been revised back to 1939; monthly fizures for 1946-48 and annua ng 1939 are shown on pp. 18-20 of the October 1949 St RVEY; unpublished revisions are 
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1949 1950 




















— March Apr M June July Augu — ( ber | ® “to -“—~ Mont! January 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
| j 
9, 292 9,310 9, 478 9, 342 9, 336 9, 220 9, 213 9, 409 9, f if 0 PY, 4 * 9, 208 
2. 541 2, 523 2, 544 182 2 491 2, 472 2, 515 2, 538 ‘ 2, 538 7} 92,53 »2,5 
f 6, 787 f 74 6, S60 6. 845 6, 748 6. §OR 6. R&T f ] 7 OAT 3 6. oI er i.778 
“t 1,411 1 1,434 1, 401 1, 356 1 7 14 av RR 1 O73 »e 1.479 ] 4 
4 193 204 ” 208 1, 201 1.1 ] } 9 1. 8 1. 217 r 10S l x 
47 648 658 f ‘ 679 ASS f ‘ 704 71 676 | \ 
1, 735 1,749 1, 757 1, 763 1,774 780 gO 1, 7é 0 1,762] * 
4,712 4, 720 1, 768 4,804 4,834 4, 851 4, 836 1,8 704 4, 769 4, 738 4, 782 t 
447 44 451 464 487 4 ! 1] r44 144 » 404 
346 346 j 353 361 564 SAR ‘ 0 ik 347 2 
142 144 153 154 144 147 146 143 17 | 
737 5. 761 77 813 803 738 763 g SH 7RS 6,041 ' Ril | ' 7 
43, 657 43, 445 43, 2 43, 027 42, 896 42, 711 42, 84 43, 068 42, If ° 42 r 42,712 42, 6 
14, 501 4 } 14, 007 13, 917 13, 979 14 s 70 r 15, 691 r 13, 043 r 14, 
19, ORT ~ ° 7 5 939 049 12 ry yp RI 
2, 164 2, 14 é 2, 11¢ 2, 100 2, 128 2, 167 RS , 2, 200 134 1sY 
; 4 s ~ 4 4, 003 } GAR } O47 x7 RO4 Vil 
15 } f 9.47 ) 456 G 3268 9, 420 ) 4 f ) 4 ys 
14 ] 748 ] { 1 756 1. 755 1. 762 1. 78 . 7RR RR 720 
1,784 4 4, 792 4, 804 4, 786 4,777 4, 788 4,78 1, 769 i, 762 » 4,753 
73 5 77 5. 784 5 R23 5 846 — RAD 5 7 j x QD R11 ' 784 
2,074 11, 904 11, 6l¢ 11, 324 11, 337 11, 211 11, 561 11,7 fis 11, 28 1] ; , ’ 1, 456 
6, 52 6, 417 6, 2¢ 6, 057 6. 022 804 5 O47 6. (« 5 7 ¥ f ’ » 6. OO7 
2 23 21 21 d 18 s s , 
f 659 t 672 686 676 686 HS4 So 692 34 ( 640 
Ri 8 st) 19 4] 407 414 41¢ $ 412 104 1) 
278 274 ‘ 259 257 2 263 s4 283 ™ , » 289 
129 493 ¢ 414 4109 41 412 414 1 411 4 iti e 403 
107 106 105 101 107 if s 108 ( if 
1,077 3, 062 1, U28 991 971 Yo4 32 938 ) * 737 ie) 939 P O06 
f 952 45 534 523 O00 | 408 { 131 r 32 0) » 476 
if 47 4; 45 45 42 41 { sy 38 4} » 43 
752 729 706 68 679 671 | BRR 798 67 666 GRR 5 l 
2 108 7 4 ? 100 ! f 113 112 | 
1.1 1 108 t 1.014 977 yg, 127 4 908 ol i OO] Pr O41 
607 F f 8 is ( KOT 1s 54f ( 2 ’ ; 
] . O17 5 9 1.014 QOR ] né r ROR ROR Ss 177 
649 (46 649 601 64 ( 678 f fi Ro " i4 
W 192 ; 187 187 | IRS RR 184 185 Pit) 
RK ) 2 SN St w( 69 7 69 
72 72 f 67 66 ‘ 47 ) 0 ( 
F g2 18 77 17¢ 171 169 l 74 174 l l P 171 
63 4 } 333 3] 34 Of 3&3 R] r 363 : | p34 
51 5, 487 | 5 7 5,315 5, 317 | 614 7 717 ’ 70 is 5 Ol , 449 
07. 1, O69 71 1, 09 l 1,224 1, do ; 1, 184 138 Pil » 1,072 
2 226 217 22 22¢ ee 229 1.5 252 2 
] 103 s ll 22 122 1l¢ { ag OH P 108 
s lif 25 131 169 220 339 159 13 Pp ikl 
so 185 sf 188 192 1y 194 10 104 189 P 19) 
1 149 {( 148 152 if 166 laf 14 ’ I 
xR RE R2 RY x4 82 Y) ) SY st 5 pst 
] 1, UR7 1, O83 1, 057 092 6s r 1,184 r 1, 187 1, 136 17 
g ) 525 518 130 72 i4 , 
214 207 202 203 200 11 2 27 230 22% 214 
1, 05 1, 051 1, 0O8 956 959 042 1, 040 1, OR2 R3 r 1,030 | r1.04 1, 022 » 1,039 
9 137 134 118 22 116 131 ] 29 120 129 P 120 
41 242 241 236 221 23. 4 252 r | 248 pr 240 
24 318 SU 258 263 306 ) “ ) 206 p 204 
S91 386 77 369 365 371 R4 72 390 p 382 » 284 
04 201 10¢ 1Y: 188 191 197 200 201 200 P 108 
| 
497 406 { 404 494 | 485 | 486 40 aM 409 502 p 405 » 496 
137 139 14 14] 142 | 141 14] 144 144 145 | 147 P14) 
16¢ 164 16. 162 163 | 162 | 16] lf 16 16: 168 (4 
513 511 49 7 464 | 453 458 {78 {88 48, 484 485 181 
162 157 148 142 139 13¢ 135 14 141 145 | 144 14 
62 61 61 60 60 5g 60 61 62 62 62 pt 
45 44 44 j 43 4] 42 4 44 14 44 r4 
188 187 IRS 18S 189 | 189 190 189 18S 187 | Is P ikK ? 183 
15 149 149 149 150 | 150 150 149 148 148 4 » 149 
197 194 1M 185 181 177 180 167 18 187 187 P 186 » 188 
RU Ro &Y R7 ta) R2 1 64 iN Ss nD s4 
59 {AS $48 332 339 342 356 354 49 52 14 P34 » 348 
235 234 228 216 223 | 226 234 Z5 224 ‘Dy 2 P22 
i 
147.4 145.3 141.8 138, 2 138. 4 136.9 141.1 143. 7 158.8 137 7| 140 ? 141.6 » 139.8 
147. 6 145. 6 143. 4 140.8 139. 9 138. 9 139. 6 141.3 136. 6 r 136. 4 139.2 » 140.2 





d series OI 


i employment, pay rolls, and hours and earnings have been revised to incorporate three major changes: 
ng industries: (2 ssification of reporting establishments on the basis of m r product or activity; 
rker employment. Revised data on employees i iltural establi unadjusted) by major 
ijusted figures for the total nonagricultural and manufacturing employment and the adjusted indexes for 
SuRvVEY. All unpublished revisions are available upon request. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through : 1949 aa 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the |p, a fara TEETE = 

1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey cea Marcl Ay May Fume July August | a | October | ** mn fontnl Januar 
ary e ' , January 
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i Miscellaneous employment data: 

i Federal and State highways, total§ number 203, 088 214, 405 238, 605 268, 525 295, 071 314, 414 327, 536 271 68 
Construction (Federal and Staté d $8, 744 59, 507 80, 881 106, 743 124, U2 137, 965 146, 144 l ) Rf 
Maintenance (State) d 109, 014 108, 618 11, 169 113, 965 120, 469 124, 931 128, 631 2 - 7, 7( 

Federa! civilian employees: 
United States thousand 1, % 1, 908 1, 922 1, 93 1, 92! 1, 92 1,9 1, 886 1, 846 8 . 894 1. 80 
District of Columbia di 213 214 215 2I¢ 217 214 13 | 211 2 214 - 
Railway employees (class I steam railway 
Total ; ad thousands 1, 261 1, 228 1, 245 1, 267 1, 261 1, 238 1, 231 1,196 1, 116 r 1,141 83 221 P1177 
Indexes: > 
meareeeed.............- 1935-39=100 120. € 117 19.1 121.2 120. 6 118.4 117.8 114. 2 106. 9 r109. 2 7 P1125 
Adjusted. .___- de 123. ¢ 120. 3 121 121.7 119. ( 116.0 115. 4 111. 5 103. 4 8.2 14.4 P 117.0 
PAY ROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker pay roll index, 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 1939 = 100 10.4 332. 8 319, 2 312.8 315.7 312. 8 323. 0 335.1 | + 3820.9 
LABOR CONDITIONS . 
Average weekly hours per worker (U.S. Dept | 
Labor):t 
All manufacturing industries hour 4 9 8.4 38.6 38.8 38.8 39.1 2g | 39.7 r 39 39. 2 230 2 
Durable-goods industries 9 39. 5 ). ( 39.0 39. 2 38.8 39.3 | 39.6 39. 9 ) / 9, 5 P 4 
Ordnance and accessorie d 41.3 39. ¢ 36. 7 10.3 39.7 40.3 39.7 40.3 10.3 10). 2 10. ( » 40 9 
Lumber and wood product t furt 
ture)... hour 5 { { 41.1 40.7 39.4 40.7 40.7 °4°.7 r4 { 39 
Sawmills and planing mill lo { 40, € $1.1 40. 7 39.3 40.8 10, 6 41..6 r4 4(), ¢ 
Furniture and fixture le s 8. 5 39 8.6 40) 41.0 ° 41.7 10.0 p 4] 
Stone, clay, and glass product ) { } 39. € 39. 4 38. 7 39. 6 29 & r 40.4 { 1) 4 1 2 2 29 5 
Glass and glass products 9 8. 2 39. 1 38. 9 7.9 9. ( 38,2 r 39. 5 r 39 | 
Primary metal industrie do 39. 8 ) 8.4 8 7. € 36.9 | 7. 6 37.6 37.5 f { IS 9 0 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, a1 lling mills 
our 3 39. § 39.4 8.7 37,7 36. 4 37.6 37.1 | 34.0 { 2 ) 
Primary smelting and refinin nferrous 
metals hour 10,8 41 41.3 40.7 40. 5 39. 1 39. 4 39.6 40. 7 | r 39.4 10.3 { 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportatior i t). hour } 8.7 39.0 39. 2 39.3 39. 6 40, 2 r 40.1 | .3 { D3 p 40 ( 
Heating apparatus (except trical) and 
plumbers’ supplies hour 37.2 37. 6.6 37.1 37 37.7 39. 5 40.3 r 41.4 r4 5 Sf 
Machinery (except electrical d 10. 4 39.9 9 9.2 9.2 0 ! 29 3 39,2 r )4 
Electrical machinery d 9.1 8. § 8.8 39. 0 8.7 ; 40.0 40. 4 9 { ) >a 
Transportation equipment 1 ’ 38. € 8.7 38. 2 4.5 1.9 . 7 40, 1 39. 1 ‘ p 49 
Automobiles i ’ 1.7 38. f 3 4 1 39. 8 40. 4 39 r 38 2 
Aircraft and parts lo 2 4 9.4 10.5 4( 1g 40,2 10. 6 4( f 
Ship and boat building and repair lo 8 8.2 38.1 38. 4 8.4 7.3 37.7 r 36.4 . 7.8 
Railroad equipment 1 i 39.9 8. 6 39. 2 7.7 r 38.4 32 1 38 . Q wi 
Instruments and related product 39 39 39 9.2 39.0 39. ( 39.5 39. 8 r 6 39. 4 
Miscellaneous mfg. industri: i 10.3 40.2 39. 0 39.0 39.4 39.0 | 38. 9 40. 2 40.7 1] { 9 P 40).3 
' i | 
Nondurable-goods industries i g 38. 6 7. 38. 1 38. 5 38. 7 8.9 9.6 39. ¢ 8.8 ) 
Food and kindred product 1 ) 41.3 1. ¢ 42.2 41.7 41.8 41.7 { 
Meat products { 40.7 40.4 41.8 4 11.6 r 4) { { 
Dairy products d 14 ‘ 45.2 45.8 45.7 4 14.4 44.2 ‘ { 1.8 
Canning and preserving l : 7.2 f 7.4 8.3 39. 7 40), 8 0 1 4( r 2 9 
Bakery products { 11.4 { 42.1 42.2 42.2 $1 12.1 r4 ’ 11.7 
Reverages d { { { ) 41.8 {2 42.7 41.4 1) 7 4 1. G 
Tobacco manufactures a { l { 5.7 38.0 7.4] 38 Q & 7] , 
Textile-mill products { 4 36. f ” Q : a 
Broad-woven fabric mil! i s 8 2 1.6 35. 7 36.3 37 QF 39. ¢ . ‘4 
Knitting mills i 6.3 6. l 35.3 36. 2 36. 3 37. ( a7 2 r 32.9 { & R 
Apparel and other finished textile product 
4.9 6.3 1.4 35. 5 35.4 35. 4 35. 7 36.8 S be 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coat do { 34.2 ; 33.4 22 & 5 4 ‘ “ 
Men's and boys’ furnishi: 1 work 
clothing ur 5. f 6.4 35. 2 36.1 35.8 36.1 6.4 6.9 37 
Women’s outerwear do 5.8 5. 4 3. 4 35. | 34. ¢ 33.9 34 2 Or 2 r 34.2 ‘ 
Paper and allied products i 41. 2 { 4 40. 4 4 41.1 41.8 42.6 43. 1 i 12.8 | 42.1 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard 1 lo 12.0 11.7 4] 41.1 4] 1.8 42. 43.0 43.7 { { 12 4 " 
Printing, publishing, and allied industr 
ur Ss. f os. 4 38.7 38. 7 38. 6 38.5 | 39.1 32 6 Q r »4 8 7 p38 5 
Newspapers._._.______- do 7.1 7 7 37.8 37 6. 8 37.5 37. 5 r : { 
Commercial printing do ». € ). f } 39. 7 4/ 39.8 39. f 39.9 39 } { 7 
Chemicals and allied products lo { { { 40. 7 { 40. ¢ 40.5 41.4 41.7 r4 { 11.0 41.5 
Industrial organic chemicals lo 1.4 8. § 39. 2 39. 2 39. 3 39. 2 39.8 39.9 r 40. ( { f 
Drugs and medicines lo { 40.7 { 40. 4 10. 2 4( 40.0 40.4 40.6 { 1). 4 
Paints, pigments, and fillers io j 4( 4] 40.7 4] 40.9 41.1 41.5 41.4 ‘ ‘ 10 
Products of petroleum and coal do 4( 40 40.7 40. 2 40.7 40.3 41.1 41.0 { R 10.4 » 40.2 
Petroleum refining --- do 4 39. 8 40. 5 39.9 40. 4 | 39.8 40.5 40 r 29 1“) 9 ° 
Rubber products do 7.7 37. ( 6.9 37.7 38. : 38.4] 32 3 40.2 39. 4 g 12 9 » 38.9 
Tires and inner tubes do { 5. 8 { 36.3 6. ¢ 6.6 6. 0 39 | 37.3 ‘ 
Leather and leather products do 7 7 8 35.1 36. 5 37.0 37. 2 36.8 r 36. 5 5.1 r 16. 6 » 37.3 
Footwear (except rubber) do 37 37. 2 3 34.0 36. 0 36.8 36. 7 26.0 35.1 | 32 2 = Gg 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: 
i a = lo 42.4 4% 42. ¢ 42.2 40.6 39.4 20 5 19.6 10.1 r2n 9 ‘ iN RB 
Anthracite. -_--.. — do 26. 1 2 4.1 23. 4 35.0 23 4 31.8 19. 2 r ; 7 | pape .. 
Bituminous coal do 37.9 6.4 { 7. § 30. 7 2 26. 1 97 r31.9 r34 9 nm 4 . oe 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: 7 F : — 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
ours 39.8 39. ¢ 39.9 10. 6 39.7 40.3 40.1 40. 4 41.2 10.0 1.9 10, 2 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying io 42.3 42.5 13 14.3 43.8 3.4 14.3 43.2) 144.2 12.8 { 13.3 
Contract construction do 37 6. 9 7 38. 5 IS. 5 28 6 38 7 37 7 28 2 ‘ _- 
Nonbuilding construction 10 9. 5 4( 41.7 41.9 12.2 42.4 40.9 41.8 } . 40.7 
Building construction do 6.1 6.4 37.2 7.1 7.1 37.2 ° 36.5! 36.9 i 6.7 
* Revised, » Preliminary. December and January data and D ber data in the average include all of Fairfax ¢ ounty, Virginia, and Montgomery and Prir Georges Counties, 


Maryland. 
Total includes State engineering, supervisory, and administrative employees n¢ 
Revised series. See note marked “‘t” on p. S-11. 
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048 and descriptive os ; ania - 
i404 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a ~ | March A May June July Augu he tober | " wy _~ ( Mr y 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
—_—_ | 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
Aver rs per ker, et Continued 
N lustrie { tinued 
- hour 45.1 45.2 45.2 44.9 46.0 45.1 44.7 r44.2 44.0 44 44 
1 ) 38.6 i 3 2 38. € R.4 38 a4 . 38. 7 4.8 . : 
0 44 1.7 4 45.2 45.0 45.4 45.1 44.5 ‘3.7 r4 
G do 41.4 41 4 41.3 4} 41.3 41.4 41.7 41 ¢ ; 
Tra a - 
W jo 40. 5 40. € 40). € 4( 40.6 40.8 40. 7 4 10. ’ 
Ret . o 
G dise stores do 36.3 6.1 6. ¢ 26.3 26.8 2 17.2 iH. 4 4 7 
| do 40). 39. 7 4 39.7 40.4 41.1 4 { | t 
A d ‘ ries dealer do 465 45.7 45.7 45.8 45.5 a0. € 45. € 45 | { $ 
Saar 
A i do 44.0 4 44.2 44.7 44.1 44 44.2 | ‘ 44.2 44 ‘ 14.2 | 
I do 4] 1.5 11.8 2.4 41.6 41 40.8 i 41 40.9 | { p 4] 
Cl iveing plants do 40.0 40.5 | 42.4 2.7 42 41.0 39. 5 11.7 r 4l 40.9 7 ’ 
Industrial d trike nd lock-outs | 
Beg ! - , 
VW number 24 } 2m 36 45, 385 | 350 35 20 2 nh Fy “ or 
Work thousands 7 | 500 164 235 575 110 140 61K 70 | ‘ 258 Sf 
In eff 
W ork number 14 68 f 600 69 42 29 544 
W orke thousands 105 | 2 ; 2 24 1, & - 4K m 
Man-day do ( { { 2,4 », OO (M 4, 417 ‘ 
Percent ble working time. --- I 5 | 5 6 | 1 2 1. 6 | { 
U.S. 1 lacement activities 
Not thousands 276 327 363 40 400 69 452 4i 50 | 12 | 7 0) 
Uner ec. 8 Adr | 
Ir hot 1, 300 1, 458 1, 80 1, 662 1, 522 8 1, 252 1, 548 631 1457] 1,72 
( do 7,111 | 8, 754 7, 886 8, 366 8,778 7, 467 8, ; 7, O8 s 7, 584 8, 259 | 7,879 | 1, 000 
Benef | | | | 
Benef ekly average do 1, 468 | 1, 786 1, 598 1,718 1, 809 1,717 1, 952 | | 1, 528 | 1, 698 RAK | 1, 677 | 8 
A mount ent thous. of dol_| 115, 268 | 152, 204 136,558 | 146,712 | 154, 695 18, 767 170, 629 j } 35.707 | 152,170 }° 170,580 | 145, 032 1865, 38 
Veterans’ u yment allowances: | | 
Init thousands 372 376 299 446 | 2 | 29 29 227 | 29 
Cont do 2, 551 3, 130 2, 608 2, 358 2, 486 2, 5 f 8 65 | 288 on 1, 671 ong 
( I ! ust week of month _.do 647 678 | 592 539 5s€ 82 ; » 2 ce IR] | ‘ 
Amou thous. of dol 47,103 60, 766 0,423 | 44,618 | 45,797 418, 939 24 8 462 | 5, 29 474 |} $2, 211 fi 
| | | | 
Labor t iring establishment | 
Access nthly rate per 100 employees 2.9 3.0 2.9 3. 5 | 4.4 1.4) } 2 : 
Sep thousands 4.1 4.8 4.8 5.2 | 4. x 1.0 | ‘ r 4. ( 1 
Dis do 3 3 9 ) 2 | 2 | 2 9 
: anal do 2.3 2.8 2.8 3.3 2.5 | 2 18 8 2 17 24} 
Quit do 1.4 1.6 l 1.6 1.5 | 4 8 1.2 | 1. 1.5 | 
Military a iscellaneous do 1 1 1 : . 
WAGES | | 
| 
Average v i U. S. Department of 
| 
Allt ies dollars 20 54.74 53. 80 54.08 54. 51 54. f 54.7 5. 2¢ 4.74 4( > 54.94 P56. 44 
Du do | 58. 49 57. 83 57. 21 57. 21 57. 82 57.31 57.89 | 8 8.15 7. 34 d. 5 8. OS » 59. 81 
O es do 9.22 57. 90 54.13 9.32 58. 72 ). 64 58.44 | 7 82 f 8. 82 p 60. % 
Lui products (except furni- | 
turé dollars 48. 03 50. 21 51. 52 52. 94 52. 91 50. 75 §2. 87 S 54.17 2. 52 2. 87 ; 79 17. 6 
‘ 1ing mills do 48.73 50. 85 2.29 53. 76 53. 56 51. 25 53 1.54 2.% 2. 47 p 52 32 
Fu es do 48. Of 48. 87 47. 60 47. 59 48. 36 17.86 $9. 69 50. 72 12 50. 72 2. 4 P 49.39 I 29 
Ste s products do 55. 02 54.18 3. 37 ,. 90 53. 58 2.94 54.17 i 51 28 579 P 4. 4] a 
( S ao | 58. 53 56. 97 55. 39 56. 81 55. 98 4 22 56. OS SY : 7.{ 8. 24 Pit i 
Pri! justries do | 63.16 61. 70 60. 83 60. 08 59. 82 58. 63 59. 45 60. 42 8. BE 7.83 62. 92 60. 58 63. 40 
Blast es, steel works, and rolling 
I S dollars | 65. 64 64. 90 64. 69 63.24 62. 21 59. 88 61. 33 62. 07 F » 6. oR 64. Bt 62. 30 
Prit y smelting and refining of nonferrous 
met dollars 61.16 61.09 61. 95 61. 05 60.71 59. 00 58. 39 ). 24 ). 87 58. 43 64 60. 20 
Fabr prod. (except ordnance, ma- | 
chinery, transportation equipment) dollars_ | 57.72 57.35 56.19 56. 67 57.39 57. 61 58.13 9.2 58. 51 ’ 57.02 r 59. 62 » 57. 81 ° 60. 49 
He I paratu except electrical) and 
plu er ipplies dollars 54. 94 55. 57 53. 99 54. 61 54.72 54. 85 57. 63 9. Sf 55. 58 3. 19 7. 28 5 66 
Mac! I ept electrical)_- do 61. 57 60.85 59. 55 59. 70 59. 94 59. 71 59. 86 60. 44 60. 21 9. 37 61. 26 » 60. 35 ° 61.18 
Electr hinery do.___| 57.02 56. 50 55. 99 56. 16 56. 00 56. 73 57. 88 57. 97 7. 2 58. 7] 256.90} »* 59.03 
Trans} juipment do | 65. 79 63.19 6 8 63.03 65.49 66. 27 65. 90 ( 64. 75 64. 32 67.70 ; on » 70.73 
Auto do | 66. 91 62. 96 64. 77 63. 22 66. 94 68. 67 67. 78 69 65. 87 r 64.61 69. 28 > 66. 51 
Aircraft rts do | 64. 52 63.41 | 6 99 | 62. 98 | 62. 94 62. O08 62. 07 f 8 63. 67 ‘66.73 | 66. 20 > 63. 44 
Ship ar t building and repairs___do 61. 99 62. 98 62. 50 61.61 62. 82 61. 94 60. 05 61 59. 11 7. 04 62. 4 ? 61. 40 
Railroa 1ipment do 65. 53 64. 76 62. 42 63. 39 62. 71 60. 32 r 62.05 61.84 62. 49 r 62. 92 | 63. 24 63.18 | 
. Instrur i related products do 55. 28 55.18 5 l 54. 8% 54.61 54. 37 54. 25 55. 2¢ 56. 08 r 56. 48 | 255.27 | » 56.30 
Miscellaneou fg. industries do 50. 86 50.17 48. 95 48. 83 49.72 48.75 45. 51 50. 57 51. 44 ’ 51.78 * 52. 27 > 50.22 | » 651.79 
Nondur industries do } 51.33 49. 67 50. 41 50.97 51. 55 51. 31 52. 59 52. 47 * §2.07 r » 51. 46 » 52.78 
Food and ired products. . do 53.07 52.33 | 53. 44 53. 62 54. 69 53. 00 63 53. 83 54. 07 , » 53. 57 » 54.97 
Meat | ts do 55.70 | 54. 98 56.17 | 55. 87 58. 02 56. 87 7.78 56. 51 r 59.04 | » 57.29 
Dair do 54. 59 | 54. 10 54. 47 55. 23 55. 71 54. 72 28 r 54. 7€ r 54. 38 > 54. 67 
Car nd preserving do 43.89 43.07 435.65 42. 63 3. 59 44. 27 44.79 r 45. 92 41.33 » 43. 50 
Bakery products ; do 51. 28 | 51.07} 651.61 52. 29 52. 62 51.83 52. 88 52.29] + 51.91 > 51. 68 
Be verag do 61. 54 | 62.29 64. 54 65. 59 68. 79 66. 24 64. 92 64. 40 r 63.44 » 64. 07 
Tobacco manufactures do 34. 94 35 36. 27 38. 57 38. 19 38. 58 RB. BY 37. 86 38. 46 r » 37.27 » 39. 57 
Textile-r lu do 45.01 42. 21 41.91 42. 98 43. 26 44.37 $5. 82 r 47.04 47.16 ’ > 44.71 » 47.04 
Broad-wv en fabric mills... do 44.83 41.08 40. 52 42.09 42.87 44. 41 5.74 r 47. 52 ’ 47.76 > 44.44 see 
Knittir do 41.09 | 39. 87 40.07 ' 40.73 40. 44 41.11 42. 22 43. 68 * 43. 20 » 41.41 ° 
sevised, » Preliminary. tRevised series. See note marked “‘t’’ on p. 8-11. 
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WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings? 


All manufacturing industries 
Nondurable-goods industric 
Apparel and other finished 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coat 
Men’s and boys’ 


clothing 


Women’s outerwear. 
Paper and allied products 

Pulp, paper, and paperboa 
Printing, publishing, and a 


Newspapers... 


Commercial printing. $ 


Chemicals and allied 


Industrial organic che 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fi! 
Products of petroleum and c 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products 


Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 


Mining: 


Sa ee 
Anthracite a 


Bituminous coal. 


Crude-petroleum and natural 
Petroleum and natura!-gas | 


Nonmetalic mining and quarry 


Contract construction 


Nonbuilding construction 
Building construction 
Transportation and public utilities 


Local railways and | 
Telephone 
Telegraph 


Gas and electric utilities 


Trade: 
Wholesale trade__- 
Retail trade: 


General-merchandise stores 


Food and liquor 


Automotive and accessories d 


Finance: 


Banks and trust companies 


Service: 
Hotels, year-round 
saundries 


Cleaning and dyeing plants 


Average hourly earnings (U. 


Labor) :t 


All manufacturing industries 
Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories 


Lumber ana wood 
ture) 


Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

Glass and glass products 
Primary metal industries 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and 


metals. _- 


Fabricated metal prod. (except 
chinery, transportation equipn 
Heating apparatus (except electric 
plumbers’ supplies 
Machinery (except electrical) 


Electrica! machinery 


Transportation equipment 


Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 


Rai 


Meat products 
Dairy products 


Canning and preserv ing. 
Bakery products___.___. 


Beverages 


Tobacco manufactures - 
‘Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills 


Knitting mills 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 


= 4 and boat building and re pair 
road equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable-goods industries _ - 
Food and kindred products 





if irs 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 


lars 


nee, ma- 


1.1 


irs 
nd 

ollars 
ao 
do 
do 
do 
do 
ao 


10 


ao 


do 


series. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


1949 


5 
0 
182 
181 


1 
l 
l 
1, 
1008 
1. 
1 
l. 
l 
1. 


1,114 | 


l 
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180 
18] 
11] 


lal eee 


te 





March 1950 


1950 


Januar y 


_ ee 
S3 12. 97 
18 
60. 09 
»72 6x 
- 9 7 
- 42. 67 
14 


$ O8 
| 
102 | »1, 418 
P1484 
i P1515 
t 1. 601 
492 
4 1, 40 
174 
1) 1. 54 
$42 1. 454 
S 684 
huh 
624 
621 
S07 | » 1.429 
| 
250 | 71.2% 
24 P 1.343 
292 P 1. 331 
384 
221 
139 
239 
tH) 
4 p 1, 025 
189 » 1, 200 
hw 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1949 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febru- | Sent 
1949 Statistic al Supplement to the Survey ary | March | April May June July August | "her 
| } 


_ 


WAGES— 


4A veragt 

Alln 
Nondu 
Appa! 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


j | 
ontinued | 
+— Continued | | 
] Continued | | 
justries—Continued 
hed textile products | | 
dollars_. 1, 212 1, 196 1,149 1, 125 1. 133 1. 159 1.175 1. 108 
and coats do 1, 354 1, 366 1. 342 1. 345 1, 317 1. 306 1.342 l 
ishings and work 
dollars 924 929 923 924 915 915 901 18 
do 1. 504 1, 461 1, 3¢0 1, 30 1, 339 1. 431 1. 4 1. 484 
ucts lo | l 1. 328 1. 327 1. 334 1. 340 1.352 1. 34¢ l 
erboard mills__do 1. 398 1. 395 1. 392 1. 401 1, 410 1. 427 1. 416 1. 42% 





Print a = 
dollar 1 70 1. 802 1. 807 1.819 1. 82] 1. 82 1 236 R42 
Ne de 2.039 2. 068 2. Ont 2.117 2 2.1 2.114 2 
Ce t do 1.71 1. 749 l l 1. 751 1. 771 1. 7H 759 
Che lied products do 1. 410 1. 406 1. 430 1. 448 1. 464 1.4 
Ind hen ] do 1. 513 1. 515 1. 52 15 1. 545 1. 68 1. 548 ] 
Dr do 1, 392 1, 385 ] ] 1. 4 1. 400 1. 410 1. 408 1.4 
Pa 1 fill do 1. 449 1. 452 1. 458 1. 455 1. 454 1, 454 1, 448 1.4 
Prod 1 coal do 1. 77 1.773 1. 777 1. 772 1. 787 1. 808 1. 70¢ 1.812 
Petr f do 1, 852 1. 854 1. 858 1. 857 1. 873 1. ROE 1. 887 Ki4 
Rubbe do 1. 5K 1, 498 1. 504 1.514 1, 526 1, 520 1, ; 
7 tut do 1. 723 1.718 1. 721 1. 741 1. 751 1. 761 1. 731 1. 789 
Leat! products do 1. 136 1. 135 1. 138 1.141 1. 136 1. 128 1. 129 1. 141 
| ibber) do 1. 101 1. 101 1. 102 1. 099 1.090 1, O85 1, O91 1. 104 
Nonmanufa ustri€¢ | 
Minit 
Sere se eee do 1. 527 1. 528 1, 519 1. 510 1.491 | 1. 491 1.473 | 1. 489 
Ant do 1. 838 1. 846 1. 857 1. 866 1. 935 1, 888 1, 829 1.§ 
Bitur do 1. 941 1. 938 1. 934 1, O4¢ 1. 951 1. 910 1. 897 1,04 
Crud itural-gas produc n 
Petr l-gas productior 
dollars 1. 768 1, 756 1. 762 1. 768 1. 778 1. 800 1. 764 1. 792 
Nor quarrying do 1. 285 1, 280 1. 302 1.313 1, 320 1. 308 1. 306 1 
Contrac do 1. 877 1. 875 1. 872 1. 864 1. S5¢ 1, 856 1. 862 1.874 
Nonb uc de 1.714 1. 703 1. 709 1. 712 1. 704 1.712 1.712 l 
Build I de 1. 930 1. 933 1. 934 1. 930 1. 924 1. 922 1, 932 I 
Trans} ub! ties 
Loca bt do 1. 423 1. 420 1. 430 1, 436 1. 435 1, 446 1,442 1.4 
Tel do 1.317 1. 327 1. 324 1. 34 1. 340 1.348 1.34 ] 
rel do 1. 392 1. 394 1. 399 1. 409 1. 399 1. 409 1.411 1.4 
Gas ties x do 1. 512 1. 507 1. 521 1.5 1. 541 1. 550 1. 544 1. 564 
Trad 
wt do 1. 403 1. 401 1. 407 1. 421 1.416 1. 426 1. 403 1. 409 
ae e stores do 937 936 960 O68 . 964 “1 OF 
Fi do 1. 228 l 1. 227 1, 234 1, 244 1. 24 1. 244 1, 258 
Automot ecessories dealers___do 1, 256 l 1. 302 1.310 1,312 1.312 1, 30€ 1. 308 
Servi 
Hote do 738 731 732 738 745 | . 746 | 745 if 
Lau do 841 . 845 843 850 . 849 . 844 . 840 S42 
Clear plant do , 983 , 986 . 994 1.011 . 997 . 986 . 978 . OO 
Miscellane 
Constr E.N.R 
Cc dol. per hr-_-| 1.417 1.424 1.424 1. 431 1. 441 1. 465 1. 470 1. 478 
Skill do 2. 353 2. 376 2. 378 2. 384 2. 394 2. 412 2. 434 2. 46 
Farm wage r ut board or room (quar- 
erly)* dol. per hr- 71 74 
Railway wa e, class I do 1.370 1. 337 1. 380 1. 389 1.375 1.392 1. 373 1. Be 
Reed-building wages, common labor cetacean 1, OF . 1. 1€ 





FINANCE 


BANKING 











Acceptance ercial paper outstanding: 
Be : mil. of dol 228 215 204 195 198 194 R« 207 
Cc do 268 257 249 219 199 211 23 265 
Agr ding of agencies super- 
Credit Administration: 
Total mil. of dol (‘) 1,710 ( ( 1, 786 ( 1, 791 
Farm mortg , total do ( 936 ( 946 ( ( 951 
Federa do ( 866 ( ( R80 5 OW 
Land | ioner do 70 ( 65 De 
Loan do 289 270 262 252 250 258 1 281 
Shor rl r do 166 504 2 537 2 565 2 591 2 600 2590 2 5590 
Bank debits, total (141 centers) do 80, 180 98, 335 89, 206 R88, 969 98, 276 88, 353 RR 536 r 90. 257 
New York do 31, 982 39, 698 35, 832 36, 974 36, 467 0 7.19 
Outside New York City : do 48, 198 58, 637 53, 374 51, 995 1, 886 2, 466 r OE 
Federal Reser vé condition, end of month: | 
Assets, tota mil. of dol 48, 448 48, 051 47, 396 45, 483 45, 502 44, 937 44,192 44, 323 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total__.do 22, 855 22, 267 21, 737 20, 092 19. 696 19, 239 18. 225 18 415 
i t ances do 251 246 103 247 103 17 531 19 
ernment securities. ._do 22, 342 21, 688 21, 094 19, 704 19, 343 18, 529 17, 524 18 
rves do 23, 045 23. O77 23, 099 23, 116 23, 245 23, 285 23, 362 23, 350 
Liabilities, t« do 48, 448 48, 051 47, 396 45, 483 45, 502 44, 937 44, 192 44. 323 
Deposits, t do 22, 235 21, 754 21, 304 19, 582 19, 246 18, 968 18, O36 18,17 
Member-! reserve balances do 19, 617 19, 118 19, O7¢ 18, 024 17, 867 17, 437 16, 512 15, 947 
Excess r timated do 808 686 638 704 48 752 1 175 -— 
Federal Reser circulation do 23, 528 23, 383 23, 327 23, 346 23, 373 23, 305 23 2 93. 978 
Reserve rati percent 50. 4 51.1 51.8 3. 8 54.5 5. 1 56. € Be 


* Revised 
Beginning Ju 4 
2 In accordance I 
Farmers Home nistra 
note marked “‘ft”’ on p. S-11. 
1950: Common labor, $1.486; skilled labor. $2.469. 
able data prior to January 1948 are not available, 


TRevised seri 
sRate as of M 
*New st ries ( I ir 


ry. * (uarteriy average 
8. farm mortgage loan data are reported quarterly. 


lic Law 38, 81st Congress, the Regional Agricultura! Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., was dissolved an 


tion 
tion. 
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1950 
| 
joven ecen onthl 
October N Decem | M Y| January 
| ber ber averagt ’ 
7 - ; 
| 
| 
| i 
| 
1A8 122 ] ) P 1.170 P 1.187 
l 47 43 l ‘ P| : 
olf 918 918 r 920 
147 Os 1. 435 1. 428 
} ( ] f Pr 1.342 | 4“ 
1. 421 1.42 1, 42 r 1.411 
R4 1. 838 843 P 1.817 1. Bod 
68 1. 764 1.72 » 1. 750 
| 1. 432 437 1.4 5 448 
l y l H2 i! r 4] 
1. 408 1.411 1.4 i 
1.471 1. 47 1,478 1. 457 
Ri r 1.802 1. 74 P| ”) SUS 
KAY ry SRE 1. && 1.874 
] 1 is °) § ’ t 
l is ] 1. 700 ’ 4) 
1.14 1.142 r1.134 1.137 P 1.144 
r 1.100 1.004 1. O83 P 1.006 
487 r1.479 1. SOF > 1 502 
l ‘ 1. 904 1, 92 P1.8,9 
r 1.978 1.995 1. 910 » 1. 941 
1. 793 °1.775 1. 776 ? 1.776 
] 7 r 504 1. 200 rp 1.302 
SS] 1. 89 1 025 P 1.875 
| 54 ] 7 P 1.72 
44 * 1.947 l P 1. O35 
45 r1.4 1. 465 1. 440 
7 r1.401 ‘ 1¢ 
1.4 1.419 1. 424 Pe 1. 406 
l 7¢ r 1. 568 1. 581 yp] { 
1. 427 ’ 1. 425 1, 424 » 1.414 
*. 952 r 948 O36 r 950 
1, 247 1. 259 1. 200 > 1. 242 
1. 204 1. 289 1. 275 P 1. 292 
743 755 759 ». 743 
R41 r 840 R45 rp 844 
977 r 979 . O86 Pp . ORS 
| 
1. 478 1.478 1. 478 1. 450 1. 48 
2. 458 2. 462 2. 462 2. 41K 2. 462 
64 °.72 7 
1. 562 1. 569 1.572 1. 456 


215 25 272 280 
278 278 257 258 





( OF { 
{ gD r 
{ 57 (4) 
Li 13 (it 4 
At 471 450 2 453 
90, 747 106, 274 91, 817 95, 336 
6, 354 45, 751 37, 741 
4,413 60, 49. 54 O75 
43, 513 45, 643 44,1°4 
17, 860 19, 499 18, 3 
2s 78 145 
17, 3if 18, 885 17, 827 
- 2v 23, 17¢ 23. 168 
} l 45, 64 44, 194 
17, 632 1S, BOF 18. 348 
15, 8 16, 568 16, 211 
89 r 1,018 712 
23, 247 23, 483 22, 926 
57.0 54.7 | 56.1 





las of April 16, 1949, its assets were transferred to the 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics 
1948 and descri 


1949 Statistica 








BANKIN G—Continued 


Federal Reserve weekly reporting member 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of 
Deposits. 
Demand, adjusted t ; m 
Demand, except interbank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and cory 
States and political subdivisions 
United States Government 
Time, except interbank, total 
Individuals, partnerships, and cory 


States and political subdivisions 
Interbank (demand and time 
Investments, total 
U. 8. Government 
guaranteed, total 
Bills_. 43 how 
Certificates _ 
Bonds and guaranteed obligations 
Notes__ 
Other securities - 
Loans, total_- = 
Commercial, industrial, and agri 
To brokers and dealers in securitie 


Obligations, dire 


ultur 


Other loans for purchasing or carrying se 


Real-estate loans_...........- 
Loans of banks 
Other loans 
Money and interest rates: 
Bank rates to customers: t 
In New York City 
In 7 other northern and eastern cities 
In 11 southern and western cities 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank 
Federal land bank loans 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 month 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. 8. E 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S. FE 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills 
3-5 year taxable issues 


ad 


it 


Savings deposits, balance to credit of de pos t 


New York State savings banks 
U.8. postal savings 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
Total consumer credit, end of month mil 
Instalment credit, total 
Sale credit, total 
Automobile dealers 


Department stores and mail-order hous 


Furniture stores 
Household-appliance stores 
Jewelry stores 

All other retail stores 


Cash loans, total__-_-.--- 
Commercial banks 
Credit unions 
Industrial banks 
Industrial-loan companies. 


Insured repair and modernization los ins 


Small-loan companies 
Miscellaneous lenders 


Charge accounts 
Single-payment loans 
Service credit 


through 
tive notes are shown in the ae 
Supplement to the Survey “* 


t inks, 





x 
oF 


‘0 


> 9 


ors 


f dol 15, 325 
Fa 
] 
1 


ao 


do 


f dol 


‘ea R06 
do 
a 3, 


do 2, 


do 


Consumer instalment loans made during the month, 


by principal lending institutions 
Commercial banks n 
Credit tnions a 
Industrial banks _- a 
Industrial-loan com panies. 
Small-loan com panies 


FEDERAL GOVERNME 


Budget receipts and pettems: 
Receipts, total! iat mil 
Receipts, net 4 
Customs. 
Income and profits. taxes 
Employment taxes 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
All other receipts 
Expenditures, total _ 
Interest on public debt 
Veterans Administration 
National defense and related 
All other expenditures 


t Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Begir 
} 


activities 


series for September is 1.25 percent eg 
yields see p. S-19. 
tRevised series. 


Bank rates to customers 


of dol 215 
do 44 
28 


= 


do 109 


NT FINANCE 





of dol 
; 
oO 
in 29 
1o > HO 
438 
do 654 
do 22 
do 2 646 
do 
10 
do Yost 
do 1, 027 


ning September 12, 
rinning November 194 


have been revised t 


SURVEY 


FINANCE—C 


®U 
64( 
, 109 


1, 283 


series changed fron 


OF CURRENT 


16, 364 16, 095 
16, 128 45, 8 
3 683 a6 1 
7K 1 Ae 
15 at 15 7 
14, 51 14, 59€ 
6t 664 
9, 71 9, 526 
BR, 525 38, 699 
34, 149 
1, 793 
5, 274 
26, 132 
OA 
4, 5 
23, 883 
16 13, 181 
1, 678 1, 95 
628 6457 
4, O92 4,118 
3, G04 G8] 
Daas 
| 2. 3 
| 2. Rt 
3.17 
1.5 1. 50 
+ OS 1 OS 
2.04 ». 04 
' ) 1.19 
‘ An 
63 1.63 
156 1. 158 
49 | $2 
10. 600 0.718 
3, 204 277 
15, 843 16, 124 
8, RSS 9, 123 
4 718 4 870 
2. 38 2, 499 
771 774 
04 718 
367 82 
123 124 
367 73 
4,170 4, 253 
1, 788 1, 836 
533 34f 
21 219 
16 167 
422 72¢€ 
SI S24 
131 132 
3, 235 3, 274 
2, 739 2, 752 
9s 1 975 
288 | 303 
60 68 
35 8 
28 25 
135 140 
2, 751 4, 928 
1, 945 4, 767 
28 28 
1, 544 3, 819 
410 137 
656 704 
114 240) 
? 229 4 7"Q 
125 1, 57 
614 2. 
950 1, 159 
1,133 1, 32 
one to two bond issues 
interest due and payable; 





the reporting for 


m.: for the series 


BUSINESS 


1949 


‘ontinued 


l x0 | 
4.08 
2. 04 


16, 198 
9 F 
5, O10 


2,610 


2, 061 
1, 946 
25 
1, 209 
65 


987 
1, 631 


(2 percent 
previously, interest 


shown here 


Au hes 
; 46, 457 
tt f 46, 4¢ 
3, 165 
2 " 2. 636 

é 15, 2 
4, O02 14, 501 
4 632 
), OY 10, O65 
12, 258 42, O64 
7, 307 37, 004 
20 2 OOS 
2 7, 181 
1 ( 5, OUI 
, 1,124 
1, YS! 060 
23, 49 23, 998 
12, Yt 13, 384 
1, 609 1, 668 
665 638 
4,18, 4, 207 
4, 102 4, 178 
2. fi4 

5 0 
1. 0 l ) 
1.08 4.08 
2. 04 2.04 
06 1.06 
44 1. 38 
‘ 1. 13 
t 1. 63 
027 1. 062 

t 

- 1.3 
10, 7S¢ 10, 830 
3, 248 3, 228 
16, 4 16, 801 
¥, 622 9, 807 
, 223 5, 438 
2, 761 2, 876 
781 818 
756 74 
417 435 
12 121 
335 404 
4, 3M 4, 459 
1, 89 1, 922 
6Y 379 
172 
747 761 
851 S55 
134 135 
3, 064 3, 123 
2, 799 2, 808 
968 973 
204 278 
66 65 
37 34 
29 27 
143 128 
2, 917 4, 885 
2,479 4, 832 
32 33 
1, 568 3, 893 
4104 144 
749 714 
165 101 
3, 585 3, 995 
125 544 
§22 850 
1, 134 YS5 
1, 804 1, 607 


December 1952 
paid. 


54 and 214 


no revisions were 








tohe 
16, 848 { Q 48 
46, SH7 ~ ik & 
3, 209 
9 
15, 228 tet 
14, 500 14 { ~ 
oH x 
10, 687 l 
42, 341 (2, 22 42, 52 
ss 7, 469 
7 7 6.8 
26, 34 4 
1, 15 { 
1,9 } ~ 8 
24, 32 2 24, 894 
13, 694 13, 7 l « 
1, 618 62 1, 608 
97 \ 
4, 24 12 4 
207 l 
4, 266 9 4,44 
| 
| 
| 2. 38 
| ~ 
1. 50 ( 
4.08 5 j » 
2.04 { 
1. 06 Y} 
1. 38 
1. 63 
1. 63 
1.044 1. 097 
11.38 7 | ] 
10, 860 | 10, 206 11. O87 
3, 214 9 182 
17,221} *17,813 | » 18,77 
10, 164 10,439 R91 
5, 661 RR) 24 
2, YS86 5, O8 4 
R55 f 010 
822 S5R 
454 104 
12: é 3 
$21 44 188 
4,508 | r4 ) 1 651 
1, 936 4 19 
SRS j j 
239 2 2 
172 
778 | 2 R02 
R58 . 199 
135 12 
3, 197 | 3. 454 9 
2, 866 r 2, 927 2 OR 
994 101 
272 | 269 Ds/ 
59 | 9 
34 1] 
26 oR 
134 lf 232 
'] 
| 
1, 993 2, 727 1,2 
1, 881 2, 344 4 191 
1, 060 1, 48% 3 214 
5b f 139 
753 2 72 
79 24 147 
3, 111 12 722 
255 no 1 OOR 
502 47 489 
959 1 { 1. 069 
1, 395 1, 251 1, 157 
percent March 1956 
3 Excludes war assets expend 
made pr }48 





March 195 


1950 


January 








4, 306 
14 
4, 455 
2.37 | 
2.71 
5. 10 
iz 
4.08 4.8 
2. 04 2M 
12 1. OF 
1. 48 ] 
1. 6. Lf 
bo t 
1. 104 | 1. 10 
1, 43 1. 39 
| 11,179 
| 3, 178 
} P18, 33 
} » 10, Sy 
P 6. 163 
» 3.179 
| » O7N 
| PT 
} P 4M 
I} > 619 
| 
> 4 87 
> 1,958 
| 4 
| =» 25 
| P17 
| PRT 
| ry 
| 142 
| P32 MK 
|} »3,002 
p 907 
2274] pam 
, ed p ) 
28 7 
145 P 131 
3, 547 3, 480 
177 3 36 
2, 471 2,4 
5 a7 
694 64 
146 1S6 
63 3, 32. 
457 sf 
568 516 
1, 033 31, Ol 
1, 306 ' 1,328 


Average for old 
o' For bond 

















hy or 
March 1Yo0 
0 = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
ry 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
a —— 
FEDERAI GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con. 
Devt, e ij mitt to 
mil. of dol 
+ do 
a do 
Sy do 
Noninter do 
Obligatior teed by U. 8S. Government, 
end of montt mil. of dol 
U. 8. sat 
4 mount ng, end of month do 
Sal ‘ E. F. and G a. do 
Reder étentinnnte do 
: Governme! ind credit agencies: 
Asse ‘ ency, total mil. of dol 
Lk ess reserves) do 
T ] t ado 
; I 3 do 
q i ‘ do 
7 a. do 
rT do 
TT ] institution do 
For lo 
All ado 
Cor nd terials do 
Ts Qa ¢ do 
$ Othe ¢ do 
La! qu ent do 
All do 
Liat I total lo 
tar I te i States do 
oO do 
Ort} do 
Privat r ae do 
TT Ss ¢ Dem do 
Recons t Corporation, loans and 
ars tanding, end of month. 
t mil dol 
Indu terpri includir 
r 1. of dol 
| do 
R from PWA_d 
‘ State ibdivisions._do 
United I Repu of the Philippines 
mil. of dol 
Mortg ‘ do 
Other lo SULSES do 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Asset l ‘ 
All « tute of Life Insurance), esti- 
ed mil. of dol 
Seenrit ic rt € do 
comy iT lrance A iation of 
A met mil. of dol 
Bond hook value, tot do 
Govt 1 nd foreign) tot do 
I - ent do 
Publ do 
Railroad di 
Othe do 
Cas) do 
M gag do 
Farn do 
Other do 
Policy | i premium notes do 
Re estat do 
Other lr { do 
Life Ir ural ‘ \ \i T re T ent A ) latio 
Ir urar . , ifr ' urance 
Value il. of dol 
Groul do 
Indust do 
Ordir t do 
Ne } do 


do 
i Nort ntr do 
West } Centra do 
it! t do 
4 t i do 
West f ral do 
Mount do 


do 


ments t yholders and beneficiaries, | 
estimated tot thous. of dol 
Deatl ] wy ‘ do 


Matured ¢ oa ae 


Disability yment ] 


Annuity do 
Policy d do 


Surrender 


__ * Revised. 1 Excludes securities from PWA. 
$52,000; ordinary. $ (0 
tRevisior 
Tinit ¢ ‘ 
nited States I rve life insurance companies. 
public utility, 8 railroad, 2,861; 


assets, 1,041, 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Febru- 


March 
ry 

952 721 
250, 603 
218, 799 
$1, 804 
2, 118 

25 24 

763 55. GR2 

59 5GO 

369 440 


‘RO 


1, 927 


170 


; Y 
135 38 
191 185 
395 438 
55 OR4 5G. 300 
735 5O, 995 
70 AO, 340 
is iH, 4 
‘) 17. 2 
1 14, Y69 
ss ] 8 47 
2, S5t 2, 857 
7, O4 8. OR] 
r714 r 728 
9. 160 9, S00 
RAQ 87] 
7 1 Ss. 420 
1,817 1, S28 
971 YSO 
r 1,062 1, 070 
1,711 2, 224 
193 454 
375 433 
1,143] 1,337 
78 RY 
208 335 
AD 200 
yg 124 
23 147 


118 


269, 580 | 
117, &°9 
38, 101 


326, 028 
143, 484 

44, 426 
, 825 8, 142 
17, 630 on, 500 
46, 239 5S, SRO 
41,746 50, 587 





A 


May 


June 


1949 


July 


FINANCE—Continued 


my ( 
49, 509 
17. BT7E 
1. 83 
2, 021 
6.10 


{ xY 
‘ ‘\7 
809 
8. 504 
9 8 
» i 
69 
», 43 
RNE 
8, 544 
r 1,841 
g95 


r1,163 


285, 303 


24, S89 
37, YHO 


16, 348 
48, 837 


251, 889 
24, SYO 
917, 975 


1,419 


RO 
123 
138 

30 
179 
531 
of 
6, 872 
1, 498 
833 
6, 578 
l ‘] 
4,542 
s fst 
> ws 
8, 447 
(nH) 
Rf 
1, 85 
1, 007 
r 1,106 


274, 398 
119, 043 
37, 318 
7, 385 
19, 998 
42,061 


48, 593 











f 


1], 


174 


592 


37 





a ew 


— 








45 
145 


, 428 | 
, SAS 


636 


347 


, 868 


118 


1, 571 


399 








643 703 

37 B8 

57, 503 7, 768 
52. 251 9 “) 
1. 364 51. 580 
6. 951 4. O11 
16, 149 lf t 
14, 10 l 4 
41 O90 1 134 
2 S61 2. BAR 
& SI ~ ON 
6H4A0 703 

1 82S 1 ¥71 
1s rma 

& OOO 9, 033 
1. 878 1, 802 
1, 042 1, O45 
r1 015 r 1, 066 
1, 657 1,778 
179 250 
356 381 
1,122 1,147 
73 69 

263 249 
243 

lf 

¢ 108 

40 42 

130 138 
267, 451 286, 085 
115, 810 130, 188 
34, 227 35, 505 
7,912 

18, 739 

413, 828 

46, 979 49, 893 





1950 








Septe Octot Noven Decem- | Monthly! , an 
| c . mt , 
ber Oss ber ber average eek 4 
| 
2 ORI 256. 778 256, OR2 | 256, SA 
756 | 254,876 | 255, 124 254, 860 
R42 we 221, 205 221, 367 
3 914 R10 33, 829 3. 502 
1, 923 1 1, 858 1, 997 
28 29 29 27 
A. AR 4. 729 6, 774 5A. 910 7, 108 
et {RR IRB 405 486 707 
11 304 418 466 425 618 
29 504 
17 790 
3, f 7 
, 123 
1) 
407 
4 
347 
A. OOK 
194 
Y; 
2 1a 
; | 
> O22 
1, 957 
™ 
Qre 
1, 074 
177 
Zo. 460 
7 1, 737 1, 82 11,874 11,951 
; 44 472 4s] An 
121 118 114 il4 
, 1117 117 112 11! 
{ ( At) 20 Qu 
167 If 161 149 147 
762 S24 891 951 1,012 
7 7 7 37 37 
8. ORD 58 407 58, 699 AO 2K 
2, 640 2, 903 53, 171 53, 652 
1, 858 2, 134 r 52, 389 2,879 5, 184 
: wo 7, 162 7, 397 411 
. WE l 17 721 15. 881 
RR 81 13. 6&2 13. 779 13, 743 
) + 106 ), 261 1,314 9, 320 
2 § 2 857 > wo 2 864 2 8H 
& ORO 110 ) 244 9, 208 9, 34 
} 24 697 706 852 
10 7 10. 234 r 10. 388 10, 569 10, 691 
48 aan wi i178 URT 
) ) 276 ), 422 Q )] 9. 70 
44 A 1, 925 1, 034 uo 


276, 
115 


19 





( ) 1. O77 1, O90 l 

101 71,120 | 1, 127 1,171 l 
718 1, 861 1, 901 2, 195 1,913 1, 745 
249 67 308 54 2 283 212 
a4 416 395 360 2 306 402 
85 1,178 1, 198 1, 331 1, 233 1, 131 
67 77 &3 86 80) BS 
254 277 278 289 283 203 
231 251 256 280) 257 239 
112 11] 113 133 116 104 
123 137 140 156 135 124 
49 53 52 58 51 44 
101 99 102 117 104 05 
38 410 41 52 41 35 
128 134 133 160 136 lil 

| | | 

238 276,422 | 276,654 | 339,057 | 289, 863 

711 121, 365 120, 828 } 124, 145 

027 38, 565 38, 559 38. 044 

7, 641 R. 136 7, 867 7, GRR &, O49 

R56 20. O78 19, 689 19, 824 25, 323 
320 39, 729 38, 638 50, O17 60, 422 


47 
4¥ 


2 Averages are based on totals which include the following year-end upward 


other, 7,823; cash, 804; mortgage loans 


Total, 49,860; bonds and stocks 
totals, 9,041; farm, 846; other, 8,195; policy loans and premium notes, 1,808; real-estate holdings, 947; other admitted 


nuary 1949 reflect the consolidation of one contributing company with an outside company, changing the c 


Revisions for January 1949 (mil. of dol total, 36 





53, 463 


674 48, 549 51, 073 


vijustments: Total, $481,000; group, $52,000; industrial, 


yverage of the series from 89.1 percent to 89.3 percent of all 
,220; total government, 17,206; U. 8. Government, 15,163; 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through = 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febrt eae ‘ ee 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey pony M May June July August we = October i January 

FINANCE—Continued 
ee a arg ’ ~ ’ ——— j ‘ieee 
LIFE INSURANCE—Continued | | | 
Life Insurance Association of America:{ 
Premium collections (39 cos.), total. thous. of dol r 451, 53 26, 641 6, 24¢ 437, 033 499, 2 r 372, 943 r 465, 995 | * 414, 068 435, 494 653 2 162, 22. 
Accident and health 10 29,18 1, 267 2 9 1, 655 32, 9 28, 171 29, 964 31, 116 31, 62 12 s i ee 
Annuities 1 4,4 RE 63, 10 14, 31¢ 52, 865 53, 964 1,9 2 x 
Group i 7, O3F 4), 824 2, 182 34, 6% 30, 362 37, 535 30, 485 32, 973 31, 60 10, 92 21 
Industrial 4 i 66, 868 77, 888 8, 258 r75,018 | * 60,330 | * 65,659 | + 75,341 r 63, 054 61, 4 s i 93t 
Ordinary do 264 D, 798 2 8 293, 490 239, 764 247, 386 277, 340 232, 961 258, 88: i i 604 
MONETARY STATISTICS | 

Gold and silver: | 

Gold: | | | | | | 
Monetary stock, U.S mil. of dol__} 24, 20% 24,314} 24,332 24, 342 24, 466 24, 520 24,608 | 24,602 | 24,584 24, 479 24,427 | | ? 24.39 
Net release from earmark § thous. of dol_._| —22, 201 6, 726 7,74 7, 775 121, 632 | —19, 936 |—208, 540 154,799 | —89, 117 63, 939 1, 399 $1, 306 3. 182 
Gold exports do $+, 499 8 2 612 5, 48 6, 890 11, 563 15, 857 2,397 | 2, Y98 0,1 O78 »” 
Gold imports_- do 25, 978 25, € 11, 142 12,389 | 137,986 | 268,936 | 114,002 | 58,527] 10, 62 8, ¢ 6, 259 6, 201 
Production, reported monthly totalt do 56, 335 60,816 | + 63,171 r 64, 82. r 63,102 | + 66, 224 it 

Africa do 15, 529 7, 94 38, GOZ 39, 30 3Y, G66 40, 380 39, 012 | 
Canada : do 10, 76 442 11, 635 12, 01 11, 421 12, 569 r 12, 804 12, 659 13, 058 | 1, 995 
United Statest- do d 74 623 | 5, 529 5, 728 6, 505 7, 306 | 7,38 6, 609 | 823 R69 

Silver | | 
Exports REE ea : do 261 214 1,78 514 | 1,818 11, 910 | 2,090 160 86 84 | 6S 940 | {7 
Imports REP ASE SER do | g 6, 444 2, 82 12, 190 10, 237 6, 824 6, 056 5, 628 7, 508 | f ( 1,0 6, 128 | 8. 065 
Price at New York____-_- ...-dol. per fine oz . 708 715 71 715 | 715 715 .719 . 732 733 | 7 719 33 
Production: | 

he ee thous. of fine oz__/| 969 1, 298 246 1,499 2, 198 1, 735 | 1,196 1, 144 1, 894 | 
eee a do | 4 4, 801 4, 001 4, 400 4, 30 3, 500 4, 600 4. 700 4, 000 3. ROK | | 
United States............ do 2, 82 2,74 ' 3, 614 | 2, 676 2, 349 2, 909 2, 167 2, 884 3, 1 880 | 

Money supply: | 

Currency in circulation._..._-- mil. of dol | 27, 557 27, 439 27,4 27,507 | 27,493 27,394 | 27,393 27, 412 27, 407 27, 54 27, 60K 26, 940 

Deposits, adjusted, all banks, and currency out } | | 

side banks, totalO mil. of dol__| 169, 30¢ 167, 606 7, 50K 167,600 | 167,930 | » 167,900 | » 170,000 | » 170, 300 | » 171, 500 171, 80K 17 | 173, 301 
Currency outside banks 1 25, 106 25, 1 24, 9K 25,000 | 25,266 | » 24,900 | » 25,100] » 24,900 | » 24,900 25, 104 2 z 24, 50K 
Deposits, adjusted, total, including | 3. de- | | | a 
positsO IT f dol 4, 21 42, 5OK 142, GO 142,600 | 142, 664 | 2 143,000 | » 144,900 | © 145, 400 | » 146, 600 146, 7 is 148, 80 
Demand deposits, adjusted, excl. U. S__do RY, 41M 81, 10 R2, 400 82, 500 81. 877 ? 83,100 | » 83,400 | » 83,300 | » 84,600] ps Ni | >Re Rn 
Time deposits, incl. postal saving lo 57,8 Rg . 58, 200 8,483 | » 58, 400 P 5S, 400 P 58, 400 58, 400 BS, (x 8.4 58, 70K 

Turn-over of demand deposits, except ;nterbank and 
U. 8. Government, annual rate: 

New York Civg ratio of debits to deposit 27.1 27.2 7. ¢ 28. 3 29. 8 28. 7 2 28.0 27.3 28. 2 mf 

Other leading cities 1 18. f 19. 2 8. ¢ 18 18. 7 18.5 | 18.6 18.5 | 7 18 ) 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 

Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserve):* 
Profits after taxes, total (200 cos n f dol 823 750 > 799 
Durable goods, tota] (106 cos i 498 49] » 504 : 
Primary metals and products (39 ec l 220 161 P 130 
Machinery (27 cos.) 72 70 | p77} 
Automobiles and equipment (15 cx ! 186 229 | yp M7 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cos 25 259 P 295 
Food and kindred products (28 co de 52 4 | P63 
Chemicals and allied products (26 e« 1 105 | 87 | 109 
Petroleum refining (14 cos 1 1] 92 RF 

Dividends, total (200 cos.) i 343 354 | 332 
Durable goods (106 cos.) 1 1 OF 188 | Pp 184 
Nondurable goods (94 cos 146 166 P 148 

Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Res | 
mil f dol 206 180 P1173 
Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S—23 | 
| 
SECURITIES ISSUED | 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new | 
capital and refunding) ; mil. of do] 5M 695 49 757 1, 644 765 617 707 | 823 18 796 
New capital, total dc 136 600 004 681 1, 550 68 309 519 | 675 666 
Domestic, total dc 136 R4 M 681 1, 535 441 291 510 639 65 
Corporate lo 231 . 68 295 1, 196 432 117 127 405 104 
Federal agencies with Le 14 oF } 51 24 4 0 69 0 } 
Municipal, State, ete_____- do 191 174 0 3 315 174 314 234 22 5 4 
Foreign eae do 1¢ 6 1 244 18 10 36 9 
Refunding, total. _..._. .._. -...- de 64 6 15 7¢ 4 79 308 188 148 218 131 
Domestic, total eaniied d 64 06 { 7¢ 04 78 204 188 148 1K 199 
Corporate eC 7 39 31 | 31 22 | 38 91 1 35 
Federal agencies a , d 53 55 44 38 62 56 195 146 " ) 
Municipal, State, ete___- do { 1 , 7 1 0 , { { 9 ) 2 
Securities and Exchange Commission: tf } 

Estimated gross proceeds, total do 1, 289 1, 395 1, 60 1, 493 2, 672 | 2, 327 2 079 1. 612 1, 667 1.18 17 1. 708 > 059 

By type of security: : ; a 
Bonds and notes, total i 1, 27 { 9 1 | 2. 541 », 268 2.012 1. 550 1. 562 611 1. 94¢ 
Corporate __ : i 08 4¢ 1, 12¢ 4] 0 113 345 55 162 
Common stock...._________- do ~ 4] 64 74 46) 4¢ 35 61 14 61 43 
Preserrec stock................ do F 4( ( 82 57 14 9 97 45 ; s 70 

By type of issuer: z = ; 

Corporate, total............... lo 2 411 698 388 1, 25 475 173 | 174 451 993 19 151 575 
Industrial le ada do 29 7 { 102 | 251 $7 36 166 S 143 53 
Public utility_...... sabe d 106 R3 oR OR 138 99 99 ")3 {8 34 416 
Railroad di 55 88 . 49 51 20 16 “4] 8 4 
Real estate and financial_____ weeny 9 93 } 39 34 “6 | 24 9 "4 12 
Noncorporate, total ; j 968 9R5 108 1, 105 1, 41 1, 852 1, 907 | 1. 438 1 aT ) 1% ’ B= 1 483 
U. 8. Government é 7 792 717 759 1, 096 1, 606 1, 608 | R94 978 7 9R4 1, 118 
State and municipal. __- Le 204 75 19 46 945 198 327 238 ) 45 235 
Foreign governments___.____- do 1 ( ( 0 100 0 “9 mi ‘ “10 f 
Nonprofit____- Cette wemaneadue do 2 2 0 | l ! l l ! 2 1 0 

Revised. » Preliminary. ! Based on annual total which includes revisions not available by months ? Less than $500,000 

) Sp +3 ny are as follows (thous. of dol.): Tota ,255; industrial 71,561 
t increase in earmarked gold (—) tRevisions for January iy 1948 for United States and total gold produc are sho » August 1949 SURVEY, p. S-18 tevisions . 

Suly 1948 for securities issued (SEC dats) are available upon requcst nd | gold production are shown in the August 1949 SuRVEY, p. § Revisions for January 

o'Revised data for January—-August 1948 are shown in the vember 1949S VEY, p. S-18. 

OU. 8. Government deposits at Federal Reserve banks ar nelude 

*New series on large manufacturing corporations (assets end-of-year 1946, $10,000,000 and over); annual data beginning 1939 and quarterly data beginning 1946 are Ipon request, 
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FINANCE—Continued 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued 
Se Com! t—Continued 
Net j I of dol 18 403 688 380 1, 244 168 168 171 44 219 4{n4 14 Mh 
I N t tal do 220 319 553 340 1,074 430 140 118 972 163 7 i 42 
| 1 172 253 402 254 958 8 119 R7 22 134 2% 20 4 
V lo 48 6 l &5 ll¢ 7 21 | 4 20 11) f ? 
Ret bt i stock, total._do 32 81 2 33 161 3 24 4 sR SR R2 62 1M 
} do 37 l 13 40 18 7 19 2 18 7 »4 0 
( do 2 44 126 15 11 12 17 2 29 20 f 
I ck lo 0 0 0 $ 1 0 x ] 0 1 ] 
oO ri do 66 3 7 7 ) Q 4 2 R4 18 C4 9 20 
Pr rou 
I io 128 33¢ 100 207 249 41 163 3 87 14 
Ne ney do $Y 21 92 1] 236 2 7 118 23 77 vY 44 
Ret ; f debt and stock do 23 118 7 91 1] { d 23 23 F ” f 
Pu ta} do 194 o7¢ 192 olf 13 17 7 19 144 tO) a) 4! 
‘ ‘ do 102 270 171 BAe 134 } { 108 120 173 194 346 
Ret ! f debt and stock do 2 7 21 54 2 { 7 f 1f 79 oN 
Railr : do 54 87 17 49 45 51 2 f { 10 ] 8 9 
N ney do o0 87 17 49 45 51 l if ‘] T 7 ? 2 
Ret eT of debt and stock do ( 0 0 ( ra 0 { i 
Re nd financial, total do 23 58 9 7 33 f 2 4] 11 60 12 
‘ . ‘ do 21 l oR 60 ) 22 10 ) 7 4 
I t t of debt nd stock do 3 ] 2 5 16 16 0 0 1 
State and r ue Bond Buyer 
Long-ter? thous. of dol 203, 674 171, 704 198, 762 349, 557 324, S25 244, 173 218, 662 332, 957 230, 822 265, 519 | * 255. 707 249, O19 235, 063 
Short-tert do 120, 198 3 110, 200 61, 224 120, 040 67, 45 19¢ f 105, 58€ 16, 514 119,155 | * 126, 144 11,0 142, 128 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
Volume f ‘ 
Cort mil. of bu 395 254 209 173 169 199 Pal ] 128 237 198 21% 154 
lo 445 357 68 SRO) 552 66 $2 l 244 204 on4 392 237 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members | 
Carrying Margin Ace 











Cash on har I n har il. of dol 280) | 04} 
Custé t ne net lo 4,27 530 62 660 681 rare” 6ua 74 =oo | 813 RR} 1 
Cnet t I lo ¢ Al 42 537 528 5S 548 ie SOF ‘ 669 
Mone’ t do 225 254 329 355 493 399 404 {1s s1 44° 59 493 
Bonda 
Price 
4 ted } nde N ¢ F 3 
dollars 100. 45 100. 58 190. 56 100. 49 100. 98 101.4 101. 82 1 g g] 102. 00 102.4 101 102.11 
D do 100. 93 101. 04 101.0 100. 93 101. 45 101. 86 102. 28 102. 2 02.27] 102.45 102. 89 101. 70 
I do 70, 2¢ 71. 35 72. 18 72. 20 71. 4 71.77 2 71.8 18 72. 92 73.7 71.83 
ST T { ? T 
Indu t nd railroad 
High gr bond lol. per $100 bond 100. & 100. 7 101.0 101.0 100. 9 102.0 103. ( 103. 1 02.8 | 103. 2 103. 7 101.9 104.0 
Me 
( 1 le 92.7 91.9 11.9 1.7 91.8 72. ¢ 13.7 | 93.5 ¥2.6 6.3 
lo 97.0 97.1 mY ms. 7 OR. 6 is. 2 9 1 oR. 6 11.8 
I t 1 di 94.7 95 3 6.9 >| a9 97.0 100. 6 
| r j Rh. f 3 9 80. 0 9.9 s Rg»? ( a) ® RY Rh. 4 
Domest 15 bonds do 128. 5 128.8 129.0 129.0 127.5 127.9 129 128. ( 128. § my | 13 128. 9 131.3 
U.S§s t do 101. 51 101. 67 101. 68 101. 62 101.72 103. 29 103. 63 103. 86 03. 90 | 104. 22 104, 36 102. 72 104. 16 
Sales | 
To ( nment bond 
4 — i : 
M thous. of dol 2 009 6, 22 RO 0), 767 419, O04 60, 737 17, 468 1, 480 | 64, 646 84, (42 8, 622 107, 958 
| do 70, O80 80, 637 7é rT 67, 997 67,171 87, 224 78, 549 > 5A 68. O59 84. 467 111. 120 77, 746 144. ORR 
Ne k Excl ‘ 
\ t ] do 49, O38 2, 359 0, 459 47, 431 16, 165 69, 941 7, 108 14, 469 17. G38 60. 157 R0. 274 55, 201 103. 400 
} 1 do 66, OFF 75, 821 72, 458 63, 601 63, 433 84,074 ‘ iit D5, 72 64, 70 79, 064 105, 909 7 is 138, 310 
New \ exclu e of st ped 
il § thous. of do 63, 661 67, 820 66, 839 62, 284 64, 257 64, 021 66, 223 55, 413 63, 924 74. 692 99. ORD 68, 162 119, 727 
U.S. ( I nt do 202 13 3 5 30 3] 2 61 12 0 29 1] 
oO y ent, total§ } f 159 67, 807 66. 836 62, 279 64, 227 63, 990 66, 171 f . 122 74, 692 99. O58 68. 121 
0 ‘ 59, 523 M4, 053 54, 847 58, 133 58, 779 9, 388 47, 169 5, 494 67, 065 91. 063 60, 396 
I lo 8, 043 8,1 11, 804 7, 350 6, 035 5, 166 6, 769 8, 16€ 412 7, 598 7, 938 7, 645 
Value ‘ y r } | } 
Market val ta all eso" mil. of dol 131, 863 132, 065 132, 098 132, 029 131, 686 132, 813 133, 643 132, 210 132, 221 | 128.464 | 131,953 128, 021 
Domest lo 130. 188 130, 368 130, 392 130, 326 130. 000 l 24 131, OS 130, 535 1. SOO 126. 755 130, 259 
Foreigr lo 1, 426 1, 447 1, 455 1, 452 1, 432 l a 1, 452 1, 422 1, 458 1, 452 1, 441 
Fat : uesc" io 131, 272 131, 304 131, 364 131, 381 130, 402 130, 975 131, 254 129, 874 129, 870 125. 410 130, 353 125, 373 
L) do 128, 993 129, 027 129, 094 129, 120 128, 146 128, 724 129, O17 127, 644 127, 608 123, 190 128, 096 
For do 2, 0380 2, O28 2.016 2.011 2, 006 2, O01 1, GSS 1. O81 2 O12 2. 007 1, 970 2, 007 
Vie 
Domestic cor rate (Moody’s) percent 3. 00 3.00 3. 00 3. 00 3.00 2. 98 2.92 2. 90 2 90 2. 89 2 86 2.96 2 83 
By ra 
(aa do 2. 71 2. 70 2. 70 2. 71 2. 71 2. 67 2. 62 2. 60 2. 61 2. 6 > 58 2 66 9. 57 
\a do 2. 80 2. 79 . 79 2. 78 2.78 2. 75 2.71 2. 69 2. 7 2. 68 2 67 2.75 2 65 
A do 3. O85 3. 05 3. 05 3. 04 } 04 3. 03 2. oF 2.9 2 94 2.93 2.29 oo 28 
Baa do 3. 45 3. 47 3. 45 3. 45 3. 47 3. 46 >. a s. 37 >. 36 3. 35 3. 31 3. 42 3. 24 
By grour 
Industr do 2.79 2.78 2.78 2.78 2.78 2. 75 2. 70 68 2. 68 2. 67 2. 65 2. 74 2. 63 
Pul itilit do 2. 99 2. 97 2. 6 2. 95 2.93 2. 89 2. 86 2. 84 2.8 2.81 2.79 2.90 2 79 
Railro do 3. 2 3. 27 3. 27 3. 26 29 ». 20 2 19 x) 3. 20 3.14 4. 24 07 
Domesti 
sond | ti do 2. 21 2.17 2.13 2. 21 2. 20 2.13 2.12 2. If 2.1 2.11 2. 08 2.1 2 05 
Standar I r’s Corp. (15 bonds) do 2. 23 2. 21 2. 2 2. 20 2. 28 2. 26 2. 20 2. 22 2. 21 2.17 2.13 2. 21 2. 08 
U. 8. Treasur is, taxable do 2. 39 2. 38 2. 38 2. 38 2. 38 2. 27 2. 24 2. 22 2. 22 2. 20 2.19 2.31 2. 20 
’ Revised ess than $500,000 
tRevisior nuary-July 1948 are available upon request. 
, §Sales figur ide bond f the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price of all listed 
ond 


o'Tota I of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febru- a = 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey one March Ap! May June July August | > — October ~— _ « M 
J pe CT 
FINANCE—Continued 
SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
Stocks 
Cash dividend payments publicly re port i 
Total dividend erncaeage lil. of dol 4. 0 705. 6 174.4 193. 3 825.8 193. 6 189. ¢ 725.7 463.5 190.8 1, 497. 4 1] 2 9 
Finance a do 37.9 38.0 8.3 27.0 8.8 105. 4 35.1 13.7 70. 4 28 14 64.2 103. 3 
Manufacturing... aa do 9. 1 440). ¢ 217.7 102. 0 515.0 226.3 93.9 448 207. 3 102 1 { 107. 6 ; ¥ 
0 do 2.1 65. 2 6.8 1.6 70. 5 5.3 1.3 63. 7 6.6 y 2 9 . 4 
Public utilities: 54 P 
Communications aides do 4 14.1 7 4 13.7 1.8 { 55. 5 ‘ 6. 2 25 3 an 7 
Heat, light, and power___- lo 36.8 10. 8 52. 1 38.8 49.7 43.4 40.9 57.5 12.8 Al] 16. ¢ 4 
Railroad bind io 9.7 87. 5 ) 12.6 39. 5 13.7 5.9 15.6 6 iL? 
Trade lo 15.8 50. 2 41.8 7.5 46.6 34.7 9.1 42.3 ‘ ( 3 4 Fe ; 
- a oS. 4 
Miscellaneous. ____- io 2.2 9. 2 10 3. 4 22.0 10.0 3.0 8.3 4. ¢ 3 13.1 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, 200 x ee 
common stocks (Moody’s): 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks 
lollars 3. OF 3. OR 3. 09 3. O8 3. 05 3. 04 3. 03 3.01 3. 01 % 2 9 3% 
Industrial (125 stocks) lo 17 3.18 » 3.17 3.14 3.12 3. 10 3.08 3. 09 { 3. 44 3.19 | 49 
Public utility (24 stocks) t 1 3 1. 63 1, 6 1. 67 1. 67 1. 66 1, 68 1, 68 . 68 6 1. 69 
Railroad (25 stocks) “ do 2.42 2. 4f 2.4 2. 46 2. 46 2. 46 2. 4¢ 2. 45 2. 36 2 2. 24 2. 41 2. 25 
Bank (15 stocks) aa do 2. 35 2. 35 2. 35 2. 35 2. 33 2. 33 2.33 2.33 2.37 2.39 2.4 2. 3F 2.47 
Insurance (10 stocks) lo 1. 99 1. 99 ) 1.99 2. 03 2. 03 . 03 2.10 11 2.1 2. 34 2. 2 40) 
Price per share, end of month (200 stocks)__do 14.79 46. 22 { 43.77 13. 58 15.76 16. 64 $7.72 49. 25 19 1. 39 16, 68 1. 4 
Industrial (125 stocks) 10 44.52 $6. 21 15, 28 43. 46 43.48 16. O01 16.9 18.18 19. 94 19.89 2. 22 14, 88 59 58 
Publie utility (24 stocks) t___- 1 26. 9 27. 41 27 27. 62 27. 02 28. 03 28. 7¢ 29. 58 29, 82 29. 81 3) 28. 37 31. 60 
Railroad (25 stocks) : do 28. Sf 29. 60 28. 52 27. 60 26. 52 27. 43 27.52 28 30 28, 26 28.37 0. 42 On. BF 31. 70 
Yield (200 stocks) «SAGs percent 6. 85 6. 6 8 04 6. 64 6. 50 6. 31 6.11 6. 62 z 63 6. 28 
Industrial (125 stocks) . 10 7.12 §. 88 2 29) 6.78 6. 61 6. 39 6.19 6. RF S §. 82 6. 50 
Public utility (24 stocks)t lo 6. 08 } 8 l oF 7 68 63 f 86 35 
Railroad (25 stocks) do 8. 39 8.3 g 8. 91 8.9 8. 94 8 BE g 35 g = 94 8 4 7 10 
Bank (15 stocks) et lo 1.70 4. 6F 4.7 4. 71 4.51 4.52 4.41 +f +. 54 1. 63 4. 55 
Insurance (10 stocks) 10 3. 33 3, 27 { 3. 38 3. 35 3. 2 3. 21 3. 10 18 9 3.37 
Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarterly | 
Industria (125 stocks) lollars 6. 60 6. 00 | P 6. 25 } 
Publie utility (24 stocks) t 2. 24 2. 28 p 2 37 
Railroad (25 stocks) lo 1.72 4.04 3. 40 
Dividend yields, preferred stocks, high-grade, 11 
stocks (Standard and Poor’s Corp percent 4.04 4. 07 +. 07 4.04 3. 98 3. 97 3. 90 3. 85 3. 88 | 3. 89 3. 88 3. 97 3. 83 
Prices: 
Average price of all listed shares (N. Y.S. FE 
Dec. 31, 1924 inn 49 9 72.0 70.5 67.9 67.0 70.1 | 71.3 73.1 | 75.9 | 76.2 79. 1 4.2 
Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) dol. per shar 63. 15 63. 29 63. 4 62. 79 59. 2 61. 61 63.79 64. 68 66.66] 67.98 70.3 64.37 72. 53 
Industrial (30 stocks) 10 74. 4¢ 175. 88 17 5 l 3 165. 59 173. 34 179. 24 180. 93 186. 47 | 191 106. 78 9. 48 199. 79 
Publie utility (15 stocks) 10 1.5 55. OR 35. 73 34. 31 35. 31 36. 54 37. 65 38. 25 | 4 { 4 41.59 
Railroad (20 stocks) lo 49. 37 48.19 18. 2 45. 90 42.89 44.31 46.14 46. 65 418. 68 18. 4 1.2 47.77 54. 68 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation | 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad:§ 
Combined index (416 stocks 1935-39 = 100 117.2 118.0 118. 5 117.7 112.0 117.8 121.8 123.8 27.3 129. 1 2 21.4 135.1 
Industrial, total (365 stocks dq 122.7 23.7 24.2 123. 5 117.0 123. 8 128. ( 130.3 134.4 136 { 27. ¢ 142. 
Capital goods (121 stocks) i 113. 2 113.1 110. 4 104.3 110.5 114 116.0 119.7 Q 28 132 |] 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks i 120.4 120.9 121.2 116.7 123.9 27.4 129. 2 33.0 | : 10. 2 2 143. 4 
Public utility (31 stocks) i 94. 4 ME " 5.3 93.0 95. 4 YS 100. 0 101, 2 102 104 } 105.8 
Railroad (20 stocks) le 9. f 97.4 } 15.8 88. 4 0. 94, 2 95. 1 97.6 " 101. 0 i, ¢ 107.8 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks) l 2. 93. 4 93. 3 91.0 92 95 16.8 99.5 14 4 5.0 101.8 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stock do 140. 9 14 } 139. 7 134 138. 1 144.9 149. 0 57.2 lf 168 { 168.5 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commissior 
Total on all registered exchanges: 
Market value ; mil. of dol 720 754 853 765 705 626 807 871 1, 083 222 1, 48% 895 1, 663 
Shares sold thou is 31, 509 56, 915 410, 68 7, 411 39, 437 57, 950 39, 057 40, 437 51, 455 55, 24 68 12 O7 73. 807 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value mil. of dol f 26 22 639 587 526 672 729 906 l 1, 252 751 1. 409 
Shares sold thousand 22, 15 6, 182 3 } 26, 709 28, 776 29, 139 28, 977 29, 937 38, 474 40, 464 2, 028 634 56. 037 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped 
(N. Y. Times) thous is 17, 18 2 19 8,179 17, 767 18, 752 21, 785 23, 837 28, 8Y1 27, 244 ), 29 22, 684 $2. 576 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchang 
Market value, all listed shares mil. of dol 65, 325 67, 518 66, 238 64, 147 63, 921 67, 279 68, 668 70, 700 72, 631 7 6, 202 68, 614 77, 94 
Number of shares listed millions-. 2, 045 51 2, Of 2, 072 2, 140 2, 150 2, 154 2, 162 2, 145 2 2, 166 2,111 2, 181 
INTERNATIONA LL » TRANSAC TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 
Goods and services: 
Receipts, total... __- ; mil. of dol 4, 266 4,414 r2 179 
For goods exported ; 3, 45 3, 494 rs 00 
Income on investments abroad__. lo 263 350 i 32 
For other services rendered z do 550 570 19 16 
Payments, total lo 2, 608 9 409 9 458 
or goods imported _- 1¢ 1, 963 82 { 
For foreign investments in U. 8 1 81 57 74 
For other services received _ __- do tid 624 18s 00 
Unilateral transfers (net), total__- do —1, 420 —1, 631 r —1, 376 | 1. 196 106 
Private -__. lo —147 —14] r—108 12 a5 
Gevernmens................ do 1, 273 —1, 490 r —1, 268 54 7! 
Long-term capital movements (net), total io 519 283 r—§ |. 13 
Private___- do — 223 —171 : r +32 9 untbe 
Government ______-_- do — 296 —112 - r—4() | 34 IM Necinensot 
Gold and short-term capital movements (net), total | 
mil. of dol +100 — 236 r —386 | +-332 1s 
Gold and foreign short-term capital in U. S..do +70 —372 _| r—2R() |__ 1284 0 
U. 8. capital abroad __........_-- do +30 +136 _* r—106 |_- 59 1.9 
Errors and omissions__.-..........-- peel Risa +181 +158 anaes r +500 | i st 
r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Quarterly average. 
tRevised series. Data for American Telephone and Telegraph stock (included in figures for 200 stocks) are excluded. Monthly data for 1929-48 are available upon request. Comparable 
figures for January 1949 are as follows: Dividends per share, $1.63; price per share, $27.15; yield, 6.00 percent. ; 
n the number does not affect the continuity of tue series, 


§ Number of stocks represents number currently used; the chang 
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2 See footnote 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
| 
FOREIGN TRADE! | 
Indexes 
Exports | T i j ‘ 
Quantit; 1923-25 = 100 24 24 230 2 194 1 ” RQ 1st nit 
\ 1 7 2 f 201 204 239 234 227 99 
TT ; ( 128 19OR 12¢ 12¢ 192 12 , 2 
“Be 
Q de 132 1M 131 133 134 117 132 14 { 
\ i do 174 Lit 1 16 166 144 161 (v we 87 
rit do 132 131 1 2¢ 12 124 123 22 123 123 122 
Agr y 
Ex} t - 
Ty 1924-20 = 1(K 120 2 117 li¢ 115 4 1 10 0 ( 
Ad do 145 14 147 14¢ 159 118 104 7 2 7 Q 
Tot 
1 do lf lf 148 62 154 $ 2 ( 
Ad dec 2 12 174 1s 18] 164 ( 
Import 
Ty do 19 109 ( 12 37 l 17 . { 
Ad d 97 Qs 1 93 104 10 ! 08 
Shipping Weight 
Water-! 
Ext eexports. thous. of long tons 4, 700 5, 464 7, 251 &, 273 7, 945 4, 907 5, 459 i 083 3. tt 
rev do 4.978 5, Zes 5. 44 683 5, 820 A 7 5. O75 fi, 247 6, 271 6, 208 
Value 
Expor mil. of dol 044 1,177 1. 16€ 1, 092 1. 104 R99 RSD ti RM a 43 
} 
( 1o «le, ° “3 24 ¢ 214, 729 | * 211, 0 mo 172. 1¢ r 184 91° _ 97} ‘ 6 197 Q 
10 s 124, 668 465, 99 399, 99 92,1 2a, 24 m0), 74 QRfi, 4 O85 17 977.712 24, 48 
Nor ‘ : 7 66, 454 8S, 489 5, 89 85, 614 l } A9, 744 16. ORF 5 14, O87 
+ 1, OOS 25, 729 02, 86S 104. 06 RO. 482 106, 499 4 689 On 44 118, 302 
. io 43, 950 | "152, 662 62 25, 910 | * 132, 584 128, 4 r112, 752 2 ~ 17, OF %, 633 110, 401 
TX ‘ tric | | 
Afr | 
| pt do 4,874 6, 651 5, 406 4, 076 4, 501 r 4, 287 3, 636 3, 589 2,991 5 546 | 2, 758 
Uy t do 14, 840 31, O3¢ 27, 844 28, 740 29, 136 23, 41¢ 7 8, O7F r 20, 411 13, 952 18, 729 
tr ng New Guinea do 13, 431 15, 203 10, 822 13, 924 12, 599 12, 936 + 7,937 10, 60 11. 419 8 064 13, 
r 10 /2 1, 29 561 2. 938 2. OF 2 RIF Alf 2 187 1. 839 2 7 
‘ in 2. l2Zt ] Al HL MIF 7 2. Ot 2 4 “ i os 714 ‘ a | 
do 2%, 854 ( 1 549 u 22.9 6, 58 7 + One 19 7, 328 
16, 10 16, 82 6, 385 17 41, 47 41, 042 4 42, 58¢ 32, 147 4,479 89, 237 
l 72 12, 9Y 12, 647 10, 59 1,74 Ss, 4 7, O44 6, Of 813 1,24 2, 032 
} I io 454 34, 449 r 41,632 37,624 31, 847 28, 954 2, 82] 8. Oe 5, 190 41, 425 
Eur | | | | 
Fr lo 54, 927 56.792 | * 42,700 62. 063 95, 423 | 22, 868 26, 8 0, 279 2.17 0, 717 
Gert do 71, 366 72, 542 81, 742 59, 18¢ 64, 137 63,412 ( ) ’ 64, 177 60), 807 
do 487 4, 186 2», 911 51, 872 23, 370 19, 139 20, 420 28 23, 873 57, 627 
blic do 176 , 77 s4 60 $22 12s SO 21 122 
I k do 4,415 62, 24¢ 76, 15t 78, 274 0, 204 s, 203 2,34 ” 42, 406 54, O34 
Nor r 
( do 4, 263 |r 16 452 | * 187 og | +194, 129 | e184 c70 | 149, 051 | 168,733 | 3 92 | + 145, 936 + 149, 653 | 
] r I cs, total do 41,191 * 262, 38f ° 254, & r 214,093 | * 221, 369 | * 20 79 1° 204,310 | "2 400 190, 488 | * 207, 879 
\rg 1 344 1, voy SOS , Lif &, 307 OSY 7 10, 322 1 419 
ra ) $4, 82S 42, AK ‘ 2s. 948 74 2s, 690 9 2 9 918 » 464 in. 9 
‘ ’ Lox 4, 527 2, 34 4, 23 12, 625 07 12, 92 &, O52 1, 280 
‘ t J, OSS I, BSE 4, 698 4,115 1, 662 ’11, 738 11, 644 12, 45¢ 
( ‘ 34, 183 2y 7, 240 29, 241 - th, f " 1777 32, 872 
M ’ 45 49, 14¢ 44, 4s $2,192 6, O78 2, 0 1 7H RAS 671 
\ lo r 45 r 49, 76 { 45,984 | * 44,278 43, 347 &, 438 41, 799 4, 287 33, O14 
Exports of | erchandise, total mil. of dol 1, 033 1, 164 rl, 156 1, 93 889 S72 896 S44 82Y G34 
By econo 
Cn thous. of dol r 153, 823 | * 170, 517 196, 206 179, 646 r 97, 875 | 7 108, 346 122, 821 |" 1 784 | 130,476 171, 884 
Crude f t lo 130, 405 144, 72 98, 538 111, 521 98, 529 124, 509 102, 4K 83, GR2 O4, 245 91, 834 
Mar r y\istuffs and beverages..do r 84,139 76, 909 7 r 86, 958 ‘71, 411 r 49, 726 2, 437 f 105 1, 198 63, 826 
Semll tur do r119.5 139, 109 r 83 AOA 125, 859 4,652 r 100, 590 ’ 4 38 ‘ 7st B35, 040 101, 143 
Finist cture do r 545, 413 | * 632, 816 | * 630, 720 r 589. 324 | 7 516,581 | * 488, 892 | * 514, 449 475, 791 461,128 | 505, 362 
By pr f } 
eT r ts, alt do 338, 367 | 362, 864 341, 983 r 235, 438 | 044, 09 - 245, 842 | * 260, 071 | * 258, 919 | 209, 853 
( actured do 85, 049 98, 538 | 100, 674 8, 607 28, 381 38, 1 2¢ 69, 358 71,704 | 106,050 
Fru ble ind preparationsco’__do 1&8, 136 23, 642 18, 352 r 10, 799 9, 389 11, 209 18, 402 16, 129 14, 803 
Gra do 35 148, 701 114, 239 110, 907 125, 374 105, 94 93,117 | * 99,32 104, 866 
Pack ts" do 13, 558 17, 690 24, 751 14, 140 12,938 | °12,321 r 10,213 12, 599 14,177 
| 
Nonagricultural products, total? do r 694, 943 1° 801, 209 |r 814, 014 | * 653, 610 r 65 r 583, 768 | * 569, 767 634, 197 
Aircraft, part recessories do 14, 135 15, 282 5, 094 7, 891 r17 r115,257 | 17,702 10, 954 
Autor parts, and accessorieso’__do 70, 096 77, 598 r 73, 350 4 ), 525 6, r153, 359 44, 441 41,434 
Che lated products do r 67, 534 r 76, 768 r 74, 223 58, 801 8, 10 58, 397 62, 175 67,047 
Copper nufactureso’ do 5. 358 7.738 5 719 4, 243 14 3 053 9, 390 
[ror product do 59 316 r 68, 424 711 67, 79 r 67, 699 227 48, 866 | 
Ma r il do r 191, O82 | * 220, 948 | * 231, 907 202, 673 1191, 718 082 | 1 202, 808 | 
iralo" do 10, 535 12, 461 14, 010 r 11,332 r 8, 3Y2 838 7, 808 
I'r rts, and accessories* do r 26, 835 31, 867 31, 59 25, 938 1 26, 644 | © 124,372 24, 192 540 | 123,412 
Ek do 37, 338 43 r 43,51 r134, 638 | +136, 701 33, 712 131, 0 ’ , 824 137, 746 
Me k do 15, 566 r 17, 049 r 17,484 15, 315 17, 109 19,194 15 , 238 17, 008 
Ot! ld’ do r 91, O31 r 104, 124 r 113, S&S r 95, 931 107. 957 RO. 520 y 943 90, SSO 
Petr luct do 10, 651 r 53, 270 54, 042 54, 252 47, 193 39, 96. 40, 397 373 410, 419 
Text ures do 60, 599 65, 218 61, 525 r 55, 402 57, 964 45, 767 50, 27 864 49, 591 
r Revise \ ge for 11 months, January-November. 1 Excludes “special category” exports not shown separat ly in the interest of national security 
tRevisior r rious periods in 1947 and 1948 have been made (since publication of the 1949 STATISTICAL SUPPLEM ENT) in most of the foreign-trade itemsand there will be further changes 
beginning 194¢ fir ita are completed by the Bureau of the Census; moreover, the rev iluation of tin imports and the transfer of ce rtain ‘‘relief and charit 
tural exports grou] the agricultural group have affected the pertinent series back to 1942. Revisions will be shown later Che 1949 mont! 
revisions for 
o' Dat 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifications. Revised figures for January-July 1948 are available upon request. 


*New ser ided with agricultural machinery prior to 1948. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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Value—Continued 
General imports, total__- thous. of do 6 ( 25, 964 156, 41 47 , 794 59, 106 
By geographic regions: 
Africa....... oad l 7 47, 397 27, 632 23, 491 O14 29, 18 27, 105 27 
Asia and Oceania_- 28,177 2 106, 298 94, OFt 04 97. 722 110. 047 18 
Europe. __.__- i 7 u 69, 15¢ 58, 355 29 78, 947 79, 954 89 
Northern North America__ 1 2 131, 206 | + 108, 068 Oil 119, 571 139, 352 7,379 
Southern North America 1 7 8, 79 S 81, 608 68, 441 68, ¢ 68, 631 69, 771 69 ) 
South America 7 24, 437 109, 963 | * 103, 997 2 136, 742 132, 878 | * 132, 2 
By leading countries: 
Africa: 
., a { f 7¢ 189 62 6, 907 170 2 
Union of South Africa f 2, € } * 7,097 9, 339 r 8,119 1,658 | 12, 439 | 14 
Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guine 1 77 ), 57 11. 812 5 183 1 647 | P <2 
British Malaya 1 25, 18 2 , H 7,082 | * 15, 496 15, 18, 58 
China : 1 757 8 80 r 8, S46 6, 470 9, l 
India and Pakistan i 9 25 21, 83 252 18, 573 20, 22 
Japan z 7, 62 r 6, 637 771 6,792] 6,275 8.0 
Indonesia E oF 8, 758 | r 11, 368 970 10. O86 | 12,090 | 10 8 
Republic of the Philippines f 7, 029 r 20, 442 569 r16,166 | 17,043 14 962 
Europe: ' Z 
France.......- R4 164 | 3, 672 | r 4,998 | 4,844 r 4, 996 6, SR 
Germany___-. 4 6, 154 2, 896 | 2, 836 | 2, 484 2, 588 | 4, 054 
Italy. ao 788 a8 6, 326 | 6, 817 4, 406 7, 518 6, 634 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic l 257 4, 29 r 4,637 3 531 r 2. 961 7, 090 r2 765 1. THE 
United Kingdom 5 2, 69 14, 707 15, 106 r 16,102 20, 623 | 18. 919 9" 718 
North and South America | ae 
Canada ‘ 867 | ° 128, 538 | ° 119 r 105, 990 | * 117, 601 | 7 117, 369 |» 137, 026 153, 564 
Latin-American Republics, total 1 z. 7 s 162, 131 557 | 193,458 | ° 188, 702 | r 189, 204 
Argentina__ d 11 RF 637 5, 044 6,716 | 8, 767 6, 07 
Brazil_-._- d 451 278 | { 34, OOK 39, 866 53, 784 48, 61 8 
Chile at d 5 1, 530 | 7, 648 955 10, 046 6. 7 54 
Colombia_____- d 2 92 22, 609 , 844 20, 604 754 22, 716 
a d 4] 459 30, 363 349 32 670 | 39 O14 97 5RG 
Mexico._. do 664 Of 13. 356 | 081 15. 670 16, 772 ) FeO 
Venezuela di 82 20, 75 2 23, 620 680 23, 357 r O04 | 2, 4 
Imports for consumption, total d 7 624, 093 | ° 52 |r 458, 938 | r 513,086 | r 528, 887 |r 561, 906 | * 592) 542 
By economic classes: | : c 
Crude materials de 101 164, 122 | +14 220 | 126,178 | + 137,883 |r 160, 163 | * 160, 669 | © 154, 772 
Crude foodstuffs_ - 1 168 1,165 | 71 92, 462 ‘91, 746 103, 233 | + 110, 520 139. 790 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages. _d 1 73, 3 f 65,124 | + 69, 227 59 467 | 7 64.824 61. 78 
Semimanufactures 7 7,972 | 110 84,856 | 114,424 | 106, 284 | + 121, 122 | + 129) 8 
Finished manufactures do 1 17,519 | +9 90,318 | + 99,806 | + 99,740 | 104,770 | + 106, 334 
By principal commodities: | 
Agricultural products, total do 350 | * 275, 163 | * 227 | + 242, 027 | + 271, 078 
Coffee . + di 43( 7 71 | 5 65, 812 | 77, 582 
Hides and skins 78 16 6,045 646 
Rubber, crude, including guayule d 8 21, 698 15,292 | 22° 339 
Silk, unmanufactured do 7 O0e "156 | < 
Sugar ; di 2, 65 44, 628 29, 276 758 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured ] 82 i, 428 l 99) 472 29 138 
Nonagricultural products, total do 108 48, O3¢ 29 r 319, 879 21 44 
Furs and manufactures do 012 11, 457 11, 002 13,651 | 4.542 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactur ‘ 
_ -- thous. of d 571 86, 959 7 39, 486 r 59, 252 r 51. 021 59. 711 56. 411 
- Copper, incl. ore and manufactures 120 28, 967 2 11, 007 , 196 13,179 13, 024 14. 37 
Tin, including ore. do 1,007 | 26, 683 11,685 | 18,892) 21,370) 26,707 | © 17,854 
Paper base stocks_ lo r 20, 450 17, 948 14, 253 | + 16, 495 13, 677 19, 132 24 318 
Newsprint_ ae 21 7, 404 5, 942 192 33, 636 37, 498 35, 73 
Petroleum and products 821 35, 87 38 56, 490 546 38, 191 r 46, 281 | { "9 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 
Operations on scheduled airlines: 
Miles flown, revenue thousands 144 26, 852 2F 28, 089 29, 257 29, 370 28, 084 28, 116 26, 037 
Express and freight carried short tons , 819 15, 871 1¢ ’ 14, 350 13. 082 15. 734 18. 161 19,014 18. 709 
Express and freight ton-miles flown__thousands 598 10, 76 ’ 8,977 8.177 10,177 11. 381 iL. 791 11. 42 
Mail ton-miles flown do 207 3 63 3, 233 2) 915 3,116 3° 094 3. 248 310 
Passengers carried, revenue do 868 1,092 1, 389 1. 342 ” 396 1. 339 1. 226 1 Ost 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue® do 729 | * 520, 960 | © 5¢ 659, 605 621. 449 607, 332 616, 559 593, 4 2 490, 167 
Express Operations 
Operating revenues. _-- thous. of dol 22, 027 20, 235 1 20, 877 19, 736 | 19, 324 20, 487 19, 808 %), 077 
Operating inecome____.________- do 2 12 1 195 4 46 "Bl wiceae™ he 
Local Transit Lines 
Fares, average cash rate __ cents 922 9. 2092 9.2 9. 3114 9. 3869 4501 9. 4793 9. 5523 
Passengers carried, revenue __- millions 1, 271 1, 421 l 1, 268 1, 169 193 4d 20 1, 226 
Operating revenuest_______- thous. of dol 7, 300 130, 000 130 122, 000 116, 400 121, 600 116, 800 124 00) 
Class I Steam Railways 
Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):¢ 
». EPS thousands 767 3, 345 3, 603 2. 762 » 923 3 29] 9 339 9 #32 
a . do 607 498 560 393 459 410 "s 205 ”” BEG 
i a ae : io 6 70 57 35 38 49 “16 " 
Forest products______ d 180 191 139 163 193 162 160 
Grain and grain products. _- do 156 226 279 291 216 240 7 4 
ea ; do 4 43 38 33 “41 “69 “75 “52 
re. aad . do 52 105 396 311 277 299 33 52 
Merchandise, ]. c. 1.............-. do 369 48 445 329 364 416 353 { 
Miscellaneous_._______- do Hf 743 1 1, 637 1, 232 364 1.714 1.277 1. 250) 
r Revised. 4 Deficit. ! Revisions for January I le s follows nue miles flown, 23,137; revenue passenger-miles, 419,628 
§See note marked “t”’ on p. S-21. tData for ‘ e note mark S-22 of the September 1949 SURVEY 
o' Data for March, June, September, and December 1949 are for veeks; } , 4 weeks. , es 
601,002 245; 429, 0( 5,227; 351,489; 433,095; 475,564; 529,375; 576,475; 547,392; 554,026 f 
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TRANSPORTATION—Continued 
Class I Steam Railways—Continued 
R ‘ | 
1Y i= 100 117 111 128 125 119 115 2 li4 99 12 107 If 107 
; lo 124 79 12 130 ~ 7 l 42 131 i) 100 Q7 
( i 198 17 “4 171 147 1! 8 l ' 158 
| 107 117 128 127 117 l l 2 1M 
Gr 111 128 12 132 159 212 ; 1 19 12 ‘ 19 
| i 60 61 68 fi ; ‘i 131 ‘ 7 6S 
Or i 4 68 228 267 282 24 24 s ‘ ! 42 
M i 8 f fil } 57 5 7 ‘ 0 ‘ 
M 128 I 127 126 121 ‘ 21 124 120 ] 
rot de 12 120 127 124 115 110 7 2 1s 
( do 124 79 12 130 Qs 79 103 42 13 7 ) 
Cok di 187 174 188 17 150 118 { " 148 ! 
| do 112 117 119 l 122 117 2 24 7 Li4 Ss 
Grail roduc lo 113 139 8 150 156 177 8 I ! 
Livest do 7 77 7 7 70 70 77 85 7 7 7 
Ore do 185 23 215 215 182 177 1H ‘ 28 42 14 19 
M do 61 60 } ’ 5S F 57 54 4 52 
M do 13¢ 138 132 126 122 120 127 12 lll | 119 127 13 
Freight-car su nd shortage, daily average | 
' Car suit num ber 60, 063 114, 926 78, 336 49, 195 60, O83 86, 418 63, 822 74, 748 190, 978 100, 208 44, 382 79, 582 110, 04 
Box cal do 14, 930 17, 803 28, 60K 4, 365 35, 263 17, 839 11, 103 6197 , 451 2, 368 8, 3 15. 64¢ 7, 42 
( ] I do 34, 917 87, 579 oY, YO4 4, 321 14, 786 5Y, 834 $3. 570 62, 109 1S3, 504 92, 93S 25, 833 55, 47 77, 38 
Car shortage, tot do 49 510 236 7 ISS 1, 741 2,4 S2 LO, 924 5, O64 1, 021 2, 3 4 
Box ca do 103 165 71 184 1, 632 2, 254 l 10, 346 1S 148 1. 878 111 
C do 320 1YS 74 164 32 5 113 104 132 1, 909 17 33 
T té< 7 
Oneratit thous. of dol 675,749 | 739,058 | 747,259 741,069 700,648 | 742.877 | 694,969] 648,924] 704,806] 710,830 |e 027 | 657.044 
Freight do BAG. IN 616, O74 f j 615. 923 562, 811 604, 201 569, 491 534, S85 587. O60 575, 664 Td 527 228 
Passe do 67, 374 67, 608 68, 659 67, 858 82, 564 TR. OOM 69, S833 60. 093 63. 776 74 "9 ~O0 69. 72 
Oner ad 7. 778 87. 933 4, 270 600, 852 569, S18 5ST 16 540. ORR 520. 920 537, 354 68, 202 : ‘ 546. 6 
Tax 4 and equipment rents | 
thor of do] 78, 217 85. 708 88, 296 82, 621 5, GOR 80, 493 90, 034 YO, 444 81, 219 91, 869 73, 229 | «92 m2 | 77. 42 
Net ra neome dk 29, 754 65, 417 64, 763 57, 595 61, 263 50, 337 65. 727 63, 538 46, 78€ 75, 582 69, 309 @ 57. 210 32 758 
Net ine do 41, 635 41, 494 29, YSY 32, 209 42, 476 26, 86] 39, 061 38, 131 23, 592 54, 42 S2, 455 @ 36, 506 
ania carne 14, ed ’ 
"hae ting es, total : mil. of dol 739.7 721.6 741.9 736. 9 748.3 700. 9 697.3 685. 2 622. 9 708. 5 712.1 
do 609. 0 596. 0 610. 4 611.7 614. 5 570.1 569.0 5H, 2 511.0 SRR SN 584.0 
do 74.7 68. 4 71.0 6S. 6 74.4 75.7 70.1 70.1 62.3 66.7 0 
Railway expe do 688. 5 662. 6 689. 1 676. 2 677.0 649.8 659. 1 633. 1 591.9 636. 4 631 
Net railway ting income do 51.3 59. 0 52.8 60. ¢ 71.3 51.1 38. 2 52. 1 31.0 72.0 80. 6 
Net invome do 20. 4 26. 4 21.3 29. 2 7.8 19.0 5.2 18.9 0 r39.3 417.9 
Operating ! t | 
Freight ( mil. of ton-miles 46, 716 50, 199 51, 607 47, 964 44, 991 47, 107 44, 219 40, 554 | 46, 036 45, 190 46, 595 
Revenue pe ‘ cents 1. 397 1.32 1. 283 1. 332 1. 345 1, 338 1, 363 1. 400 35 1. 343 1. 340 
Passengers le, revenue millions 2, 744 2, 770 2, 735 3,111 3, 385 3, 256 2, Ot 2, 533 2, 488 2, 912 2 913 
Waterway Traflic 
Clearances, reign trade | j 
S t thous. of net tons r 5,691 6,659 * 7,847 r 8, 352 r 8,401 7,300 7, 486 | * 7, 285 r 6, 404 ' 6, 367 r 6, 458 17, 024 
do r2 949 r3 409 r3 gR4 4.441 ’ 4, 586 r 4,008 r 4, 098 r 3, 888 r 3,306 r 3,433 * 3,479 12717 
i Stat do r2. 841 r 3,250 r 3, 86 r3.911 r3. 816 r 3, 292 r 3. 390 r 3, 30 r3. 099 2. 934 2, 979 2" 207 
Pana Ca 
I thous. of long tons 1, 981 2, 554 2, 2, 426 2, 330 2, 387 1,979 2, 125 2, 297 2, 079 2, 638 9 205 2 50K 
1 Stat ssels == 877 1, 280 3 1, 049 1,116 1, 047 028 1, 166 1, 313 1,079 1, 576 1 149 | 1 412 
Iravel 
Hotels } 
Average sale pe ipied room dollars 5. 38 5.15 5. 62 5.16 5. 48 5.27 5. 84 5. 59 5.71 5.81 | 5. 25 5.47 5.41 
Rooms occu percent of total 86 85 84 84 84 78 81 86 86 80 | 67 a9 a 
Restaurant lex same month 1929=100_- 222 210 228 234 233 211 222 223 213 218 | 104 221 211 
Foreign tr | | | 
U. 8. citizens, ar Is number_. 47, 540 55, 907 50, 397 47, 743 51, 062 64,588 | 79, 459 73, 171 54,039 | * 39, 205 40, 723 | 52. 590 
U. 8. citizens, departures a 48, 161 54, 681 53,899 | 53, 966 71,695 | 277,419 | 253,058 | 241, 927 2 37, 141 231, 601 237,182 | 3 50’ oan 
Emigrants do 1, 883 2, 152 2, O78 2, 568 | > shatnee = ‘ | 
Immigrant . do 16, 662 17, 074 22, 038 20, 809 P 24, 000 P 26, 000 >? 26, 000 » 27,000 | » 22.000 P 24. 000 | 
Passports issued - do - . 34, 761 32, 319 34, 602 19, 688 19, 847 15, 501 13, 592 13, 608 | 13, 932 » NAD 
National park tor .....thousands__| 177 243 433 803 . s, 333 3, 126 1, 44¢ 678 298 18S "187 
Pullman Co | | 
Revenue passe ee millions __| 943 941 SOS 796 | 887 Sl 825 807 785 | 830 R79 
Passenger revenu thous. of dol-_-| 8, 600 8, 663 7, 883 7, 370 | 8, 135 7,731 7, 587 | 7, 7, 512 7, 260 7, 750 | 8 ore | 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telephone carr | 
re thous. of dol 232, 667 247, 769 245, 937 250, 363 253, 432 249, 852 258, 353 257, 096 262,534 | 262,745 1......._. 4251, 183 = 
do 137, 065 141, 270 141, 955 143, 750 146,744 | 144, 576 146, 891 149, 629 154,018 | 156, 367 |_......_ 4145, 647 |... on 
1 78, 603 88, 969 86, 591 SS, 844 8&8, S28 87, 490 93, 449 89, 507 90, 258 . {, _——_s ‘87,914 
enses, bef lo 184,629 | 198,130 193, 094 197, 138 196, 856 195, 617 199, 772 196, 780 195, 137 196, 809 ae fl 
ir me lo 21,059 | 22,164 23,958 | 24, 266 26, 458 24, 671 27, 433 28, 827 33,119 | * 32,277 |..... coney 935, 077 ’ 
; ser nd of montl thousands 33,894 | 34,129 34,318 | 34,493 | 34 635 34, 766 34, 902 35, 059 35, 231 35, 408 |..... -| #34, 593 
egraph, cable radiotelegraph carriers 
Wire-telegray | 
Operating re nues thous. of dol 13, 227 | 14, 955 14, 354 14, 819 15, 098 13, 582 14, 870 14, 523 | 13, 944 13, 413 14, 584 14, 283 
Operating ex] es, incl. depreciation do 13,171 | 14, 345 7 14, 228 13, 901 13, 939 13, 964 13, 420 12, 984 | 12, 673 13, 363 13, 690 
Net operat I les do 1756 4166 4954 360 41,123 156 314 253 62 506 | i176 
Ocean-cabl | 
Operating r nue do 1, 931 2,090 1, 944 | 2,078 2.019 1, 826 1, 892 1, 948 1, 817 1, 788 | 1, 8&2 1, 930 
Operating ¢ nel. depreciation___do 1, 584 1, 662 | 1, 696 1, 675 1, 822 1, 764 1, 733 1, 617 1, 506 1, 548 1, 660 1, 657 
Net operating r nues do 137 232 55 180 | ad] 4 197 a 9) 149 145 | 74 38 « 128 
Radiote legrat | 
Operating r ; do 1, 844 2, 067 1, 896 1, 979 1, 950 1, 793 1, 925 1, 957 1,938 | 1,938 2, 262 1, 47 
Operat I nel. depreciation do 1, 747 1, 856 1, 862 1, 843 1, 845 1, 809 1, 800 1, 696 1, 741 | 1, 827 1, 973 1, 816 
Net operating r ues do 27 148 453 52 16 499 46) 185 126 | 16 205 ® 55 
: Re vised reliminary 4 Deficit tRevised data for December 1948, $45,442,000. 
* includes r ns not available by months; revisions for January for class I railw iys, financial operations, unadjusted, are as follows (thous. of dol.) operating revenues—total, 730,705, 
reignt, 594,764; oy ng expenses, 616,285; net operating income, 33,776; tax accruals, etc., 80,643. 
Revision r nuary are included as follows (thous. of net tons): Total U. S. ports, 5,948; foreign vessels, 3,037; U. S. vessels, 2,910 
? Beginnir 19, data exclude departures via international land borders land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1949 amounted to less than 1 percent of total de- 
partures \ r6 months, January-June, 4 Average for 11 months, January-November 
TRevised ser overage has been reduced from 100-120 to 53 carriers; howev« r, the comparability of the series, based on annual operating reve nues, has been affected by less than 
percent \ ire now shown after elimination of intercompany duplications for the Bell System; figures prior to August 1948 on the revised basis will be show n later. Datu relate to 
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CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (con 


Calcium arsenate (commercial) 
Calcium carbide (commercial) 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid 

+} 


Chlorine sh O 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCl) do g 9 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) 1 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs;) sh« 
Oxygen . mil l 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsP0,) short tons 1 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98 ; 

Co) he 
Sodium bichromate and chromate 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH do 
Sodium silicate, soluble ite gias nhy 

drous) 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crud: 

cake short t 
Sulphurie acid (100% H»S80O,): 

Production do 

Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works 


dol. per short 


sili 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural 


Acetic anhydride, production do 
Acety] salicylic acid (aspirin), productior lo 
Alcohol, denatured: 
Production. - . thous. of wine gal 
Consumption (withdrawals) 
Stocks 
Alcohol, ethyl: 
Production a thous proof gal 22, 37¢ 
Stocks, total ) 


In industrial aleohol bonded wa 1 ( 7 
Tn denaturing plants do 
Withdrawn for denaturing do ( 
7 ~ 


Withdrawn tax-paid 
Creosote oil, production t 
Ethyl acetate (85%), production thou f lt 3, B4¢ 
Glycerin, refined (100% basis 
High gravity and yellow distilled 
Production 
Consumption -___- 
 - —_ 2, ¢ 
Chemically pure: 
Production 
Consumption_._-_.......- ( 
Stocks sedis do 
Methanol, production: 
Natural (100%) ___ Sa 
Synthetic (100%) . do 12, 78 
Phthalic anhydride, production 5 


FERTILIZERS 


Consumption, (14 States) t thous 
Exports, total. - - tor r2 
Nitrogenous materials : ! ’ 
Phosphate materials SAME ESY de 92. 242 
Potash materials ( 11f 
Imports, total__. —— 
Nitrogenous materials, total i 
Nitrate of soda do 
Phosphate materials do 
Potash materials 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f 
port warehouses dol. per shor 
Potash deliveries. 
Superphosphate (bulk): 
Production Seeiiiinasciila 
Stocks, end of month___. do 1, 234 


NAVAL STORES 


Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total 
Stocks, end of quarter__ 
Price, gum, wholesale, “WG” grade 

dol 


drun 





Turpentine (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total l 
Stocks, end of quarter do 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah)__d 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Explosives (industria}), shipments: 
Black blasting powder thous. of 
Hign explosives.__ 1o 
Sulfur: 
Production is ¢ 
Re lo 3, 234 


r Revised. 1 Not available for pub! 

tRevised series. Beginning in the January 1950 
to November 1948 will shown later 

*New series. The series for rosin “WG” (wit 
ané¢ Drug Reporter, has been substituted for the 


ication 





dow 


“H” grade forme 
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+18 f 110, 129 103, 217 109, 505 113, 894 
} 515 87 3, O70 2, 969 
8, 12 $5, 804 47, 424 $4, 227 412, 009 
7 9 AR 103. 645 116 AR 131, 141 2 DHE 
{8 ¢ { 1 143, 718 134, 572 139, 163 17,8 
42 907 67 7, B25 $4.83 35, 978 ) ) 
8 27 711 784 
a5 6S x 9. 8M) O7, 476 90, 389 g ys 
7 7 OMe 1,048 1, 042 R4 
o7 8.045 11, 040 97, 252 101, 682 109, 100 
1 849 647 285, 741 300 } 289, 943 305, 469 
81 286 4,648 4, 029 N75 
2, 947 ‘ 6,7 70, 28 163, 678 7 
5, 42 79 43, 27 57, 658 26, 446 28, 284 
65. 62 0, 834 1, 48 18, 393 42, 176 58, 794 
78. 251 08, 599 937, 255 859, 275 833, 063 871, 458 
17. Of 17. Of 17.00 17. 00 17. 00 17. 00 
0, 496 4 7 29, 521 25, 424 29, 698 31, 638 
42 157 159 ) 775 334 40, 528 50. 78 
609 ‘ )4( 1,009 250) QOS 
I : s 13, 8S 6, 57 10, 097 12,313 
4, ORS 2 if 2, 97 14, 431 10, 556 12, 444 
4 948 78 6, 604 8, 74¢ 8, 266 Q ) 
OR. 42 ) R55 31, 796 23, 760 6, BAO 
7,74 $3, 842 $9, 942 1,015 53, 788 56, ASS 
43 19, 44] 50, 544 273 4 
RS 2 7 l ol 
2 ~ Z 77 ( 1 1s. 6 9 t 
9 OA 2, 664 
| ‘ & 13, 215 10, 542 10, OOF 
6, 374 6, 4 5 8 D, 479 5, 798 6, 424 
= — a 
6, 234 f RO 7, 907 4,602 6, 781 ] 
‘ B t ‘ t) 1] 6. 668 », 700 7 O68 
d 
f 12 l M 11, 3l¢ 11, 58 
‘ 9 246 8 #17 6, 258 1 591 | 
7. 69 1R¢ 6, 947 6, 286 ® 18 
21, 307 20, 68 20, 39 18, 211 14, 92¢ 15, 674 | 
107 . | 
. f 993 if 136 7 | 
4 8 RA4 7, ( 7, 609 8, O59 
17 ), 507 &, 018 7,104} 10, 11 
1. 950 { 739 375 308 | 279 
s | 250,058 | 207.809] 258. 99 2¢ | 351.9 
$414 ' f 127 BR. 42% 79 2 | 87, 853 
2 70 » ~ 129. 64 16] 72, 84] 299 u4 
7 7. 828 ) R24 8.410 y | 
70, 937 7 176, 584 110, 049 69,454 | 12% 179 | 
0. 466 { 141, 302 93, ( 1.254 | 100, 699 
Q9 12 86. 544 66, 79 2,651 | 2,377 
R 4( 13, 33 4, 431 8,1 13, 57 
1, 964 13 ( 548 2, 198 l 
, ge, | 
4 $50 150 | 1 AO 4.50 
~ { 78,290 | 114,02 77,015 03, 938 | 
| 
2 994, 69 J28, 882 8 775 | 829.083 876, 802 | 
R4 “f R ~ R94, 08 Wy 2 II 61,919 [1, 264. 676 
362, 6H r 625, 250 | 
, a | 
618, ( 719, 140 | | 
| 
6. 22 ie 6. 41 6.42 | 6.49 6. 53 
14, 860 r 183, 160 | 
229, 690 | |} 218,490 | 
4] j 39 7 36 38 
| 
| 
r IRE 1, 269 1,08] 1,068 1,5 
15, 88 729 7, 992 iM), GS2 415, 443 
{ 711 ” { 417, 526 399, 025 88, S11 397, 024 
9 $2] S 19 168, 05] 3, 168, 312 142,815 (3, 156, 752 
} Quarterly average ‘ Includes rey 
rtilizer « umption in 14 States have been substitute 
1 by the U. S. Department of Labor beginni 
r show! beginning 1935 will be iown later. 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


105, 443 


286 


19, 377 


840, 955 














574, 840 
840, 920 


6. 70 
194, 110 
225.070 

. 39 

1, 606 

48, 548 


389, 682 
3, 139, 785 


for the 


ng November 1948, and prior to that mont 





March 1939 














1950 
Novem- | De M ian 
October ‘tone January 
—— ——__ 
' 
108, 604 115, 667 24 ( RAR 124 or 
os « ig 
17, 274 ‘ 14¢ A, 849 
R92 ) 66, 2 ‘ SS, 475 63. 1 
151, 128 8, 2S $7,217 158 9 
13, 61e¢ 44, (51 1, 768 10, 28 17 706 
) 
85. 208 . 4,127 105, 57 
Poy . an 1, 363 
124, 479 118, 2 19 0, 654 123, a9 
328, 899 6 } { 2 9 5 2g > 
5 O38 - ( - my) 
189, 367 vf ) R5, 29 187 + 
19. 912 {¢ { t s4 6, 410 
56, 166 | 5 4 4 60 60, 138 
891. 384 934 ) ‘ x 063 |1, 020, 389 
17. 7 f 17. 
39. 667 } x4 x4] 
68, 704 2, 458 142 
927 ‘ ® R52 
14, 84 | 4, . 2 14. 9 
15, 259 t 82 15,3 
6, 313 | . . RF wr. 
$3, 133 7 } } 14 if 
41, 919 | f } $3, 63 1) 
1,214 | Wt 8% 
7,117 | 26,8 25,17 27, 411 
6, 254 { DOs 
6, 85 | 6,4 N17 
0 8 oF 6, 927 
& Ol f f 7 5 Or 
12, 123 l ] < t 17 
11,6 2 ) ) Ray 
&. O54 7 9 119 174 
17,214 17, 838 5, Mt ae, 4 
165 , 171 
11, 143 7s s 132 
16, 284 16 . 2, 454 
| 
520) R ~ 92 
r 310, 303 391 " 2 ) 
r 124, 80F Lf 2 ; M2 
155.9 |} 18 = . 17, 20) 
) O85 | mw” 
97, 236 | Q - A), OR7 
8H. O61 | in Pe ata! 12 
47, 695 * 26,4 , 
4 737 QR 3R oN 
2 2 } ~ O4y 
12. 25 ( 81 51. 0 
105, 678 72.78 j {8 11,219 27, SOF 
816, 724 R50 r S36 . N17 799, 97 
1, 259, 932 {1, 311, OS 41 6, 708 | 1, 492, 285 
2.440 ,, Y20 
129, 960 777, 063 
6. 60 6. 5S 6. 6 7] 6. 6 
( 0 f 708 
238, 660 227. 978 
39 39 i 9 fl 
| 
1, 595 2, 436 2, 212 1, 673 1, 999 
40, 120 47, 608 47, SRS 448,910 40, 468 
392. 805 100, 564 302, 6 5, 418 401, 232 
3, 097. 331 |3. 114. 865 199. 305 |3. 164.977 3, 074, 562 


ision for January, 46,353,000 pound 
2 


$-States series formerly shown; r | figures prior 


i by the Oil, Paint 
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tRevis 


OT estimate 
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2No sales I 
e September 1949 SuRVEY, data include oleomargarine of vegetable or animal! origin. 


A verage 























for 10 months, January-April and July-December. 











ads 1949 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
d deacript've notes are shown in the a ~ ) | Month 
1948 an I Fe u - : ans ~— = , — Ni I M } y | . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ry Ma Ap Via am . Augu } UO er hye her verare nuary 
. . . . 7 > who ‘ ° 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
- eisai | | | 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND 
BYPRODUCTS 
anin 
— thous. of It ( 40) 06, 947 270, 74 275, 049 9F4, 842 264, 394 18, SRS me SIR 338, 000 378, 460 206, 802 M4. O88 
Cc 4,838 | 111,062 4, 188 2 61, 98 120, 14 f 17,519 | 106, 627 6, 214 102, 8&2 11,714 
- a 485, 5l¢ 446, 760 4108, 634 21 22,974 292, 421 8 40,962 | 251,195 16, 248 48, O45 10, 842 
. . do AQ), 232 1, 138 16, 852 4u ( ( { 4¢ 44 t 8.110 54.861 35 40. GOS ‘ 4 
( de { 2 4s % 4 4 8, 42 4] " », 951 41,89 it 12, Olf 42,911 43, 704 43, 552 42, OO8 
= do 107, 60 109 RR2 13, 706 124, 927 9, 2F 124, 518 17,8 6, 477 112, 412 111, 379 115, 87 113, 753 
‘> do 741 R70 (" 4 17 ] 9 27 18, 362 f 1 GOR g 438 10, 076 0, 062 4 233 
( ; do 10, 73 13 ) / l 7 2, 377 11, 126 12, 823 t 1), SHS 15, 304 14, 777 13, 636 15, 236 
a4 do 104, 404 88, 71 SO, O46 78, 17€ 78, 442 69, 511 79, 062 92, 24 102, 849 04, 77¢ 106, 261 90, 327 103, 076 
Veget byproduct | | 
or mil. of Ib 449 469 81 374 9 338 361 464 601 601 553 456 | 39 
C factory do 414 450 4( 384 368 07 380 417 420 4% 456 416 47 
“ do SOS 812 73¢ 7 739 732 718 f R56 Of r 1.048 ROR 1. 08 
Ri do 42 448 462 f 319 Or 188 171 231 288 338 325 Lee 
Ext of Ik 29, 59 47,741 97,268 | 1 7 60,173 | + 71,88 1,179 29, 982 6, 630 71, 986 48, 924 54, 731 
Im} dao ) 45 ys &, 827 ] ) 24, 378 9 AR 1. oF & f on TR 5. 654 ») (24 of, BR4 
“?p do 11. 492 739 > mV? 2 168 1, 609 2 7. 4. 92 10. 616 17. ARO AS5 6, 2690 
4 do 19. 0: r 16, 667 ( 9 r 11, 787 22, 769 29, 778 26, 592 )} 18. 169 23. 066 16, 489 2. 615 
C 
( ort tor 17, 624 2 1s 19, 754 2 6, 773 26, 914 34, 932 8 46, 206 4 23 33, 180 | +1, 804 6, 640 
2 do 19. 55O 16, 618 14, 7 ] f l 034 12, 769 10. 010 ~ 18. 710 21, GOR 22. 328 16, 317 23. TRA 
_ do 1), 638 26, 006 22. 677 2, f 40, 940 27, 909 38, 504 51, 2 60, 027 52.913 2, 708 35, 686 
( 
- thous. of It 23, 014 32, 682 5, 762 | 38, 933 8 44, 961 48, 892 | 58, 979 482 42, 726 40, 957 46, 74 
I do 20, 546 21 22 | 23, 162 24, 473 ) 29, 168 0 } 9, 169 4, 304 25, 22 22, 51 
( ’ | 
( do 38, 59 42, 56¢ 16, 42, 58 14, O 6,014 1, 538 248 48, 532 45, 222 45, 998 433, 7¢ 
] do 17, 838 ce é < 22, 827 24, 48 19, 689 ~t 25 914 23, 287 22, 344 23, 208 1), 617 
~~ do 978 64, 224 17, 88 132 18 R2, 3¢ 83, 124 101,042 | 112,977 134, 570 146, 739 86, 469 », 500 
, ic l 42 _- RS » 8 477 &, T2R 6, 723 ; & QRS &. OTe 9, O16 & TAS ) 203 
Ir io 6, 5 7, 7% 7, 852 8, 442 4, 512 14, 485 l f 8, 442 11, 158 6, O15 9, 588 
{ 
rt tor 5 G4 ( 117 . IR2 2 150 446 179 
do 2 173 2 262 17 147 748 RS 677 46\2 644 
do 1, 20 8S] 586 4 162 132 v4 1, 575 l 1, 884 O85 1, 409 
Pr hort tor 231,639 | 209, 422 678 6 66, 34¢ 94,081 | 253 4, 030 4 309.772 | 206.129 | 288, 029 
G ac a9 Q x17 15. ROE 104, 7K RA { f 949 2 759 s f 16, 912 l ‘18 142, 801 98, 111 175. 684 
Pr } of Ib lf ~ 5 RT], RT f HY im. ON 64, 80 184, 201 242 687 5? 640 717,619 148. O46 1 O57 
S do IVR, 72 84, 758 68, 44 8, Sut 76, 24 2,2 40, 9OS BS, 76 23, 462 162, 355 181, 587 132, 044 171, 922 
‘ | | 
Pr do { 1M } } 419 97, 996 | 61, 255 | 71, 976 1] 9 R Abe | 188, G38 172,940 | 130, 760 17 ) 
Cor d 99’ O9 ’ 24, 7H 25,584 | 138,639] 110,959] 142,409] 115, 28 29 424 | 144.799 | 133,830] 120,368 | 145,54 
It do wf 1). 819 2 ci 32 728 ® RRP , 53l 2. O7e ¥ 728 6. 049 41, .5 921 
g do 221), 937 242 2 23 227, 587 186, 268 132, 766 72, 590 69 . 25, 176 174, OS 218, 210 175, 817 255, 630 
Pr rime (N.Y | 
dol. per lt .155 143 136 134 | 122 125 158 14 129 118 | 123 | 138 130 
} x j | | | 
Pr te hous. of bu..|----- tS a g aes Ce a | = ----|-—-—-- | 1 43, 664 } 
Oo | 
ar, do 3, 006 3,177 2, 241 3, 50S 3, ORS SAE 3, 468 3, 254 3, 16 3, 191 2, 937 
Stock do 13 3, 142 2, 104 2, 227 4, 932 8 } 7, 553 6, O82 5, 412 4, 671 5, O58 
Ir rt do 2 46 13 10 { 0 0 0 0 0 12, 312 
Price, wl Mir do]. per bu 6.00 6.00 6. Of 2 (2) = 3 O1 4 2 ak 93 3. 92 33 OF 29 
Linses | | | 
} ucti thous. of Ib 58, 542 60, 946 43, 510 15,497 | 70, 927 69, 949 77, 071 2. 92 67, 803 | 62, BA 61, 681 62, 042 57, 006 
Cone I do 27. 663 31, 966 25, 432 23, 734 26, 402 5, 262 42,723 49, S84 44.411 | 3 s7¢ 10, 518 }, 382 2, 202 
Stocks at ith do | 239, 449 270, 035 10, 827 21, 765 63, 431 78, 788 407, 230 $21, 115 4 921 | 462,934 485,112 358, O81 515, 697 
Price, W y dol. per lb 288 2588 288 2588 276 25 216 208 192 } 1st) 185 245 184 
ad co | 
Produ ate thous. of bu | } | 222, 305 | 
Cor do 15, 520 17,032 15, 937 15, 459 15, 264 15, 302 13, 551 | 11, 996 17, 522 17, 139 17, 200 7 | 16, 909 
Stocks, ¢ do 14,415 36, 305 29, 029 22, 992 18, 333 12, 477 6, 549 10, 606 63, 581 | 70, 914 66, 508 35, 952 59, 398 
Soybean o | | 
Producti | 
Crude thous. of Ib 151, 137 167, 689 156, O88 154, 183 155, 148 136, 015 120, 75 172,491 | 165,473 166, 855 154, 922 165, 088 
Refined do 125, 950 137, 081 127, 425 118, 045 110, 190 135, 106 127 l W02 133, 442 119, 251 125, 700 130, 317 
Consumpt y, refined do 103, 591 130, 314 130, 934 23, 969 97, 345 141, 462 L3¢ ) 119,778 | 129,801 | 104, 727 119, 9O1 117, 599 
Stocks, et | 
Crude do 140, 245 132, 959 88, 631 90, 881 71, 925 6, 223 67,314 69, 405 90, 116 04, 174 82, 877 
Ref do 119, 744 102, 045 93, 929 92, 807 76, 384 56, 790 55, 410 | 57. 976 59, ORS | RS, 385 66, 650 
Price, wl le (N. Y dol. per Ib 173 154 . 141 142 175 | 157 | - 145 . 142 148 | . 158 | .- 150 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 





Continued 


Vegetable oils, oilseeds, etc. 
Oleomargarine:§ 


Production f It 
Consumption (tax-paid withdrawa 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, deliver: Chicage 
Shortenings and compound 
Production Ib 
Stocks, end of month i 
PAINT SALES 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, t 
f dol 


Classified, total 
Industrial 
Trade 

Unclassified 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production:* 

Cellulose acetate and mixed ester p! 

Sheets, rods, and tubes 

Molding and extrusion material do 
Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubs 
Other cellulose plastics do 
Phenolic and other tar acid resin do 
Polystyrene 
Urea and melamine resins 
Vinyl resins 





Alkyd resins do 
Rosin modifications do 
Miscellaneous resins do 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industrial), tot 
mil. of kw.-hr 


Electric utilities, total__. do 
By fuels e. 
By water power do 
Privately and municipally owned utilitie 


tw.-hr 
Other producers__..__.__-- : do 
Industrial establishments, total do 
By fuels ‘ do 
By water power do 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Edison Electric 
Institute) mil. of kw.-hr 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power do 
Large light and power do 
Railways and railroads do 
Residential or domestic do 
Rural (distinct rural rates do 
Street and highway lighting do 
Other public authorities do 
Interdepartmental _ __ do 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edison 


Electric Institute) thous. of dol 


GAS 
Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousands 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 
Industrial and commercial do 
Sales to consumers, total_.._._..___mil. of cu. ft 
a 


Industrial and commercial_____- 
Revenue from sales to consumers, tot 


Residential (incl. house-heating do 


Industrial and commercial. do 
Natural gas (quarterly): 

Customers, end of quarter, total thousands 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 
Industrial and commercial do 

Sales to consumers, total mil. of cu. ft 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 
Industrial and commercial do 

Revenue from sales to consumers, tot 

thous. of dol 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 
Industrial and commercial lo 





r Revised. 1 See note marked ‘ 
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1949 1950 
M 4 \ _ . ‘ sept N } 
\ Ml June Ju Augu os October ' ‘ Januar 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
—. 
g ) 72 ( 5G, 118 79. 106 74. 408 75, 471 7 s = 
ys $19 f HE 79, 34¢ 71,172 73, 938 
22 224 224 224 248 249 224 2 24 ) 
12 f 5 GOR 122. 21 8 156, 60 133, 849 123, 178 Z s ' l ) 
72 80, 43¢ 84, 851 85, 821 64, 438 2, 851 315 62. 860 g g ‘ 71 1a 
R4 124 R65, 2 89, OR RR 4 74, 21 87. 911 84. 376 76, 219 7 s 14 8, 529 75,8 
5. 938 77.8 91 79, 54¢ 67, 61 79 75, 453 69, OlF ( } 2 42 GR. 824 
8 8 47 97, 582 ya 95. 77 0, 821 30, 227 8, HZ 7 67 
{ { { 4 52, 331 791 41,839 48 { 45, 22 40, 334 8 $1, 1 
QR IRF & 3R4 9.170 x O19 6. ¢ & 37 8. 923 7. 20 s - 
2 4, 2U5 : 7, 049 
i 
1, 5€ 1, 329 1, 650 1, 242 1, 332 1, 405 1, & 2, 138 ‘ 7 1, 598 
4, 548 4, 610 3, 449 4, 303 3, 431 4, 6:24 5,7 6, 904 1, 638 [OS te 
728 75 754 62 372 7 431 153 8 88 
1 1, 022 709 rt { i. 712 749 7 
Ha ~ + f 14, 828 14, 952 232 17. 834 29 AGD 25, O56 . 2 10 
17 {8 lf l 15 ) WF 19, 749 x), 723 22, 14¢ 
18 g 8 049 7 6.27 69 10, 299 13, 239 8 
99 ) f 20, 407 | 6 IS,8 93 fi UI \OR 31. TSE 1 ) 
-: 16, 069 17, 853 19, 149 17, 304 19, 258 1,114 0), 787 2 Hi4 18, 188 
7, 848 8, 182 7, 5lé 7, 5R4 6, 631 8, 1 9, 912 10, 728 8 § 208 
6, O84 14, 54 14, 162 14, 82: 14,877 16, 64¢ 19, 399 18, 896 1s 8,5 16, 82 
acetal a —— ' 
YT aa be ‘DPD . , 1 : 
ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 
me aoe ae ' 
290,514 27.74 27.875 28, 025 97, 946 29, 492 28,110 8 8, 712 
24.721] 23.2 23,348 | 23,617] 23,684] 25,021 24, 288 1, 328 24) 253 
16, 58 ( 15,290 | 16,393 16,355 | 17,672 17, 353 is 16, 777 
8, 13¢ 8 8 8, 058 7, 224 7, 330 7, 349 6, 97€ 6, 936 s 7 47 
1 _ | 
1, O28 49 19, 785 20, 034 19, 973 20, 96! 19, 934 20, 430 2 % 2 20, 540 22 203 
3, 694 16 3 563 3. 583 3 711 1,055 3, 987 3, 858 : 8 7] "3. 979 
1,79 { 4, 52¢ 4, 407 1, 262 1, 471 4, 43¢ 822 { ‘459 ” 805 
mo . d 262 il 36 5, S22 { 159 4 & 
4,32 4 ( 4,048 4,012 3, S31 4, O67 4, O55 3, 465 s { ‘ O36 4 382 
466 178 479 395 331 404 382 357 i 4¢ $23 4 
0, 882 20, 420 19, 914 19, 904 | 19, 960 20, 769 20, 895 20, 293 20, 690 2 20, 609 
2 700 685 3.611 3,759 3, 975 4,033 4, 046 3, 876 891 841 
If 04 If 4] 9, 967 9, 888 9. 53% 10, 130 10, 158 9, 693 ) RSE 047 
Sf 2 499 17 2 470 452 470 499 505 
1, 763 4,464 4,375 4,419 4, 422 4,618 4,749 2 4, 77¢ 
1 27 664 $25 873 809 626 $] 2 §25 
205 190 178 184 202 224 251 2 21 
2 510 522 516 592 541 581 9 2 546 
2 18 46 46 46 46 46 46 19 2 47 
382, 150 374,713 | 368, 578 371, 446 375, 419 382, 161 387, 5: 383, 250 391. O78 2 382 213 
10, 590 0, 541 10, 262 164 
9, 885 9, 842 9, 582 771) —— 
697 691 672 687 
186, 071 139, 23] 101, 730 142 44 
128 942 60, 288 3, 153 
76 40, 077 17, 843 
176, 698 113, 390 14, 867 
131, 379 82. 663 ne dae oe 
4 wre) am prwennoees 
44, 29, 641 6, 879 | 
i 
11, 971 12, 328 |. 12, 320 | . 
10, 961 11, 293 - ot | 
1. 000 1. 026 l 010 
924, 244 715, 282 751. 621 ( 
390, 136 192, 6459 294° 740 
11, 640 501, 154 oa ia } 
26 
| 
358, 296 46, 490 183, 487 "2 758 . 
»”) { ~ "2 P ” or preter 
224, 031 127, 776 74, 471 12, 093 I 
130, 16 115, 064 | 98, 181 114, 470 
— ' 
: 1 montt Average for 3 quarters 
*New series The data for produc tion, compil Tt r¢ > 2 bei ' i - : 
I ‘ Ss. ats I t " pile H nmission beginning July 1948, are essentially comparable with the series for shipment | I i 
c ‘. = 1 : J , 7 my i e series for shipments and consum reported 
by the Bureai: of the Census) previously shown her ventory changes (which tend to balance out over a short peri ind the inclusion of a few mpani nt f ae oe 
é fr Span ) pir} dee v l i few companies 1 orn J 
Figures for July 1948 are shown on p 26 of the Octol RVEY. Data for alkyd resins and rosin modifications are not available prior to 1949 
ictior 4,041; 43,339; 80,4950; 79,726; 72,413; 73,476; 81,456; consumption—55,874; 72,861; 75,857; 78,565; 72,998; 72,198; 80,723. m 


§Final revisions for July 1948-January 1049 


thous. of Ib.): 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 9 


March S 


—_ | 1949 1950 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Febru- : P — Dec NM 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | ; Marc! \ \ tober 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
} fh} » » * » . ‘ 4 
ly 7 » x y. * ~ ‘ i 
do g ’ is » j wn j s ~ & 4s x 
} x 9 9 S & SIS “ { } 
' ; 2 74] 4 038 8 9 9 f 
PS { we os “ { ‘ { 7 a4 ~ ” ~ ~ US 
: } ( R74 ] j } KTS . ( { 
I 
| ( ix +, 148 4, 462 t R52 99 rs »4¢ KO 
} IQ { 9 Ka 4 2 7 { is ~ ‘ 1 O84 
PS x {2 we { 602 ” 602, St ( t y P| f ‘ “4 
~ , 7s } ( Zi wi t ; 1, 4 ' 
I l 
i] &, 474 2 m & Gg ) s s - (vi r i } 7 ‘ 9 
v 1 7 9, 207 } 7, 908 7, 88 6, S64 7, 68 1, 247 ‘ 7, 101 8 S70 
re } f wine gal f 74 R8 98 163 54 28 7 17 ‘ St 92 
1 1 7 f 5 62 77 49 62 y 178 14 f 87 
C } l l 1, 64 1, 67 1,74 1, 742 1,8 6 1, 771 1, 42¢ 647 
Ir 2 2 2 2 28 l 14 43 SE St 36 
- do g R21 640 658 R4 435 4; a5 8 451 | 14 4 { g 429 
r do ) 0 11. 7 ) AS R AR 8 7. 763 &. TAS 112 1 4 wes 10, 49 
g do 2 618 1, 79 82 § 162, Ss¢ 155, 034 145, 702 1 831 2 v 2,024 1S], 044 
Ir do 9 2 ss 99] 177 148 14 wR One 4 
Dist it wineries. ..do 49 1, Sf i v2! 13 713 Hn } Ro 142 S08 16, 140 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
“= t thous. of It 92, 780 112, 525 124, f 60, f 157, 32 136, 390 128, 440 1] ] R00 90, 480 06, 000 117, 394 101, 164 
ay ok do & TIX ‘ 18 l 8 1. O56 l 01 136, 7S€ l mF 1.4 14.819 130, 452 11 0 Re, 40 104 ") 
Pric ‘ v York dol per lt f 6l¢ 7 U0 19 61S 62 f 631 61 24 
Chee 
Prod t thou fit » ( 4 ve f } Js) 137, 12 118, 736 108, 410 4 R99 155 71. 875 74.1 Qa is 6.8 
, An { } & ( 70. O45 RHR lif 112. 4 06, 760 R7. 37( 41 62 F 1. 305 ? 7 wy) 1.18 
Stock P nth. total a 12¢ { 120. i 9 ( 134. 7¢ 162, 25 ISS 17 210, 411 2 4 200. 5 106. 125 RAR 167. 306 1 AR 
oe , ac 111. 07 105. GOR l F l 021 140, 859 162, 34 183, 208 RA 1R5, 839 175, 764 168, 670 147, 112 ) 
meee 1 1 9 O35 9 } 2 402 9 794 D0 s)4 j 4 003 046 102 > 68 
| mi ( gle daisies (CI 
‘ dol. per Ib 348 ( 7 41 343 si 2 58 56 t 353 is 49 
Cc it k 
Pr t 
( I i 
B thous. of Ib 12, 965 15, 145 22, 91¢ 9, 454 34, 27 22, 490 26, 130 y 16, 300 1] ( 11, 67 20, 807 14, 700 
Ca do 12, 100 14, 100 2 r 9, 80K rR, 20 &, ROO ( 4.675 aM) 6, 300 R, RAS 1400 
Evay _ ease goods _.do 160, 300 215, 7H 266, 2 t ( 550, SA 306, 750 273, 650 212, 7K 167, 750 134, 000 151, 000 229, 629 168, 750 
Stock case ds, end of mont! 
( thous. of Ib r 8, 604 &, 341 ), 20 1, 066 r 10, 027 r 8. 309 8 Q f ~ 6, O25 795 tet} ° 8 006 5.249 
Ev ned do 206, 464 177, 077 18, 7 208, 661 379, 000 | * 454, 210 477, 812 484, 24 426, S3¢ 533, 264 43,491 | ¢ 330, 707 151, 401 
Ex] 
( do... 7, 322 11, 021 9, 901 7, 657 &, 90: 6, 205 4, 500 v2 1, 846 1, 618 221 6, 527 
E do 21, OSS 20,9 4 7 24, 3Y1 22, 96 11, 209 OS 18, 257 14, 862 15, 351 20, 704 
Price ‘ 
( dol. per case 9. 48 9.10 9.10 9.10 9 10 9. 10 } 9.10 0 1 9.10 9.17 10 
Fy do 5. 66 5. 45 18 5. 05 5. OV 5.12 l s 5 OR 5 oo 09 5. 23 0 
I | | 
Pr mil. of Ib 8.39 9,616 | + 10,324 | 12, 069 r12,.372 | * 11,559 r 10.574 4 9 O56 rR 451 ‘8 622 9, 928 9. 046 
Utiliz ict do 3, 113 3, 833 4,394 640 5, 482 4, 828 4,475 Ri 2 BOF 2. 943 144 4.021 , SOR 
Price, de rade dol. per 100 Ib 04 4. 89 4.67 4, 58 4. 56 4.61 4. tf i 4.74 4.75 4.78 4.76 4.67 
Dry 
the I 8, 540 11, 150 13,715 12, 225 12, 620 10, 890 10, 7 9.150 7.410 10, 300 10, 821 9, 091 
Ny } oO j 9, 500 80, 000 122, 400 112, 200 88, 360 76, 750 63, 050 54, 150 49, 000 58, 700 76, 497 64. 850 
Sto ‘ th 
do 14, 834 179 4,124 16, 1 7, 377 19,059 | + 17. 788 18. 271 16. 666 14. 180 11. 195 « 15. 939 9. 710 
Nor I an foo do 63, 492 72, 785 75, 433¢ 96, 275 105, 446 98, 129 97, 201 80, 448 57, 026 47, 791 48,722 | *74, 408 43, 821 
Fy 
Ty W 8, 229 4, 6l¢ 6, 666 10, 014 5, 873 ° 587 7 if) 449 5. 909 4, 383 906 6, 783 
N food 5, 62 8, 288 26, 248 6, 226 14, 042 2, 857 20, 579 14, 2¢ 28, 897 2,814 7, 326 16, 972 
Pr k s (I 
¥ ly} I 118 116 117 118 121 123 122 121 120 117 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Ar 
I te thous. of bu 2 133, 181 
S no. of carloads 229 61 2 1. 776 764 549 507 | 2. 564 6,419 4. 707 r 4.036 2 756 3, 775 
Q th thous. of bu ), 028 491 | ~ 204 343 175 412 14, 77 224 33,405 | * 25, 667 11, 842 19, 365 
( no. of carloads 10, 319 11, 57 2 051 9, 002 7, 902 6, 390 4, 7H 521 7, 524 ’ 11,373 8, 041 9, 753 
Frozer e, end of month 
thous. of Ib 01, 249 266, 581 237, 419 237, 856 255, 787 327, 090 339, 588 2 342, 565 326, 934 | * 300, 409 300, 727 279, 697 
Frozer cold storage, end of | 
0 thous. of lb 229, 506 206, 061 11, 666 186,821 | 219,515 237, 847 315,788 | 368, 552 387, 681 383, 658 | * 371,003 280, 012 337, 600 
Po al 
I te SS? 1 S SP ee ee | 2401, 962 
8} no. of carloads 25, 41 35, 867 26, 059 22, 999 24, 226 2,045 14, 641 19, 864 18, 602 17, 411 r 16, 542 21. 255 | 19, 597 
Price, v o. 1 (New York 
dol. per 100 Ibs 4.474 4. 568 4. 62 5. 258 546 3. 287 3. 498 | 3. 236 2. 873 | 3. 601 4.134 3. 984 3.719 
1 ual total which includes revisions not available by months 2 December 1 estimate. t Revisions prior to October 1948 are available upon request, 








thou 


iary as follows 
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2; evaporated (unsweetened), 297, 591; dry whole milk, 16,251 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
thi 1 . { 45 47, 21 44,958 | * 59,048 46, 153 37, 19, 1 42. 724 9 


Barley: 
Production (crop estimate) i 238 { 
Receipts, principal markets 5 I 9 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial i 12, 42 11, 197 19 57 14, 922 4, 65 , O76 35, 942 { , 29 - ’ 
On farms d 1] 59, 308 148. 973 9 e one 
Exports, including malt dc 2 1. 4 ) 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
No. 2, malting ‘ Dp 1 1.34 1 1. 25¢ 1 9n2 1.290 1.397 ' 
No. 3, straight _- de 1. 24 1. 204 178 1. 184 1. 163 1. 236 1. 209 1. 455 1. 502 14 1 418 144i 


t 
x 
ic) 


Corn: 
Production (crop estimate) _- nil u 78 
Grindings, wet process hou ul 57 { 2 l 32 91 8, 658 10, 637 10, 501 11, 204 10, 04 9 1 9 681 9, 454 
Receipts, principal markets do 20, 138 2 { 19, 64¢ 21, 198 1, 977 19, 683 22, 064 23, 967 43, 947 58 1 28, 911 D4 678 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: oe 
Commercial : : iT 13, § 25, 89 2 11 10), S88 1, 744 D, 711 9, 614 20, 020 16, 40 . Ss 2 " 17. 59) 
On farms n 1 1, 79% 1, 255. 2 708. 4 2,4 10). ¢ 
Exports, including meal thor l 21, 2¢ 1, 251 8, 209 +, 611 ’ 7, 826 8, 369 7, 11¢ 7, 51 20), 238 13, 4 2 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white (Chicago) dol. per bu 1. 427 1. 4 1. 410 1. 451 1.340 1, 262 1. 390 8 1. 454 2 1, 440 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) do ) 1. 337 1. 37 FR “ge . 3 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grad 1 
Oats: 
Production (crop estimate) 
Receipts, principal markets hou 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial le 5, O1¢ 215 38 129 167 17, 745 095 26, 706 25, 254 21, 218 19, 029 1 554 16, 050 
On farms di 57 d 70, 501 1,053,206 819, 7 68 
Exports, including oatmeal , } 18% 562 6,719 ‘ 1, 045 2 ( 578 ) 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicag 
dol. t 4] 5 14 ( 73 638 637 678 687 ) 762 val 749 


te 
nw 
t 


24. & 9 338 5. 953 16 a > 
1, 804 9, ‘ ' ( Ad, WY 6. 862 


Rice: 
Production (crop estimate) thot I 189, 141 
California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough hous. of Ib 27,3 7, 216 55, 691 48, 913 45, 786 46, 994 68, 74 18, 951 236, 472 4 65, 207 1,5 32, 95 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 19, 0 f . 21 28 x 64, 909 26, 998 is, 43 » ¢ 81. 654 QR4 1 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned ba el 
of month 1 f It ; 4, 154 . 7, 944 7 16, 508 114, 029 115. 69 g] { 79 149 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Te? 
Receipts, rough, at mills_thous, « ]. (162 1 684 ‘ bt 2 i 18 781 4,315 4, 188 1, 50 524 658 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 1 fl 522 141, 7¢ 12 134, 241 l 777 78, 233 Q1. ¢ 194, O61 265, 382 2% 2 74 ) Qa of asia 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned leaned o 
basis), end of month is, of ] », GDF 2,1 2k 202, 235 l 17 7, 291 65, 554 316, 540 489, 341 650, 284 fie 1] 1, 492 159 O87 
Exportst le 69, 715 l 042 M IS 7 39, 952 63, 01 136, 387 108 ) S O4 620 ‘ 
Imports d } 8 809 772 1 GUE 123 310 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. O dol. per It 7 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate he f bu__|-- 18, 697 
Receipts, principal markets 10 245 3 ‘ 27 748 1,772 3, 131 1,043 | 2, 195 5, 071 569 668 2) 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of mont ( 2, 971 , 07 ; 32 2, 993 4,091 6, 170 435 5. 401 1 Q 2 s’ 00] : 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn dol. per } 35 l l ? 


x 


280 
430 


x 
ty 
x 
x 


Wheat: 

Production (crop estimate), total mil. of bu | 1, 14¢ 
Spring wheat do | 14.8 
Winter wheat Oo 

Receipts, principal markets thous. of bu { 

Disappearance, domestic do rQ 

Stocks, end of month: 

Canada (Canadian wheat) 0 142, 27 130, 737 118, 551 89, 097 70, 146 55. 199 86,400 | 162. 524 176. 459 ‘AR 9% 65. ¢ 128.473 | 152. oR 
United States, domestic, total@ do B85, 572 307, 347 1.159.159 wR 1106 740) O4¢ ae 
Commercial do 125, 504 124, 65€ 116, 80€ 114, 242 128,158 | 234, 493 260,412 | 261,109 | 244, 664 227, 502 219, (38 183,896 | 199 613 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehouses 7 
thous. of bu 7 75, 859 | 
Merchant mills. ae 13, 2 36 
On farms de , 124 67,172 

Exports, total, including flour do 1.095 29, 813 555 36, 667 3 } 3, SRO 4 067 6 04 234° 463 

Wheat only di 0, 771 2, 358 23, 020 40, 617 30, 313 24, 789 34, 230 3 2 2, 693 20, 482 21, ¢ 8” 349 
- ver | 


27, 56 49, O82 64, 749 130, 305 76, 031 50, 170 27, 586 24, 20€ R 4 4 ) 18. 385 
é + , 85 





Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1; dark northern spring (Minneapo! 
dol. per bu 2. 33 2 2 328 2. 367 2. 37 2. 285 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City lo 2. 198 2. 241 2.2 221 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) do 2 Q 2. 364 2. 344 1. 828 1. 872 1. 865 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades do 2 


431 2. 395 2 
188 > HYD 2 





t 
nmr 


ORS » 161 


l 
282 ». 274 2. 269 » 239 2. 259 








th bho bo tO 





Wheat flour: 

Production:t | 
SSE ..--..thous. of sacks (100 Ib 19, 969 20, 391 17, 187 17, 333 20, 11¢ 18, 994 19, 957 | 20, 357 20, 895 19, 22 18, 679 19, 643 19, 165 
Operations, percent of capacity 11 11 i 59. 2 5.3 3. 5 

ffal short tor 381, Q8F 392, 149 f 337, 8H 390, 721 380), 597 405, 071 413, 639 424. 907 389. 304 7K. 28 88 07] 374. 792 

Grindings of wheatf__- thous. of bu 45, 779 16, G1 9, 581 39, 996 46, 344 44, 222 46,561 | 47,541 48, 740 44,852 43, 542 15, 490 44, 576 

Stocks held by mills, end of month , - i O70 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)_-_|-- 
Exports a.] do._.. 1, 784 { 14 9 #2 
Prices, wholesale: 
Standard patents (Minneapolis 
dol. per sack (100 Ib.)__-- 5. 469 4% 5. 269 5. 255 5. 512 75 
5. 11S 5. 106 4. 980 4. 938 4. 869 4.915 1. 869 5. 069 5 16! 


Winter, straights (Kansas City do 119 


70. 2 69.0 68.9 61.8 66.1 65.9 








340 5. 600 5. 715 5. 744 H69 195 5. 605 
5 5 } 1] 036 5. 138 


r Revised. 1 December 1 estimate 

? Revisions for January are included as follows (thous 
3 Quarterly average. ‘ Average of data for months showr 
o' The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation a ed I n its own steel and wooden bin ich data are not included the brea own of stocks 
tRevised series. Data for rough rice, included in rice exports, |! e been re ed using a new conversion factor supplied by the U. 8. Department of A ulture, w h takes into ac 
count changes in milling practices; revisions for 1933 to July 1948 are available upon request. Revised data for January 1947 to July 1948 for wheat-flour proc tion ar rindings of wheat 
will be published later. ; iat ele titan 


bushels Exports, principal grains, 58,670; wheat exports—total, including flour, 40,630; wheat only, 29.181 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
; LIVESTOCK | 
‘ at ‘ t 
aa of anin 47¢ 61 2 10 ; OS ~ 105 
Ca j QO4 ” ] 2 1, OOS ] { { 1. (4 1. i ; 
ene do 1. 52¢ 18 1. 827 1. S04 S ~ | s 1, O7¢ O4 a0 
ra Q he P ce 72 2 4 }2 14 j x4 MEO ; 198 | 9 
Pr , 100} ‘ > 
9 Rew d per 100 Ib 22.2 24.1 $. 4 24. SS 6.4 Nf s » ‘ 5 H.4 SO | is 
— ier (Kansas Citv) do 2 24. 37 24. 02 22 62 20. 0 74 { 21. 44 21. 34 | M 
C do . 27. 6. 7. 04 26. 45 25. 94 24. 88 25. 7 2 ma 27.2 2 10. 40 
Hoes ected | 
thous. of animals 4, O8¢ 4,315 894 721 745 ( 11 . 4, 959 6, OF 6, 477 4, 419 | 844 
Rece rket do 2, 562 2, 61 2,471 2, 438 2, 406 2,072 2 1 2, 305 , OSE », O18 3, 813 2, 760 . 712 
Prices: —— | 
{ dol. per 100 Ib 19. 44 20. 16 18. 32 18. 49 19. 08 18.23 19. 09 19. 74 17. 87 15. 87 15.05 | 18.12 15. 23 
H ad : si vy | | 
bu 1 100 lb. of live hog 17. € 16.9 15.2 14. 7 15. 5 15.4 16.4 17.2 16. 1 15.3 13. 1 15.8 |: 13.1 
She I 
no .¢ 
, is. of animals 1, 046 949 676 761 OR O76 1. 12¢ st) 1. 172 1, O”} 1, 058 | 1.011 1. O7 
’ > | 
Reet do 1, 092 s4 824 1, 243 1, 164 1, 202 1, 65K 32 2, 054 1, 20 1, 139 1, 320 1, 206 
Cy . I te io 74 61 ¢ 16 138 14 ; i 572 212 71 2 115 
I -— ™ ( dol. per 100 It 24. 75 30. 50 29, Ai 20, 25 27.12 24. 50 23. 62 23. OK 23. 75 23. 38 22. 38 2 { 24. 00 
I } d yice (Omaha) do ( ( (*) (i 22. bit 23. 21 23. 28 23. 25 22. 88 2 23. Of 23. 64 
MEATS 
Total r ~ s ‘ 
Dr hter mil f It 1. 408 1, 519 1, 353 1, 362 1, 438 1, 358 1, 441 1 436 1, 564 1, 7é 1, 864 1, 522 1, 792 
Stock th 1 1, O83 1,018 930 779 716 64 521 { 409 532 709 742 941 
Expor le 5) 69 104 77 Q7 65 if 4] AN ( 64 
Roof 
Prov hter + 1 of lt 5R3. 486 174 606. 0% 62 f 64 249 638, 252 716. 737 698. 993 iu) ROL 64 RO 616, 302 64 4 642. 1¢ 
Seng nt} in 158, 240 137 { G4 81. 148 75, 627 72. { , { x TF { s 136, 90 108. 7¢ 142. 7¢ 
Expor r YS4 ] ) ata! 27 489 9 511 ( 2. 569 1. 634 
Price x teer ¢ 
60K 4 k 368 S92 t 110 433 4 138 164 ait ; 14 420 138 
Lamb al I ; = 2 » os . ey s _ — : 
Productior ¢ ighter thous. of Ib 4; 18 43, 156 5 61 $ 1 37, 42 4), 97! $8, 257 ‘0. 414 {38 17, 8o 41. O02 44. 653 Al. 344 
Stank f moanit ae 19. 571 14, 268 ) 864 7. 007 6, 761 6. 651 6. 869 OR &, 299 it 4 13.81] 11. 108 14, 363 
rk r I inspected 
thous. of lt 777, 258 811, 293 715, 895 1, 54 754, 870 O78, 466 675, 735 G86. 265 851, 970 |1, 074, 324 |1, 198, 884 831, 853 |1, O09. O1¢ 
rk, ex I T 
Prod 9% ; laughter do we 44¢ 503 AO3 RAO 174 ‘AH, S38 $F 12 AW). TRE SIR. 14 634, 343 801, 460 RAD O44 612. 690 84. 033 
Stor ‘ th do 611, 123 586, 429 i | 166), 108 419, 590 67,04 283, 178 H4 . 200, 687 297, 20 ’ 473, 741 420, 769 “0, 704 
Ex dc O7t 2, 94 & ‘ 11, 924 f 2 6, 749 4 2,4 ‘2,711 6, 576 1,071 
Pr 
H ( dol. per Ib 4( { 0 2 ARE 61 69 489 40s 149 {x9 
Fr erage (New York) di 457 2 18 l 54e 58 l 453 Sf l 45 x68 
Misce] ( ucts, ks, cold 
k thor of lt 62, 136 61, 269 & 4,70 322 56. 671 4, G58 { 47. 642 } 62, 163 6, 654 63, 762 
( T t na sal e-T 
thou of it 1, 980 683 8, 345 4) $9, 571 $1, 209 4 26, 004 ; Ss, IS i2, 48! 46, 278 
Pr er do 156, 573 159, 474 14 471 14, 798 4,178 28 7 2 74 8 861 199, 237 252, 48 160 215, 492 
ek , } lo l 1 628 1A€ 7a. ~ ‘ y. a Su) 6, 2 F Hs_ 81 1s ~ » " sy. StS D 10 ‘ uw 1 2 
XD do 42. 517 5A 04 " 4 63, 282 f (is 2, 29. ™ 407 . ] 3 40. 4 $310 ‘1.141 
Price Chicago) __ dol. per Ib 13 2 If 158 128 1a 129 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
ultr 
. thous. of lb 19. 959 24. 937 2, TOR 644 &. O54 4. 769 & O91 49 0 R 185 R2. RO 73, 034 41. 725 4 RAO 
ck th do 131, 40€ 108, 732 RY, 21 77, 823 74, 733 71, 261 83, 466 2 38 11, 517 267, 508 | * 292, 513 140, 754 204, 64 
Pr C} 0) dol. per It 2s 2U8 268 24 2t 238 ot - 213 78 204 
Productior I millior 4,81 6, 137 6,10 S45 4, 905 1, 334 s s. B7e s, 749 s, BHI 4,409 4, 686 5. 147 
ried ¢ thous. of It 6, 846 13, 993 285 7, 87 7, 640 f S “ 1, 778 33 1,2 8, 579 6, 221 3, 239 
She thous. of cases 144 530 954 1, 943 2, 290 1, We 1, 426 Ri 501 250 110 921 379 
Froz thous. of lt 58, 621 77, 319 107, O58 141, 361 166, 582 168, 304 146, 868 121. 47¢ 06, 382 72,556 | * 53,902 106, 838 AK, O17 
Price ras, large (Chicago)t 
dol. per doz 435 451 is. 4s 493 7s 559 628 54 527 381 LW) 323 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cand ale turer thous. of dol 51, 876 55, 507 43, 851 34, 642 36, O28 25, 580 40, 928 66, 713 69, 382 65, 91 52, 730 49, 461 51, 675 
{ a 
mpor long tons 23. 276 44, 434 26, 698 24 963 32,103 21, 845 22,119 1, 936 21,019 1), 461 23, 498 
Price. w ‘ cra (New York)_ dol. per Ib 203 185 199 190 187 211 221 200 205 246 | 259 215 272 
Clearances fr r , total thous. of bags 1, 359 1, 488 1, 294 1, 572 1, 326 1, 672 1, 868 2, 332 1, 945 2, 15 1, 439 1, 641 1, 093 
To Unite do R00 1, 058 811 42 906 933 1,129 1, 403 1, 280 1, 7 87 1, 048 699 
Visible suy ed States do 929 1, 127 906 796 SOS 859 796 798 763 850 gv2 SAS SOS 
Imports do 1, 668 2, 086 1, 782 1,477 1, 685 1, 687 1, 604 1, 932 1, 853 r 2,016 2, 247 1, 846 
Price, wholesa tos, No. 4 (New York 
SS dol. per Ib 268 265 261 270 272 277 234 |. 302 355 406 490 318 406 
Fish | 
Landing r f 5 ports thous. of Ib 29, 033 40, 705 r 49, 613 69, 890 71,117 66, 145 77, 219 64, 091 55, 030 | | * 55, 002 
Stocks. eold stor end of mont} do 104, 138 82, 722 74, 940 91, 453 114, 031 127. 217 146, 344 150, 608 156, 077 158, 719 146, 813 | 23, 391 125, 516 
Re ed No quotatior ? Average for 5 months, August—-December Includes revision for January, 4,581 millions. * Average for 10 months, January- October 
194 tRevised serie U.S. Department of Agriculture data replace the series for U. S. standards published prior to the October 1949 issue of the SURVEY Data for September 1944 to July 
73 are availabl: | request 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 





Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of mont! 
thou f Sy t 10% 67 O15 2 500 2 029 1 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw t 
Production and receipts 
Production hort tor { 12 290 11 
Entries from off-shore 1% & f R= 490 17]. 997 642’ 038 ) 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico ( { y R4, 3A 132, 227 
Deliveries, total 504 . 608 } } ‘74 { 
For domestic consumptior 5 1, 608 RQ, STS , 18 ) 
For export H 755 24 j 
Stocks, raw and refined, end oft 
Exports, refined sugar I tor { ~ 1. 879 2 9 
Imports: 
Raw sugar, total 1 86, 78 . F 16, 7 249 089! 342 48 
From Cuba 2s f oF ) ¢ Q 7 979 BY = 
From Philippine Islands@ : 1, 266 Xs 1, O75 , Q 
Refined sugar, total { : g ‘ oR’ O54 _ 
From Cuba , : : é OK 22 6R4 g 
Price (New York): 
Raw, wholesale. . l. per It ‘ O58 ) OER O59 
Refined: 
Retail Ramee } ) } 092 09 
Wholesale : . F n7R 077 os 
Tea, imports t} t ray g 198 ) + 44 Q 4 6 129 7 77 e 
TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate 
Stock, dealers’ and manufacturer 
total ‘ 
Don estic: 
Cigar leaf 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-curs 
laneous domestic 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tobacco 
Exports, including scrap and ster tl t 6, 1 ; 1), 40K { 61. 875 7¢ 
Imports, including scrap and ster f 9 6, 5 Rs 6, 60E 9. ORS 7 
Manufactured products: 

Production, manufactured tobacco, tot ! l f 20), SRI . 2 1 2 t 6, 625 22, ORE 22 
Chewing, plug, and twist f 8 f 24 n . f ® R R23 g 
Smoking . 567 . ) 74 7 1¢ s 1¢ 
Snuff f f { O4¢ { 2 20% Q3R ¢ 

Consumption (withdrawals 
Cigarettes (small): 

Tax-free - t . 8 f 9 15 1] 9 
Tax-paid OF 148 ) 32 £49 OF QM 17 
Cigars (large), tax-paid hor 1] { 198 4 {OR , B19. A 199 40% 516. 208 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-t 
‘ } . 1% * | 69 9 ~ 6, 62 29 S69 9 

Exports, cigarettes 1. 47¢ 1 

Price, wholesale (composite), cigarett b., 
destination per tl 6. Sf Sf 6. 863 6. 862 6. 869 6. 862 6. 862 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
HIDES AND SKINS 
Imports, total hides and skins thor f lt u 10, 281 { 142 4, OR2 16,9 

Calf and kip skins thou l f 67 f 8 { 9 18 

Cattle hides } ? 8 97 

Goatskins 2.72 { f 1 19 2 

Sheep and lamb skins } 19 { 2. 629 mr 2 72¢ 4. O7 

Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packers’, 8 to 15 1b dol. per Ib... 32 19] 199 114 ¥g gr 1 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy, native ‘ ? 09 , 2] 214 209 938 
LEATHER 
Production: 

Calif and kip_.__-____- ae thou kir RRE 147 f 797 R77 57] R67 

Cattle hide eae thou 2, 124 2, 1 . 94 1, 97 1. 56 1, 982 1 

Goat and kid Manco irianpes thous. of skit 2, 982 H 2, 859 2, 764 s 2, 364 2,7 3, 

Sheep and lamb__.__...______- 2 / 2, 4€ | 2, 214 2, 419 1, 834 2,619 2 

Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides thou I 4HE 189 f B¢ 13 87 7 
Offal, including belting offal i . 704 ° 1 11 10¢ 7 
Upper leather thou f t 6, 314 6, | 29 1] r3,2 2 OM 3 462 2 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery 1 I 657 592 x OS 564 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, composites 
] per ft l f s( 1.02 1.02 1,024 1. Olf . 975 
. 

r Revised. 

1 Corrected monthly figures are not a January-Jul 149 tota iding reé ms for January and February) is 218.055 

2 December 1 estimate. Quarter tN ! 

* Revisions for January are include Cuban st raw, OM h tons: deliveri« ort tor total. 5é 4 

o'This series continues data in the 194 ATISTICA PPLEMENT t | ere were . for 1942 to 194 

8,618 short tons, respectively Data for Ja uly 1948 Ww S October 1949 S EY 
NOTE FOR LUMBER SERIES, p. S. 31.—Exports of saw pr ict r 1948 been adjusted t xclude box shook 1 accord 
January 1949. Revisions for January-July 18 are shown in a footnote on ] 8 of the October 1949 RVI 
Minor revisions for total lumber pr tion, shipment r 194 ‘ ' tion of t M98 rICAL S : 
ld for Western | J lary 1947—-March 1948 ar Iso sh« n the above ‘ 
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March 1900 
, 1949 1950 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through a ——— 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ee e . aniial ne 
1949 Statistic | Supplement to the Survey . : M I Apr May une July August ; tober ; } y 
nn ta be > > wo : ° 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES | | | 
} 
pil I 7.089 44,818 7, 62¢ O98 8. 509 2. 987 14, OF 4 ‘ ‘ s iv 1,141 aM 
. I 4, ISO 41, D6 1 262 4920 { 9 & R4 R OOF i RAR ~ i4 
I e ‘ 
4 697 RQ & R 9 622 ' " ‘ { ~ ~ { 
1 r d 2. Ait 5, 18 4,454 l l 2 58 j g()2 S34 j 
J ° 
5 ‘ ® 9g 2 ‘ 28 Q 4 ‘ x x . 2 4 - D 2 x 
. 1, 407 7 } 464 7 . { 
‘ R18 f *48 . RIS RO 
‘ 629 634 t . i 
s m4 9 894 4 \ 
4 61 24 t ' ; 
g 9 R7 { 27 10) ( ‘ in Ho 
7. rl Q ¢ 9 652 f f ‘ Q ¢ f 1 604 ) ( { 
. t t 7 Fl t t Li t ( t i” ‘ t ‘ ‘ 4 f { t “ ‘ t 
1 ( LA l ( 1A ] F ( 1M 
LUVIBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
NT } t 4,161 R38 784 60, 234 14 t i 4 ; 
) 8 93.4 . y ! l - 0), 84 l s . 
2. 65% ] 9 & 9 ; Hou 2 S 
ihe | 1% 5 10 633 
) i4¢ 2 f q ” w Ha 2 ¢ 
% 4 ' 68 r ‘ j ( 
4 is 2, ( v4 » y 24 2 ‘ ] y. ; } a Fall 1u 
“ 7 a { ( 7, 859 14 s 652 S 
d J 2 y ‘ ‘“ y. ts 2 §Y 2 4 14 | y » y. 17s 
oO 109 167 S 2 228 277 1s i 4 l i 
SOFTWOODS 
Ml bd f 9 4 28 914 j 29,617 27, Ge 7, 4 " 42 x 18. 68 82 
17, 407 s } 7 1, O81 R52 74 } ‘ RR4 RR s 
l ( , 2 7, 92 15. 742 x y 29 14.8 19 t 
rM bd. ft 67.8 68 - 68 67. 568 64. GR 63. 806 y 62 " ( ( 1 ( 69 64. 484 
| r F.¢ RI 
rMt f l HA 128. 7 2 15S 99 (2 118 ws 114. 664 114. 6 1 i &. TR ] 148 104. Shit 118. S84 “x 
} f ) 738 ( a Gor 6Q7 ) - f f } 14 
282 O7 2 2 228 2 4 } 4 oH 291 
s Jie f Pan! 7 67 74 ‘ mi,t) } 
‘ 7 ( i 72 78 82 . 7 781 . 
wQ i 4 2 7 7 732 ‘ _ ty 4 ] “ 1.¢ 
MI t 209 ) 1 2 } S48 ), 028 218 a8 ‘ » 2% ) 
s 4 2 7 157 ‘ y. 7 y. aha! 2 » s 
‘ it 7. OF 14 6. 4 ( 6,012 6, 48 ~ ; ON 4 ‘ wus 
* ¥ » 
r \i ft { 4 64. 167 62 ] f s 59. ( 479 61 { f WS f 46,7 { f 
BR 14 
\f } { 148. 409 146. 6M 14 42. Sf 139 } 139. 200 136. 484 8 49 ) 5R3 140. 24 140. 2h 142. 064 14 114 
¢ 457 { is 684 643 ay 643 ‘ 24 ‘ ‘( 
46) 2 14S ) 607 629 y 734 7 609 
a 238 a) ) ¢ 712 628 721 ‘ f ‘ 4 204 
QRS 40 y t 64 57 f f f ) y { 
48 1, 529 st 14 1,7 1, 76 1,8 x4 847 1. 724 1.6 688 1 401 
er M I 1 ft 68 OF 67.48 f ws f s4 f | 62. 54 = 7 ¢ ae in 50. 18 f xu ‘ 
mil. bd. ft 62 770 (42 OAt 704 ~ ¥ R78 " 24 110 
do... t 6H s4 24 4 7 ‘ 607 17 { SM 
a, 77 "61 09 683 | 7 723 824 820 69 
1 ) 743 ( ,) 751 534 7H) . 769 122 R32 718 636 
th do G4 v7¥ ‘S s4 904 903 Q3e SOY R90 64 631 RAR ‘ 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
T $”’ equ lent 143, 18K 76. 061 ( 1, 677 151, 386 169, 274 168, 74 176. 197 176, 501 | + 179. S7¢€ ] 168, 2 
l 2 79, 02 8, 279 2 7 160, S56 172, 478 lf hs 178. 764 180. O4 18 ( 6, 820 If 6 
1 &4 { R1. 52¢ 7é 1g 8 68, 742 ) ( R RS OR4 i r 44 04 Of ‘ 9 ® 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Vv 
M bd. ft 4,02 5, OO VM 4 4, 299 4 1, 200 4, 30K 4, ROK 4, 52 4, 325 4, 21 5 4K 
0 i R 75 7 575 ~ 7,32 6, 872 6. 87 6, 30K 6, 6CC 6, BA 7,12 5, 900 7 l 7,22 
r i 4, 20K ( 4,17 4,2 5, 24¢ 4, 650 1, OOM . 4,1 4, 37 4, 45 ‘ 4, 22 
Le 7 5, 20M } f 4, 651 4, 000 4, 5K 4.575 4, 0) 4, 250 4 4, 29 
S ( 7, RM &, 550 a. an ~ ( 8, 84 9, 300 9. 700 lf 9, 650 10, 000 10, 025 &. 1 o2 
1 Includes re ed data for January, 45,423 M bd. f 
3945 I ers | ‘ I os sions J ry-July are shown in the September 1949 Survey on p. 8-31. 
P nt ber er footwear ! x parate r " sandals, ¢ listribution by types of uppers; there are further 
= figure hoes, sand , be 1st distributi t inds, include iall revisions not available 
Wy bye te at the bottom of p 3 f this issue regarding revised lumber series. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and rere notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


1949 


\f Tove . . ‘ tery 
\ July Augu : October 


LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HARDWOOD FLOORING— Continued 


Oak: 
Orders, new M ¢ ft s { 
Orders, unfilled, end of month rt 
Production 14 f 
Shipments do 64, 8 
do 8 g" =9 


Stocks, mill, end of month 





TRON AND STEEFI 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. advanced mfr 
Exports, total 
Scrap. - do , 
Imports, total io 203. 2 
Scrap. - - .- ( 199. 84 239. 99 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Consumption, total thous. of short tons 
Home scrap ___. dc 9 
Purchased scrap ( 2, ( 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total do ; 
Home scrap do 
Purchased scrap - 


Iron ore: 

All districts: 
Production. _.___- _.......thous. of long tons 2, 882 4 
Shipments. ___ dc 1, 61 2, 79 
Stocks, end of month do 1 ), 64 

Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake port lo 
Consumption by furnaces lo 2 7 
Stocks, end of month, total do 

At furnaces. ___- 
On Lake Erie docks 
Imports___-- 


Manganese ore, imports (manganese con 
thous. of long tons ~s 48 


tent 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron: 
Unfilled orders for sale thous. of short tons 1, 85 
Shipments, total do 87 1, ( 
For sale. lo s 567 
Castings, malleable iron: 
Orders, new, for sale 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, total_- do 14 2, 052 
_ \ ae do 5 { 
Pig iron: 
Production________- . thous. of short tons . 909 5 820 
Consumption. __ de 5, 135 5, 77 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of month 
thous. of short tons 1, 205 1, 35 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite dol. per long ton 47. ¢ 7. 67 
Basic (furnace) 0 { 
Fourdry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island l 46. 5 4 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings: 
Shipments, total__..___- short tons 13 2 
For sale, total ; : lo 99 
Railway specialties_____ do 32, 54 
Steel forgings, for sale: | 
Orders, unfilled, total... _. do 539 
Drop and upset_ do 139, 7 
Press and open hammer.___- do 9 


Shipments, total._...._.___- do 11,2 120 104 


do 79 % M, nt 


Drop and upset_____- : 
Press and open hammer. do 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production_.___- : thous. of short tons 
Percent of capacityt 2 101 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel. dol. per It 0421 420 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing point 
dol. per long ton 58, 24 8. 24 
Structural steel (Pittsburgh) ____. dol. per Ib 0350 0350 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburgh) 
dol. per long ton 39. 50 87. D5 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month_._____ thousands 7, 582 7, 693 
Shipments... bas do 1, 801 
Stocks, end of month_____ do 1 34 


* Revised. 
t¥ or 1950, percent of capacity is calculated on annual capacity as of January 


l 31, 459 34, 049 28, 


8 749 6H, 8 62, 7292 78. OM ‘ tae ‘ < ; 
Sid 1, 9O8 0, 229 29 47, 84 18 
64, 4 ff j 58, DAK 7 ‘ 71, 3 72 162 72 
nt 62, 82 61. 69 6 74, Ae 77, 453 74 
F { at, 62, 791 S7YU 47, 202 ; 
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OF AO 10 0) 912 644 9] oF 87 
r 114 Mee 84, 0452 7 1? 2? 433 20 17 
161. 729 109 f 0. 667 19. 327 2 
) 27, 67 91, 838 52 ) 43, 20 618 17, ORE 11 
4 O68 4 308 4, S00 4. THe 4,631 1, 664 
2 719 9 500 ) 24 2 747 2 658 765 
2 44 1, SYS 1, 549 oO 1. 973 R00 
74 S24 748 551 4,824 5, 34 
1. 626 1 751 1. 820 1. 789 1, 4531 1,73 
4,119 4,073 3, 928 3, 563 3, 293 3, 603 St 
) & 12, 923 12. 757 11, ORE 10, 164 709 
1 l 13, 696 12, 582 10, 42 1, 59 2 
6,172 KATE F 4,4 { 
“ 2 7HS l | 1 461 1, 57 
9 ‘ 49 AS 7 4] 877 
x i (4 10, 811 45, 356 17, O17 4 
- 957 14 i, OS4 mu. 34 4 s 7. 
> 72g 571 4 os “Of 7 { ; 
HAL p42 OA 1, OL wis tf 
8 37 6 $2 46 4) i4 
1, 243 1, O87 1, 082 1, 048 980 95 
RAT OE 697 872 RS] 71 
{39 455 342 446) $59 308 
629 2 Hi 24.147 2), 861 26, S28 2. 92 
\ 78, 044 69, St 70, 796 61, 33¢ 2 4, 32 
4,472 ), 597 14.360 58, 12 60, 488 7 ) 4‘ 
97. ¢ 9 639 23. 216 40, 32 x0, 64 28, S82 
} 
vd 4 819 4.173 4.477 { i) 612 2 
Ae 4, 57 4, 054 1, 604 4, 49 } 9 
1,77 1, 942 2,013 1, 847 2, 230 1, Alf 
46. 62 46. 62 16. 62 16, 62 16. 18 16. 68 rT 
46, (0 46, 1 16.00 4 0) 465. 00 1m OO 4¢ 
46, 5 46, 5 46. 50 46. 5 465, Fi 46. FA tf 
| 
| 
106,178 | 116,052 78, 710 89, 964 | 86, 502 70, 690 ( 
7 7{/ 84,112] 50,124 59, 412 55, 853 $8, 263 
22, 165 26, GAl 14, 625 13, 348 11,823 8, 064 7 
| 
" | 
411, 601 376, 761 18%. 229 311, 92 204, 240 280, 201 IR, SOT 
& 912 10, 182 G2. 20 257, 259 250), 239 231, 849 24 
) 72. 689 66, 579 033 54, 604 44, 001 48, 442 i 
91,775 100, 756 70, 129 95, 794 88, 417 81, 278 72,8 
f 67, SR 77, 877 55. O72 73, 630 71, 781 65, 651 i, 45 
9 #4, 195 22, 879 15, 057 22, 164 16, 636 | 15, 627 16, 4 
7, 590 6, 498 5, 779 6, 715 6, 590 925 4, 2i¢ 
93 | 82 7 82 M4 11 ; 
0420 | 042 0420 0420 0420 0420 (4.21 
58. 24 O8. 24 58. 24 58. 24 58. 24 8. 24 x 
0350 0350 0350 0350 0350 0350 0 
23. 25 23. 00 21. 00 21.00 27.75 29. 38 
6, 200 5, 197 5, 815 5, 645 5, 401 5, 371 2 
1, 921 2, O87 1, 833 1, 990 2,419 1,712 1, 682 
32 29 30 33 23 31 


1950, of 99,392,800 tons of steel; 1949 data are based on ¢ pacity as of January 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febru | 
1949 Statistic al Supplement to the Survey “1 March 
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IRON AND STEEL—Continued 


Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 








Bee of stes nsumed 
. , hort tons 208, 188 
} d 131, 004 
N ’ ic 77, 184 
Shipr d y 
. re t mill 
‘ nd 
Crowns and 
= Steel pr 
“a tal thous. of short tons 5, 520 
Reinfor y do 133 
Sen do US 
Pipe a do 584 
Plates do ww) 
2 do 179 
Ra : 
Che do 1, 3f 1, 5 
Cty ( do 150 170 
: H do 14 169 
Structu Vv do 359 304 
Tin } do 300 333 
Wire lo 404 451 





49, 749 54, 852 
175, 704 254, 512 | 
22 0847 
> 
Castir ao 
W: pr de 
. r do S 
Plate 1 
Bras ‘ I : ll dol. per Ib it 
LOpI 
Prod 
M i overable coppe | 
} 56, 576 77, 906 





Cru ng cu i 
ake hort tons 76, 941 97, 123 
Refil ac 80, 275 RS, 165 
. 1 | 97,861 | 113,154 
Stack lo | R23 841 | 68. 450 | 
} do 10,653 | 15, 415 
Tr lo | 59, 160 | 64, 414 | 
T ‘ j 4 MAT ] go” 
Refir do 209 32, 502 


Price, wl trol N. Y.)__dol. per It 2318 | 





Mine pr short tons 32, 562 | 39, 714 | 
ri ore do | 32, 28 43, 558 
Ref 
| f do | 44, 751 | 47 
‘ dc 42, 254 | | 
q r . d 41. 652 28, 368 | 
k ac B, § A6, 737 | 
l ew York | 
per It 2154 1891 | 
S t tor | 30, S59 250) | 
lor tc s, 545 a2 | 
1 4, 461 4,723 
9. 827 1. 602 
( 25, 199 97.9 
do 4,625 13, 6¥ 
( in 2. 443 174 
T 10 ’ s ; 
: y iol. per It ‘ 
M i“ «} t tor 2 OF 62 j | 
‘Pro 69, 19 8, 121 
D " 60. 8 . 
Stock 9 " mm NHi4 
Price \ I 
‘ 706 
Import t 14 
For « = 
Ore j 014 en 
Block , g 5] 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC 
Boilers, radiators ar nvectors, ¢ } 
Boilers (rout rare 
Shipment tl of Ib 8, 239 7, 127 
St k eT t do ”), 1452 100, 759 
Radiat 
Shipmer thou f sq. ft 1, 823 1, 412 
Stocks, ¢« lo Q 22% 11, 806 
Re ] ‘ *Reginning July 1949, figures exclude 


hese available for industrial use. 
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56, 9090 
182. 760 
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67, 343 
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14, 910 
46, 548 
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| 
14 2 489, 704 { ) RA 644 97, BAO 
219. O67 5 a n mS ? s 
191 { ‘ 2 7 
on9 G 4. O7F 29 s { 
if Yt R74 s 
26, 984 29, 709 2 19, YSe 19, 554 
5, 177 1 4,918 ya y 20 
64 452 4 ; SU 
141 125 15 f I 
139 12 13¢ 18 104 
623 5A 648 ] 410 
517 464 4s] 200) 
211 182 10 l 
1, 355 1. 290 1 377 14 ( 990 
7¢ 1 4 ‘4 78 
12 153 179 . o0 
200) 1) 300 ® 914 
IR 418 292 ‘ hs 246 
347 241 4 we 268 
4, 184 55, 777 52, 001 $ 42 45, 7H wi 
262, 247 182, 17 276, 727 245, 978 252, 431 243, 748 
O04 O57 wiry P = on 
103.9 ”). 4 104, 2 { 107.1 
2 ; 18.6 24 Zi. ¢ ) mH. 3 
RO 71.7 R0, 2 ® 106, 2 80. 7 
48.1 42.8 10 ( 75.9 54.1 
Q7¢ 77 282 7 282 Pith 
61, 314 | 56, 73 R51 Rg 0 60. 108 62, 243 
| 62, 449 f 79 f ~ f 4 RO, SOR 
| RS 6388 ® 7 7 RAH, RAD 92. 602 
{ lf 90, 739 ~ 117.133 
212, 817 217, 167 ~ 1 464 ) yo 
10. 49 5 ; | me ] "y 
; RYU 45 72 * 7 4] 7s 
14,414 24 91.8 
19. 415 { 19, 97 
1634 170 180 
6, 069 | 29, 778 33, R52 ( { 734 1. 186 
$6, 654 », 126 2, 255 i 2 44 6, 329 
| y 
46, 429 | 9, 222 9, 362 194 ‘7 ) 49. 22 
4 455 . 2 7 { § GOR { f IR Aw) 
( 7 + 804 f 29 ¢ & 7 moe 
100, 117 94, 201 S ' 665, Of 65, 954 
1200) 4 4) 42 1252 
i 661 9, 287 wit ) “a! } » 51 
if 129 f 1 
4, 161 YO ‘ ! 
43, 431 4( 79 » f 
1 ] - ) 
) 727 ( y. ‘ 
2 108 1K 2 2 ' SUY 4,122 
4,049 1s ( 1 6, 458 ‘ 4, S81 
1. 0300 1. 0300 ] y ; ) ) 
4, 271 40, 2 { 8 41. 88 g 40. 112 
” RO Aa & 8 9 f 
rl wy ~ { } . 7 
14. 3% ‘ 14 OS ) { s RAO 
R? U1Y9 s 1()S S4_. SAS ty &Y 4 
We 1000 39 0g 
4 y. 4, 75t ‘ 17 28, 454 
6.8 69 SOY ) 
15 008 747 9 041 403 4. 931 
& AOR ) 697 10, 97¢ 4 14, 507 17, 588 
13, 1 14, 265 27, 27 S 36, USY 25, 185 
109, 624 101, 842 89, 724 iS 61,511 56, 706 
2, 221 2, 747 4, 130 5, 970 4, 190 
(" 12. O68 18h 8 548 6, 491 5, 602 | 
y psant included previously 


Decem Monthly 
ber iverage 
219, 12% 973, 077 
146, ¢ 18S, 453 
72. l 84, 024 
84, U2 237, 142 
5 RS 
16, 767 | 23, 711 
411 4,84 
Cane 
138 131 
IH [SS 
f A7S8 
; {sO 
1, HM 1, 204 
192 
4 140 
11 ain 
Pal S08 
419 338 
4 141 yw) OOM) 
259, 203 224,014 
7 O776 
119.8 | 121.9 
26.8 25. 4 
93.1 06, 5 
61. 2 65.58 
287 103 
62, 565 61, 78 
| 
r 80. 390 | 75, 670 
4 i7 bate, 
107. 662 RA, 906 
116, 027 138, 231 
25 049 16, 219 
59,117 | 47, 41 
9 274 94 28 
19, 843 2 
1806 rr 
REN Ana 
7, 888 ; i 
| 
49, 743 46, 424 
48, 806 45,2 
23. 486 | 31,04 
71 412 | 69. Ol 
12K 1 tt 
27, 356 34, 672 
x1 m1 
19 
‘ “) 
ye aH, 1 
14,2 11, 731 
' , 106 
" O10 
R30) nH 
41. 68 4h, ¢ 
| 97 7 i. LA) 
4 (i ) 
57, 801 4,024 
94, 271 OF, We 
} 1215 
21, 204 23, 80 
0; KU 
106 ) 128 
13, 9R1 10, S38 





15, 025 17, 191 
60, 117 87, 028 
2, 813 2, 991 
5, 688 ¥, YOO 
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January 


21, 365 
TF 
120 
JR 
100. 7 
6S 
282 


BA. 612 
15, 229 
111, 668 
101 0 
1820 

H. 362 
(sl 

47 iZ 
1200 
7593 
43. 610 
OY, U48 
RB? A776 
oy. AD 
81, 503 
OV76 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the B 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





METALS 


- 
| HEATING APPARATUS, ETC.—Continued 


Boilers, range, shipments ber f 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 1 { { 
Shipments de g 
Stocks, end of month ; 1 { - (7,1 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, ex 


Shipments, total 
Coal and wood l 6, 285 
Gas (ine. bungalow and combinat do 118 1 6 - 


Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel « i { { 
Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, total l I8, 2, 212 
Coal and wood do 1, 107 
| Gas IS { 
| Kerasene, gasoline, and fuel oil 1 7 
} Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity flow 
shipments, total I 
Gas 8, 54 t 
Oil { 
{ Solid fuel {8 g 9 
| Water heaters, nonelectric, shipment i 8, 485 { 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarter 
Blowers and fans, new order t fd 672 
sf Unit heater group, new order dc 6, 549 
' Foundry equipment (new), new order 
net ( 0). 
{ Furnaces, electric, industrial, new or 
i Unit A t ss 
Value f 
i Machine tools, shipments__- M5-47 ( ‘ 
Mechanical stokers, sales: 
i Classes 1, 2, and 3- number 8 84 
} Classes 4 and 5: 
; Number 14 
Horsepower. _____. 13,78 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotar ew 
orders thou f l 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
} 
i Batteries (automotive replacement or pment 
! Domestic electrical appliances, sal 
| Refrigerators, index f 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type l r f s 
Washers le 201 242, 500 
! Insulating materials and related product 
Insulating materials, sales billed, ind f ( 
Fiber products: 
i Laminated fiber products, shipment 
if the f dol 1077 17 
; Vuleanized fiber 
Consumption of fiber paper u 
Shipments of vulcanized product 
Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, s! 
Motors and generators, quarterly 
New orders, index IBE 262 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hy A 
New orders thous. of dol 2 18 
Billings 10 22, 42 
y Direct current motors and generators, |-2 ‘s 
5 New orders thous. of dol OF 
i Billings........_- lo 5, 236 
! 








| COAL 


j Anthracite: 
| Production ._._.... thous. of short tons 2, 927 2, 37 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, er f mor 
thous. of rt tor 4 
Exports ie ) 8 
Prices, composite, chestnut: 
Retail —.- dol. per ( 2 
Wholesale ; ; 1o f f 
| Bituminous: 
i Production , thous. of short tons r 4¢ 
f Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total 
ous. of rt tor 42, 271 44, 337 
Industrial consumption, total do { 
Beehive coke ovens do 18 
Byproduct coke ovens lo 8 8 
j Cement mills do 64 666 
{ Electric-power utilities do 67 ‘ 
| Railways (class I) : do 6, 628 6, 5¢ 
Steel and rolling mills__- do 812 R4 
Other industrial § a do ), 638 1, 918 
Retail deliveries_._-_- aie do 8, 567 ), 784 
r Revised, » Preliminary Quarterly avera Ay 
o'The number of companies reporting beginning t I arter 
§Data for coal-mine fuel are included in ‘‘other industrial 
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1949 


Tune 


} RAT av DF 27 R7 ; 7 
RR 9 Hi 60,8 
{ 4, OOF 46, Sf 41, 589 74 
431 4, 684 48, OAl 44 12 O04 
M 77, 292 187, 204 149, 399 241 17 
10, 797 l 177 11, 780 7 14 
2, 082 it 126, 619 2 
14 ; 11, 000 9 
9 19, 691 187. H2¢ KS 9 94 
ise 17, 71¢ 42, 249 75, 257 2 
4 { R29] 62. 692 04, 006 “< S61 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Fet eae 
1949 Seatistieal Sugglement to the Survey price I I Jur lu Au — | Octotn Nov " M« 
| y ” in ( f 
' 
wy _ ’ T . a) ‘ . 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
Refined petroleum products—C ontinued 
Motor fuel: 
All od wee 
Production, total. ____ thou f bbl 7 7 2 7 82, 162 79, 38 82. OF 82, 232 80, 310 83, 185 79. 7 \ RO) 
Gasoline and naphtha from crude petr 
= thous. of bbl 63, 224 69, 984 68, 432 72, 90 79, 6 73, 740 73, 069 71, 046 73, 626 7 1, 28 
Natural gasoline and allied product do 12, O81 8 4 2, 47¢ 11, 964 12,479 13, 054 13, 270 13. 965 { { 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfers 
of cycle products thous. of bbl 3, 948 742 621 219 3 184 6 3 891 1, 006 4, 406 1% 18 
Used at refineries io 6,314 6, 577 7 94] 7" 304 =" 969 210 7’ 470 a’ 201 Ms 7’ 39 
Domestic demand do 57, 934 7 s 279 8], 622 83, 338 82, 118 84, 632 80, 760 79, 253 76, 2 17 7F 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month 
Finished gasoline, total do 117, 49¢ 118, 822 117, 02¢ 113, 164 106, 068 103, 867 97, 724 94, 44 06, 194 '7 664 Of 
At refineries do 73, 2 74, 70 817 65, O88 60, 871 58, 740 5A, OR] 727 55 WIT 
Unfinished gasoline d 8, 558 ‘ 8 &, 438 i 7, 350 7,15 7,354 7 008 { 
Natural gasoline and allied products do 7, 028 7,4 2 7,418 7, 668 7, 391 7 607 6, 923 7 g 
Exports eae thous. of bbl 74 4()¢ 64 668 3, 2 1, 913 277 2, 271 2, 476 1. 809 1 
Prices, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma 
dol.t va ( Or 0a9g 1(M 100 ”) 100 100 . IN 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y 191 191 196 19 19¢ " 196 196 199 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities do , 21 H 204 04 204 24 203 203 ! 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total_____ , thous. of bbl 67¢ 3, 805 975 951 4,132 3, 614 4 718 3, 955 848 4, OSE 
100-octane and above do 2, 74 78 3, 106 3, 125 3. 039 2, 735 2 2. x 2. 244 2, Kx 2 957 
Stocks, total do 7,401 7, O5¢ 7, 857 6, 852 6, 841 6, 584 6 6,17 6, Gi 6,8 7, 444 
100-octane and above do 3.4 2 ( O88 144 B 156 9 9 S17 2117 . > 
Asphalt: 
Production , hort tons 4f SOM 2f 0 S OM &Q9 934. 000 O18 ( GA? 200 902. 500 OS4 " 
Stocks, refinery, end of month do 1, 351, 50 145, 800 ' 1 1, 247, 100 044, 700 830, OM 798, 400 7H ( 894 f 
Wax: 
Production__._______- thous. of It f ( "6, 720 f 2, 52 x0) 64, 12% 6, 6A 28 19. BR 7 YP 40K 
Stocks, refinery, end of month l 138 1, 68 10, 5GE 18, G8 148. 400 139. 720 125. 160 130, 200 124 129 44 
Asphalt products, shipments: 
Asphalt roofing, total thou uare 8 69 4, 1% 4, 508 4,273 1X’ 5 O68 6, 101 
Roll roofing and cap sheet: 
Smooth-surfaced _- de O36 1, 023 1, 189 91 477 988 "YT 1, 418 1, 516 
Mineral-surfaced do 84 R65 I7t 897 1, 034 990 1. 437 1. 502 
Shingles, all types__- ‘ 1,3 1,8 2, 484 2, 308 2, 5R4 > 906 11 3 OR4 
Asphalt sidings_______- 1 184 207 § 1 64 u 181 979 229 
Saturated felts___ hort tor 27,4 2, 25¢ 15, 34 < { 42, 232 387 53, 911 59, 27 \ 41, 228 4 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
' PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: 
‘ Receipts thous, of cords (128 cu. ft 1, 644 628 22¢ 1, 311 _ 1, 778 1, 683 1, 841 77 742 
| Consumption lo 1,619 1, 739 2 1, 537 ] 1, 670 1, 684 1, 869 R4 1% 
' Stocks, end of month i 5, 578 5, 468 2 1, S76 4 5, 015 4, 995 4, 964 18 1 8 
Waste paper: 
Receipts. short tons 4198, 892 15. 024 ) 12 192. D5¢ 49] 552. 539 588. 734 655. 365 6] ‘ 
Consumption lo 513, 396 15, 882 14 138 512 5R6, 25 591, 334 639. 735 2%. 182 tf 
Stocks, end of month do 488, 81 481, OF 139, 98 418, 706 397 367, 874 367, 980 379. 549 6 ry { 
WOOD PULP 
Production: 
Total, all grades__ = thous. of short tons 179 1, 057 O4f 951 921 806 1,019 1, 030 1, 146 1. 136 1.( 
Bleached sulphate_____ hort ton 109, 37 120, 949 112, 324 116, 83 112, 129 104, 061 119, 59 112, 819 128. 507 128. 44 117 
{ Unbleached sulphate-__- lo 66, 048 81, 578 14,744 13, 2 347 307, 177 408, O5S 400, 941 145, 295 | r 43% 104, O18 
Bleached sulphite ‘ lo 0, 924 i , y l 5, 3 117,9 149. 967 149, 496 165, 55: Q 
Unbleached sulphite __- lo 61, 418 f 41 ' 8, 98 Bf ) 39, 249 57. 5) 54. 219 f 13 y' ¢ f 
Soda lo } } Sy t s, OF DAE 32. 128 { & R44 4? ANE 
| Ground wood_. 1 1 Fi . 7 66, Of 160, 917 142,101 1 155, 658 167. 39 165. OF 
{ Defibrated, exploded, ete d 57, 80% 52, 375 f 2 IR9 y FG 98° 47 { 52 44] 76. 925 76. OK 
Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of 
i Total, all grades tor 12 ) 139, 62¢ 15 161, 188 158, 49¢€ 14 139, 658 121, 395 114, 948 | * 114, O18 8, 48 
i Bleached sulphate 15, 584 12, 819 § 14, 459 17, 650 18, 237 15, 442 12, 047 12,8 ) 24 
Unbleached sulphate do 17, 58 7, 982 3 13, 224 12, 04 10 9, 634 ), 650 8 445 r8 3 
Bleached sulphite a lo 27, & 1, 65 19,8 45, 443 39, 82 3 38, O45 33, 351 R385 112 ( 
Unbleached su!phite__ lo 20, 48¢ 22, 477 63-4 26, 711 28, 831 23 21,51 17.917 19, 808 19. 436 
Sree “= d 88 { 631 5, 11 4, H08 3, 883 3 364 » OOS 
Ground wood._-.-. siitieicitaee do 8, ¢ 44 46, 778 13, 844 40 36, 024 30, 863 27,492 +° 27.634 
Exports, al! grades, total lo r 5, 128 1, 321 17, 750 21, 154 6, 266 6. 068 4, 989 937 GIR 
Imports, all grades, total ; lo 14 rif 6, 68 143, 3¢ 129, 61 113, 977 135, 280 118, 632 r 942 494 f 
Bleached sulphate “ae do 27 69 ), 272 36, ¢ 26. 394 37 409 28. 009 4) 4 2 
Unbieached sulphate : do 4, 24 159 16, 844 14 15, 994 13. 549 7, 848 g 
Bleached sulphite do ), 872 7, 528 3, 68 35, 027 7 19} F 
Unbleached sulphite___- do 28, 764 } 4, 941 7, 02 23. 43! 0. 430 6, 187 ’ 
Soda__....- ; lo 2,4 52 2 2, 10 1, 69 907 2, 351 2, 357 2 8 
Ground wood lo 13, 979 784 14, 461 21, 939 5, 629 10, 784 15, 548 18, 193 22 94 24 { 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
i All paper and paperboard mills: 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short tons 1, 595 1, 712 1, 543 f 1, 348 1, 749 1, 793 I 3 Grr s 
Paper (incl. building paper) 82] 805 R04 807 801 717 ry 881 960 4 Per 
Paperboard. 2 de 7 69 683 699 79 R23 828 R08 RR4 g 
Building board. I ‘ 54 56 53 64 85 QR 99 g 
} f t ! 119,037; unbleached, 429,592 
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1948 and descrip L Febru ‘ Sent Nove Dec Montl 
» » » ' rel pr \ June ugt t ber ¥ 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ry Ma Al lay une July August by O t her ~ -veram January 
> » » 2. ] » is he . » ° 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
eT aneell 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued | | 
Paper, eX er, newsprint, and paper | | 
boat 4 Pulp A iation):§ | 
Or short to 642. 518 | + 720,153 634, 122 | * 629 r 593, 334 803, 535 | * 754,993 | * 720, 832 604, 428 762, 000 
0 f } do RH. O50 378, 230 47, 14¢ 42 68, 430 197, 820 406, 77 r 40 10 410.4519 113, SOS 
Pr do 676. 79 732, 694 664 4 639 (0, 47 612 7 ny 74 ’ 6901, 152 70. KOO 
ch do 662. 811 r 720, 681 664, 17 634 68, 772 68, 5O2 5 167 740, O71 687, 701 748, 000 
St I do 310, 025 322. &3 23, 662 28, GOK 21, 449 328, JSS 28, 300 323, 199 340, 685 
= do RO, 488 r 87, 002 r 86, 81 RO, O45 ‘71, 20 173 r 91,08 86H, Y2S RS, 609 06, 000 
Or f th do ¥, 215 41, 42, 762 8, 44 ) r 41, 740 ‘ 70 ; os 40,719 000 
Pr } 81,44 87, 484 & ‘ R48? R45. 36 66, Of ) Q is v2 " KS. GOR 93, 500 
Cc } r 78. 99 r 84. 280 s 5H R4. ONE s i. HH, 48 " 4° 92. UST * } RS. Ole Ooo 
2 d r 84. 560 ’ 87,713 x 07 RG. 54 RE 36 86, 583 r 82 864 * 83,12 R4 i) R45, 220 78, 000 
Pr a do r 290), 543 r 242 634 230. 668 r 241.1 r 929. 847 r r 261, 590 | * 268, 9 * 274. 504 r 260, O80 | * 2452, 270 24 549 75. OOO 
Or f tt a Is] j 174. 710 163, S85 167.170 | * 159. 569 r 190, 945 UM ~ 7S r 218, 400 | ° 2 40 187, 911 000 
Pr d 251, OSt 2 v 24 19 238, OSS 22 19 202, 46> 248, 153 1 Jt } 2t l 62,811 244, 574 000 
a} do 298 GR4 252 " 24 ”) 238. 600 230, O58 204, 108 243. 0438 2 S78 17 7s (x 243, 039 257, 000 
3 k d 99. Ol 100, 58 r 100, 22 8, 481 93, 925 ¥3, OOO YS, OOF YS, OO 0, SOK im, 14 10. S&Y v9, O76 120, 000 









































Orde hort tons 18. 3219 | 243. 650 5, OOF l 672 | 208.616 198, 513 248, 105 280 288, 3f * 269, 096 | * 260, 523 238, 249 258, 000 
Orde } d 97, 2 4, 2h 1, 10 { 81, 068 87, 200 108, 500 146, 50 66, 300 | * 165, 04 fit ”) 114, 147 164, 500 
Pr | , $1) ’ é { } ~ ? ‘i 65 187 wt 225 7¢ 2 s “ ’ - e ARO wt (hh 
Q} 1 2 200 246, 627 } " ") 2, SSI 22% ) 12 2 s 233, 948 260, 000 
- d 76, OO 81, 400 s M s \ 9, 2 4,1 92, 9S 87, 2 85, 650 rs4.19 /, SSI 85, 339 86, R80 
} dc 7 14 415, 792 404, 97 1, 869 99, 891 385, 027 108, 761 77, 147 5, 766 100, 288 81,312 M4, 344 417.011 
Q a 5H. OF RR 148 { ¥ { 67 ~ 382, O59 19, 22 OF ”). O1F 42 ] 4. SOY 4, 739 4( O13 
C f a RO, OF 107, 7 j inte’ 86, GAS 89. 65 104 at ~ g x 62. 91 49. 658 RS ONT ] IRR 
( | 8,7 66, 887 . 44 118 8,04 s 19, 262 8, H2¢ 197 ‘4, 791 15,093 
| a 68. 621 7s » &), 4 Is 78. O44 ( f a4 1 O81 ‘ 

g 6Y, 2 77,4 » 2 78, 4¢ l r 76, 941 rf 614 } 1, Si 6, ON 
At 8, R8H2 », 78 ) ] 91 12, 176 H lf l 10, 814 1, 892 009 
4 s( V2, 6 81,8 84,8 416, 595 $4¢ { 444 412, St 8, 578 131 18, ORS 0 
T bt » 76, B48 ss { { bt _ ~ 7 ‘A7 me 4") 
I ‘7 ‘ 77, 409 404, 129 st ) $18.4 ah. 404 
Dy } 7 100. Of {) 100. 00 Ww). { x 100. Of ] { 100. 00 100. Of 
I A 

0) 65 72 f mf ( 6a a 618. 100 — " RT 5. (1K RAT OM ROL DOO 770, 7OR RAD, 27 

o m7 7 7 268, 50M Hn “ su), 490 Rix } 314. 233 | 

} b¥4 731, SOK " 696, 8 ARS, RO R21. OK x s RRR AM) RR2 RK 827.4 759. & RAK ROD 

: g R4 . 7 4 ® - 4 ) 5 Ss. bate! 

g 1 and fit 

1, 346 4, 89 H4¢ 4, 1,77 4,324 68 ‘ibe 6,171 y 78 51 uit 

} 

N 1936 = 101 ). 2 430.7 7.2 0 107 447. ( 482 153.9 ‘11 429 437. € 

414 480. 2 424 408. ( 4136. 2 5. 4 452. 4 4 06. € 19 148 442.1 447.8 
PRINTING 
Book put ber of edition 714 is : O46 a 863 704 7¢ 1. 129 1,019 1, 498 908 
New | | HAE 822 755 7 669 54 17 044 7h8 1.114 705 
New ¢ 164 l¢ 206 1M 1 194 i l ISS 2h is4 203 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER 
Natural rt 
nsu long tons 46, 28 108 47, 85 $6, 128 47,117 40, 597 45, 307 43, 978 1, 243 2, 09 r 52.919 247,877 60, 218 

g k do 118, 803 117, 664 112 f s If HOF 103, 017 00. RAD 100 7 x *) 10. 208 r 106. 619 107, 408 108, 414 

I I ile do 57,17 56, 679 0, 62 134 51, 217 46, 187 49, 579 i 47,2 67 2 67, 034 55, 047 

Pr he New York 

dol, per Ib 185 191 185 78 163 164 167 f 163 167 7 176 184 
( 

Pr t long tons. 36, 103 36, 063 445 32, 335 31, 953 34, 270 RR 878 28, O1 28, 619 7, 234 32, 808 27, 808 

Consur do_...| * 34,889 39, 041 6, 529 5, 528 30, 094 4,419 2, 443 687 ’ 31, 684 1,771 134, 532 33, 041 

Stocks, ¢  —— 118, 932 116, 843 1, 044 2, 4 113, 595 1] R48 ] l ; 110, 653 92, 339 

Ex} do. 342 975 9 622 691 384 | 42 478 562 
r do 18, 270 19, 991 R, 46% 18, 184 18, 849 14, 626 17, 81 ‘ 4 20, 683 1, 382 19, 723 18, 669 19, 430 

( do 712 19, 508 18, 649 8, 323 19, 316 15, 966 19, 207 S 19, 638 18, 512 18, 210 18, 557 20, 187 

SLO 1 33, 397 $2, Se 2b 30, O34 29, 126 27, 52e 26, 257 26, 619 7, 801 2k, 26 310, 036 27, 273 

rIRES AND TUBES 

thousand , SUI 6, 578 IY 34 7, 392 6, 264 6, 228 04 6, 500 6, 040 6, 275 36, 364 6, 827 
DI do 4, REE 903 ( RO4 7 ; 7. 604 7, 768 f 4 6, 840 207 234 36,377 5. 959 
Ur do 2, 172 2, 519 2,771 2, 330 3, 234 3, 09S 3, 191 OSt 2, ¥42 1, 74 2. 158 32 632 3. 139 
Re ( do 2 3, 224 s, TIS 4, 32 4, 185 4, 488 4, 463 57¢ s, 740 3, 422 2,944 | 23,623 2, 703 
Expor do 15 116 108 11 158 9 131 2122 116 
t do 12 13, O91 13, 19 13, 13, 134 11,717 9, 970 8, 9 8, 675 9, 542 10, 651 211,328 11, 366 

do 142 Lj 130 120 134 151 109 120 142 

do 4. 922 5 6, O59 6, ORS 6, 430 . 169 4 2 206 5. 15 5 9 25 404 

S} ¢ do 4, 406 5, 5, 30 5, 206 6, 409 6, 603 4 557 4,216 4, 222 25, 362 

STOCK lo 10, 442 1], 231 11, 748 12, 410 12, 46¢ 9, 858 8,9 8, 644 9, 64 10, 71 210, 604 

Expor do 142 11 110 127 89 72 8] 105 6 97 

yg teevised i for Newfoundland; such data for ear t I iter erage based 1 t h includes revisions not available by months, 

lr } nar 7.085 long tons 
Re l ] 49 are as follows (short tons Potal paper 703, 2 unfilled orders, 404,67 pre t ” ipments, 724,786; stocks, 297,841; fine paper 

W Or 5 7,720 production, 87,649; shipments, 89,8 82,42 rinting paper new orders, 4 ] iers, 189, 440; production, 248,708; shipments, 

43,891 k irse papel new orders, 254,351; unfilled orde ( lucti« 70,069; shipments, 261,622, stocks, 70,000 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through S ; ee _ 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the =a | | ‘ee ; 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Marcel 4 pril May June July August | — October | *® tie De January 
re er ‘ 1Ué 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
_— — sikaanietiohases a : 2 — 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipment s 131, 39 143, 753 2, 81 120, 863 123, 343 111, 262 132, 950 144, 716 148, 461 126, 936 124, ¢ 7 145. )s> 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
le thot f bbl 13, 751 15, 4 17, 682 18, 622 18, 279 18, 856 18, 715 19,181 | + 19,070 18 13¢ om wie 
Percent of capacity 7 74 85 Xt 87 87 87 92 88 \ . 4&3 . 
Shipments thou f bbl ), 134 14, 539 79 19, 42¢ 20, 667 19, 32 23, 6 22, 763 r 21, 278 i GO 18] , Bg 
Stocks, finished, end of month 22 t 2 4 22,9 22, 170 19, 78 19, 313 14, 38 10, 797 & 580 ) . - 01) + 
Stocks, clinker, end of month l 6, 7 7, 764 7, 564 7, 44( 6, 922 6, 212 5, 798 4, 461 3 610 f { 899 6 10 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, unglazed: 
Production thous. of standard brick 45, 6 99, 729 $20, 477 459, 671 488, SOHl 449, 182 506, 890 492, 123 511, 501 $91, 254 154 { 150, 774 
Shipments do 28 l 80, 3 { 433, 772 464, 53¢ 144, 523 507, 88¢ 500, 344 526, 164 199 { 118 { 18 
Price, wholesale, common, composite, f b. plaat 
: oF dol. per thou 24 24. 05 24. 021 24. 002 24. 000 23. 964 24. 04 24. 043 24. 010 r 24 i 24 4 24. 8 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: as 
Production rt tons 114, 31 1, 78h y 8 26, 612 125, 012 105, 703 126, 139 123. 021 122. (2% om ) 108 
Shipments_ i R0, 8 2, 8 2, 584 l 2 121 111, 298 132, 4 129, 811 136, 580 2 13, 18 
Structural tile, unglazed: 
Production 1o | 7, 74 { 878 112. 150 111 120. 780 121. 209 109, 675 111. 161 ni pm - 
Shipments do 89, 899 5, 978 112, 997 111, 84¢ 105, 648 118, 388 115, 559 107, 601 I 739 84, 22 103, 266 
GLASS PRODUCTS 
Glass containers: 
Production thous. of gross 6, 5 7, 288 7 7, 66 8 O36 8, 108 8, 662 7. 550 8 223 6. OF 64 7 on, 
Shipments, domestic, total do 6, 029 6, 929 6, 869 7, 811 7, 928 7, 74¢ 8, 9 7. 981 7, 737 6, f ORR 7 one 
General-use food: ; 
Narrow-neck food lo 589 64 64 71 701 748 1, 108 1, 164 760 632 , 734 Ag 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumbler . 
thou f gross 1, 667 1, 822 1, 763 2, 24 2, 084 | 2, 022 2, 528 1, 965 12 157 | + . 45 2 9R¢ 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturt | —s 
thor f gross 918 206 +e] R1f 1, 025 gy inf 206 164 Q 144 
Beer bottles. ) 1614 18 t { 18 { 317 208 ( 29 
Liquor and wine i 799 R4 84 x 874 142 1. 121 1, 359 8 1 rs 
Medicinal and toilet lo f 78 612 t 1, 55 526 1, 99 1. O75 2 (24 . . 64 > 1? I 
Chemical, household and industria { Af 87 628 561 728 687 652 144 RQ ag 
Dairy products i 244 262 2 227 942 253 rT, 341 308 ‘ on ; 
Fruit jars and jelly glasses lo } 64 1s 33 2 311 359 205 115 1 3147 = 
Stocks, end of month lo 1, 8 } 9, 374 9, 270 9, 42 8. Ge 8 318 8. 602 g 14 ), 2 9% 
Other glassware, machine-made: Z 
Tumblers: | | 
Production___......-- thou f dozer 4, 707 4, 798 1,621 | 5, 242 | 4,608 | +*4,148 4, 907 4,770 5. 521 { 8 {, 82 
Shipments._.........- 1,4 8 19 , 4,99 4,197 j 7 4, 734 5, 436 { 18 
Stocks : l 8 8, 474 s 8, ¢ 8 { 7, 689 + Me: 7, 618 7, 676 8 & 129 
Table, kitchen, and householdwa t 
thou ‘ s4 64 264 bi2 s 2, 528 3, $2 3, 349 3, 801 2 271 R 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS , 
Crude gypsum: 
Imports thous. of short ton 357 511 991 48 
Production 4656 1, 590 1, 615 , 
Calcined, production ; do 1, 382 1,313 1, 418 1, 552 41 
Gypsum products sold or used: | . 
Unealcined___ short tons 508, 206 485, 097 473, 462 0), 8 44 13 C 
Calcined: | | 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters — do 97, 763 143, 069 514, 531 164, 022 | 4454, 844 Im 
Keene’s cement —s lo , 2e 11, 734 12, 659 "iy 411. 30% Pr 
All other building plasters__- lo 08, 45 108, 400 118, 814 16 1 440) 
Lath a thous. of sq. ft 512, 01 393, 72 538, 427 68, Of O58 
Tile ; em i 6, 052 6, 99 9, 341 8 634 
62 574, 797 610, 334 12, 5s 631, 69 


Wallboard 3 eta do 2 
Industrial plasters..............-- short tons 57, 57 54, 958 
7 —_ . —_ Ms 














CLOTHING 





Hosiery: 
Production _..........-....thous. of dozen pairs 11, 243 12, 009 11, 158 11, 024 11, 786 9, 693 12, 354 12, 997 ry 9 1. 067 12, 868 
re lo 11, 408 12, 808 714 10, 898 11, 2065 9, 450 12, 809 13, 883 14 9 142 12, 408 9 
Stocks, end of month_____----- do 25, 2 24, 386 23, 82 23. 938 25, 80K 26, 044 25, 589 24, 703 23, 2 24 4, 67¢ 24, 508 " 


COTTON 
Wo 


Cotton (exclusive of linters): 





Production: 
Ginnings$_-_----- thous. of running bales 4, 586 298 1, 247 5, 309 9, 544 13, 97¢ 15, 641 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-lb. bale 
thous. of bales 14, 868 . ; Pp 
Consumption F bales 640, 179 721, 378 98, 502 580, 47¢ 600, 651 454,426 | 664, 133 709, 958 725, 602 771,8 734 286 | 734,186 | 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, total : 
thous. of bales 4 } . 6, 83¢ 781 283 19, 257 18,472 | *17,348 | *16,¢ 39 11, 976 14,00 | 
Domestic cotton, total do 10, 247 8, 92 . 6, 753 5, 705 5, 214 19, 199 18,408 | * 17,273 r 16, 59% 5 { : 807 13, 974 
On farms and in transit do 7 77 559 480) 319 251 14, 622 11, 590 7, 852 1, 68 2 
Public storage and compresses do 7, 532 6, 657 5, 842 5, 057 4, 388 4, 128 3, 942 6, 120 8, 344 | 664 R2 9, 95 
Consuming establishments do 1, 548 1, 492 8 1, 216 998 834 6 698 1, 077 1,4 604 1, 204 1, 708 
Foreign cotton, total__-..--- ad do..- 99 95 i] 83 76 69 s 64 75 f 79 ot 
r Revised. °* Based on total number shipped during the r rather than on the monthly figures shown. 1! Data for wide-mouth food container lu jelly gla in October and 
January and both jelly glasses and fruit jars in November and December 
2 Total ginnings of 1948 crop 3 Decen 1 estimat 1949 | Quarterly average. 
5 Revisions for January are included as follows (thou bale Stock U. 8., 11,463; domestic cotton—total, 11,353; on farms and in transit, 1,596 
o'Inciudes laminated board, reported as component board. §Tota! ginr to end of month indicated. 
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948 and descriptive no L Febru , . Septe Nover Decen Monthly! . 
y 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey inte Marc Al May June July August i O I “oe om coanaon January 
i laisinon ‘aniniemmeiniel 
TEWT > Dp who . ° 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
7 —_—_— ; et | ” 
COTTON— Continued | 
. ; ‘ 
‘ - hale 497, O79 r AS], ORE 4 178 4( O78 SOS, 246 a. INT 167. 61¢ 2 { AN { ¥ 6456, 8O 4990. lf 
a “ io S 7.59 4. 497 014 4. O57 218 24 RN th) 12 419 ROK 12. ¢ 
Pr iol. per It 9] On 29 00 01 29 9 On O78 m 
Pr g G average, 10 
i. , dol. per lt Pf > »g 28 2 ” 208 ( 
thous. of bak 119 134 2 12¢ 122 { ; 128 9 
Prod ‘ 10 159 44 St) S 44 ‘ ‘ 7 2 » 14 ; 
awe mange do 667 682 660 ARR 503 45 385 { 108 f Os v 76 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
y br is over 12 inches in width, 
: of linear yards 7 - 2, 004 1,94 2, 31 2, 130 
c t ort thous. of sq. yd 88,172 93, 525 * 79, 372 74, 317 81,11 ( SAE r 60, 051 64 x4 60, 38 2 R11 - 
1 lo 1. 765 2.411 1, 188 1, 6l¢ 649 822 1.0 s 2 i 2 31 Pa | 1. 64 
rT 2. 30 1 29. 94 mm TE 7.7 28.18 61 47 ( s 38.17 S. ( Y rT 
Q bel 17 03 ) 303 503 0 { 0) 0 | lf 0 
" . f 152 14¢ 138 131 126 128 144 1¢ it 17( 171 149 16 
.170 .170 170 168 163 161 . 160 r if 169 l if 172 
«} 
. 642 , 629 612 4 QS 600 610 621 639 647 647 62 64 
lo 862 827 789 776 764 764 772 799 R2 R2 R2 BOS x2 
thous 91, 950 91.41 1), 864 1), 936 20, 568 20, 137 ”), 941 21, 180 2 iO 91 7 1. 476 21, 230 1. 4 
r do 20, 758 20), 425 +, 801 1, 8H2 19, 464 1,012 ), 747 19, O75 1 1). 314 1), 241 1), OH "). 217 
R il.ofhr R 42 Q 52 7 oa 7.7a¢ 7.9 YAS & ROT )} ORT j 10. 02 1 7s Kf tt 
hour ) 7 2 7 , 77 ” 109 420 419 67 10 
( mil. of hr 066 &, 922 7. 442 7 8 7, SOF &. M47 8 8 O78 9 442 0, 20¢ R. 1h 9, 091 
Oper 112.3 106. 8 97.9 93. 8 95.8 79. f 02 115. 2 123.3 124.8 124.7 107. 4 133.0 
RAYON AND MANUFAC TURES AND SILK | 
R ber: 
, mil. of Ib 57.9 17.9 2. 1 6.8 8.8 69,2 74.8 74.9 75.7 * 79.7 65.1 
St do 14.7 7.8 6. 2 7.8 10.9 3.7 19.4 2 25.2 24 23.9 16. 2 
+} 
p 20, 99 44 19.8 49.7 48. f 41.9 24.7 18.9 i4 2.6 
Q ‘ 9.7 16. 2 19.1 20.4 18.9 16.8 12.8 ~ { ; 2.9 l1.¢ 
I thous. ¢ t 1, 827 1, 43 718 297 10¢ 2 468 2 767 2, 952 4,317 l 
Price 
. t quality, mini 
per It 770 770 771 746 710 710 710 71 10 710 710 7 710 
g do 370 S70 S71 362 350 3 a5 r . B50 IO S58 wh) 
Rayon | i , production, quarterly 
; thous. of linear yards 512, 663 435, 699 * 452, OOF 9, 163 | 2 482, 4 
g raw | 
~ Import thous. of Ib 1, 215 423 12 48 460 90 27 2 164 133 70 332 
| I hite, 13/1 N. ¥ } 
dol. per lb 2. 60 2. 60 2. 60 2. 60 2. 60 2. 60 2. 60 2. 60 2 60 2. 65 2 68 9 61 9.72 
WooL | 
Appar thous. of lb 27, 688 29, 110 20, 152 21, 57¢€ 28, 785 22, 29, 244 6, 16 3 12 r 20 044 5. 660 28, 600 
Ca lo 15, 676 8, 575 12, 84 12, 264 11,415 6 10, 588 l “ 13, 032 r 13, 288 17, 360 13, 487 
Import do 9. 745 r 3] 24. 511 22 118 29. 878 23, OR2 38. O46 ) 259 if. 456 46, 158 57, 517 6, 744 
Raw, tert S coured__dol. per Ib 1. 800 1. 800 1. SO 1. 781 l 600 2 1, 52 2 1. 525 1 2 1, 664 1. S88 
Ra do 5O0 Pty 560 556 545 { 545 { 4 552 52 550 
A pmaking, scoured, in } : 
dol. per Ib.. 1. 925 1. 925 1. 862 1. 675 1. 675 11.675 11. 675 1, 675 1. 675 1.375 1. 375 1, 703 1. 465 
WOOL MANUFACTURES } | 
| } i 
Machinery activit y average) :§ | | | 
I ~ | 
I I rd thous. of active hours 80 75 73 79 80 67 83 79 90 83 69 78 
Br i do 1, 987 1, 626 1, 54 669 1, 446 1, 620 1, 960 1, 926 2, 223 r 2, 267 2, 186 1,911 
N Ww do 27 24 2¢ 28 25 25 30 2t 36 tH) 26 27 
Carp lru 
Broad do 172 171 158 43 120 70 124 125 141 r 138 141 140 
Narrow do SS 82 75 74 60 41 65 6 68 69 72 71 
Wook do 78, 006 67, 404 68, 201 75, 641 76, 257 | 72, 030 88, 831 82, 778 91, 983 85, 798 77, 943 378, 732 
Worsted do 80, 209 73, 066 AY. & 63, 969 69, 738 62, 884 81, 906 90. 413 110.119 r 97, 635 04, GRO 80, 9019 
Worsted cor do 156 142 110 15 123 122 145 151 176 r 16 171 $145 
Wool var | 
Production, t § thous. of Ib 52. 208 59. 435 45, OS 49, 356 60. 495 42, 884 56. 006 6R. R05 62. 356 r 57, 020 66. 635 56, 347 
Kr ; do 5 939 6. 485 5 O56 4, 996 6, 650 1916 6, 544 &, 630 7. 624 r 6, 400 7, 52 6, 318 
We ng§ do 1 76 4, 360 97.056 1, 256 41.120 31. 124 8. 416 46, 23 41. 232 r 36, 602 41, 060 6. 116 
Carpet § do 15, 804 18, 590 R24 104 12, 725 6, 844 11, 13¢ 14, 030 13. 5x r 13, 928 17, 180 13.914 
Price, wi rsted yarn (Bradford 
weavill t - dol. per Ib__| 125 3. 425 3. 395 3. 375 3.375 3. 375 3. 376 3. 244 2. 850 2. 912 2. 975 3. 256 2.975 
r Rev D nal price 2 Quarterly average 3’ Weekly average. 
§Data for M ‘ , September, and December 1949 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


| 





WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 


Woolen and worsted woven goods, except wov 
elts: | 
Production, quarterly, total__...thous. of lin. y« 102, 25 91, 9 | 106, 945 
ee fabrics, total 7,5 5. 937 + 90, 250 
overnment orders or 
Other than Government order 86. 637 
Men’s and boys’ 134. 57 
Women’s and children’s lo 0, ¢ ; 45 O14 
Unclassified - 54 9 14 °F OF 
Blanketing - : 
Other nonappare! fabrics 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill: 
Suiting, unfinished worsted, 13 dol 5 5 RC ; ‘ . 3. 069 


Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz, 5 ' 
2 . 722 2. 72: 2.722| 2.475 47% 2.475 


3, 613 


? 6, 350 


r 10, 365 


MISCELLANEOL 


Fur sales by dealers___ 


EQUIPMENT 





AIRCRAFT 
Civil aircraft, shipments ¢ 301 
Exports i 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic Saidiidaewed 
Passenger cars, total____- 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, total 
Passenger cars 
Trucks een 
Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 
Vans 
All other 
Chassis shipped as such 
Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institut 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, total 
Equipment manufacturers, t« 
Domestic 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
a manufacturers, 
Jomestic ; 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Association of American Railroad 
Freight cars (class I), end of mor $ 
Number owned ands . , 763 767 ‘ 77 1 76 17 mee | 1 "eR _ , me 1 5 
Undergoing or awaiting classified repair ; / whites s 
= ; aso le 24 ) 14) 


Percent of total on line 1 5. 5 5.7 ; : ; ; 84 
Orders, unfilled 73 3, 41 97 15, 057 1,74 6. 599 123 > a F 49 17, 706 
Equipment manufacturers de { 5 F | 816 19. 36 16, 47 ‘7 a : > 4 a ‘5 
Railroad shops___- 26, 981 7 23, 125 l i, 963 5, 27 13, 12 ‘s ! 9 ’ 7. 6 13, 216 
Locomotives (class I), end of mont! ! , 7 i ; 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting cla ed repai 
Percent of total on line. ; ‘ ; es : ae 
Orders, unfilled: ’ 
Steam locomotives, total number F » 9 oF 92 , 2 
Equipment manufacturer : , 17 1 10 . "@ 5 ri 
Railroad shops do } 1 1¢ | 17 ‘ : rT 2 
Other locomotives, total , 46 1, 287 73 a5 , 4 1. 190 
Equipment manufacturer 77 * 
Railroad shops 
Exports of locomotives, total 
Steam __ . 
Other... 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
. TRACTORS 


Shipments, total____- 
Domestic 
Export... 





r Revised. ® Quarierly average 
| Excludes “‘special category” 
o' Publication of data for milit 


§ Not including railroad-owned pr 


“J f ; t 
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Paoene meortetgee.... i ious care. 
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Hours of work per week..._._......._... 12,13 
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40 
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Oil burners 5 
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Personal consumption expenditures. ______ 8 
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over-all appraisal of the national economy m a 
‘marked business adjustments this special annual 
Mumber of the Commerce Department’s SURVEY OF 
yr Business meets every businessman’s require- 


> E ponomy in Adjustment traces the course of busi- 

mM considerable detail. Numerous charts and summary 

tables interspersed through brief textual summa- 

Ml analyses of significant economic developments 

Bis 72-page publication an invaluable aid in consider- 
By’s business outlook. 


ges of business statistics compiled from commercial 
Vernmental sources provide a month-by-month prog- 
(eport—from January through December—on more 
2600 series including general business indicators, com- 
68, securities, trade, employment, and population. 


fconomy in Adjustment—the February Annual 
@ Number of the Survey or Current Business— 
d@ at 30 cents. A 25-percent discount is given for 
F orders of 100 or more copies for classroom or other 
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